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This Hand-lDook does not pretend to give more ttan an 
outlioB of the very large subjecb of Greek aud Latin 
Palieograpby. It must be regarded as an introduction 
to the study of the subject, indicating the different 
branches into which it is divided and suggesting the 
lines to he followed, rather than attempting full in- 
struction. It in no way supersedes the use of such 
works as the collections of facsimiles issued by the 
Pal 030 graphical Society and by other societies and 
scholars at home and abroad; but it is hoped that it 
will serve as an aid to the more intelligent and profitable 
study of them. 

Our conclnsiotis as to t!ie course of development of 
the handwritings of former ages are based on our know- 
ledge and experience of the development of modern 
forms of writing. CLildreu at school learn to write by 
copying formal text-hands in their copy-books, and the 
handwriting of each child will bear the impress of the 
models. But as be grows up the child developes a 
handwriting of his own, diverging more and more from 
the models, but never altogether divesting itself of their 
first influence. Thus, at all times, we have numerous 
individual handwritings, but each bearing the stamp of 
its school and of its period ; and they, in their turn, re- 
act upon and modify the writing of the next generation. 

In this way have arisen the handwritings of nations 
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and districts, of centuries aud periods, all distingnish- 
aljle from each other by the trained eye. And the 
laculty of distinction is not entirely, bub to a very great 
degree, dependent on familiarity. Anyone will readily 
distingniah the handwritings of individuals of bis own 
tinae, and will recognize hia friend's wi-iting at a glance 
B3 easily as he recognizes hia face ; he has more difficulty 
in discriminating between the individual handwritings 
I of a foreign countiy. Set before him specimens of the 
I writing of the last centuvy, and he will confuse the hands 
of different peraona. Take him still farther back, and 
he will pronounce the writing of a whole school to be 
the writing of one man ; and he will see no difference 
between the hands, for example, of an Englishman, a 
Frenchman, and a Fleming. Still farther back, the 
writing of one century is to him the same as the wiiting 
of another, and he may fail to name the locality where a 
MS. waa written by the breadth of a whole continent, 

Palfeographical knowledge was formerly confined to a 
few, chiefly to the custodians or owners of collections of 
manuscripts; works of reference on the subject were 
scarce and expensive; and facsimiles, with certain excep- 
tions, were of no ciitical value. In these days, when 
photography has made accurate reproduction so simple a 
matter, the knowledge is within the reach of all whi 
care to acquire it. The collections of facsimiles which 
have been issued during the last twenty years have 
brought into the private study materials which the 
student could formerly have gathered only by travel 
and personal research. And more than this; these 
facsimiles enable us to compare, aide by side, specimens 
from manuscripts which lie scattered in the different 
libraries of Europe and which could never have been 
brought together. There is no longer any lack of 
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material for the ready attainment of p!ila30 graphical 
knowledge. 

Abroad, this attainment is enconraged ia various 
countries bj endowments and schools. In our own 
country, where the development of Buch studies is 
uanally left to private exertion and enterprise, Palseo- 
wraphy has received but little notice in the past. In the 
future, however, it will receive better recognition. In the 
Universities its value has at length been acknowledged 
as a factor in education. The mere faculty of reading an 
ancient MS. may not count for much, but it is worth 
something. The faculty of assigning a date and locality 
to an undated codex j of deciding between the true and 
the false; in a word, of applying accurate knowledge to 
minute points — a faculty which is only to be acquired by 
long and careful training — is worth much, and will give 
a distinct advantage to ths scholar who possesses it. 

I have to thank my colleague, Mr. G. P. Warner, the 
Assistant-Keeper of the Department of M SS,, for kind 
help in passing this work through the press. 

E. M. T. 

BaiTISR UlTBEVH, 

\^G^ Beeember, 1893. 
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THE GBBEK AND LATIN ilPHABETS. 

ALTnoPGH tliB task wliicb lies before us of iDve?ti'^ting 
the growth and chanjfea of Greek and Latin palreography 
does not reqniA-e us to deal with any form of writinff till 
long after the alphabets of Greece and Rome had aa- 
Bumed their Gnal shapes, yet a hrief fiketch of the oriiiin 
and formation of those alphabets is the natural introduc- 
tion to snch a work as tliis. 

The alphabet which we nae at the preaent day haa 
been traced backj in all its essential forms, to the ancient 
hieratic writing of Egypt of abont the twenty-fifth century 
before Chi'ist. It is directly derived from the Roman 
alphabet; the Roman, from a local form of the Gr«ek; 
the Greek, from the Phcenician- the Phconiciau, from 
the Egyptian hieratic. 

The hieroglyphic records of Egypt extend through a 
period of from iour to five thousand years, from the age 
of the Becond dynasty to the period of the Komun 
Empire. Knowing the course through wLich other 
primitive forms of writing have pissed, we must allow 
a considerable period of time to have elapsed before the 
hieroglyphs had assumed the phonetic valnes which they 
already possess in the eariiest existing tnonumenta. 
Originally these signs were ideograms or pictures, either 
actual or Bymbolical, of tangible obieots or abstract 
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iileaa whicli they expressed. From the ideograma iu 
urse of time developed the phonograms, or written 
_ mbols of sounds, first as verbal signs i-epreaenting 
entire words, then as Bjllabic signs of the articaktiona 
of which words are composed.. The Jast stage of 
development, whereby the ajllabio signs are at length 
taken as the alphabetical signs representing the ele- 
mentary sounds into which, a syllable can be resolved, 
has always proved the most difficult. Sorae forms of 
writing, such as the ancient cuneiform and the modern 
Chinese, have scarcely passed beyond the syllabic stage, 
The Egyptians curiously went more than half-way in the 
last perfecting stagi3 j they developed alphabetical signs, 
but failed to make independent nse of them. A phono- 
gram was added to explain the alphabetically-written 
word, and an ideogram was added to explain the phono- 
gram. It has been truly said that this cumbrous system 
fieems almost inconceivable to us, who can express our 
thoughts so easily and so surely by si x-aud -twenty 
simple signs. The fact, however, remains that the 
Egyptians had unconsciously invented au alphabet; and 
they had been in possession of these letters for more thou 
four thousand yeais before the Christian era. The 
oldest extant hieroglyphic insciiption is engraved oo a 
tablet, now in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, which 
was erected to the memory of a priest who lived in the 
reign of Sent, a monarch of the second dynasty, whose 
period has been vaiiously given as 4000 op 4700 B.C. 
In the cartouche of the king's name tltiee of the alpha- 
betical signs are found, one of which, «., has descended 
and finds a place in onr own alphabet. The age of our 
first letters may thus be said to number sorae six thousand 
years. In addition, it is a moderate computation lo 
allow a thoubaud years to have elapsed between the first 
origin o£ the primceval picture-writing of Egypt and tho 
matured form of development seen iu the hieroglyphic 
cliaracters of the earliest monuments. "We may without 
exaggKraiiou allow a still longer period and be within 
hoiimis, if we carry back tbe invention of Egyptian 
wriliug to six or seven thousand years before Chrislt, 
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To trara tlie cormect.ion of the Greek alpliabefc with 
the Semitic is not difficult. A comparison of the early 
forms of the letters sufficiently demons tratea their com- 
mon origin ; and, still further, the names of the letters 
and their order in the two alphabets are the aame. But 
to prove the descent of the Semitic alphabet from the 
Egyptian has been a long and difficnlt task. Firstly, in 
outward shape the Egyptian hieroglyphs of the monu- 
ments appear to be totally different from the Semitic 
letters and to have nothing in common with them. 
Jfestj their names are different. The name.i of tite 
CBemitio letters are Semitic words, ench describing the 
letter from its resemblance to some parlionlar object, as 
aleph, an ox, heth & house, and so on. When the Greeks 
took over the Semitic letters, they also took over their 
Semitic names ; by analogy, therefore, it might be 
assumed that in adopting the Egyptian letters the 
Semites would also have adopted the Egyptian names. 
Thirdly, the order of the letters is different. All these 
difficulties combined to induce Bcholars to reject tha 
ancient, though vague, tradition handed down by Greet 
and Roman writers, that the Phconicians had originally 
obtained their letters from Egypt. By recent investiga- 
tion, however, the riddle has been solved, and the chain 
of connection between our alphabet and the ancient 
Egyptian hieroglyphic writing has, beyond reasonabla 
doubt, been completed. 

The number of alphabetical signs found among the 
inscriptions on Egyptian monuments has been reckoned 
at forty-five. Some of these, however, are used only 
in special cases; others are only alfemative forms for 
signs more commonly employed. The total number 
of- BignB ordinarily in use may thus be reduced to 
twenty-five — a number which agrees with the tradition 
handed down by Plutarch, that the Egyptians possessed 
an alphabet of five-and-twenty letters. Until lately, 
however, these hieroglyphs had been known only in the 
set and rigid forms as sculptured on the monuments. 
In 1859 the French Egyptologist de Rouge made known 
the results of hia study of an ancient cursive form of 
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hieratic writing in whicli lie had discovered (ho liiiTc 
connecting the Semitic with the Egyptian alphabet, 
The document which yielded the most important resulta 
was the Papyrus Prisse, which waa obtained at Theboa 
by Mons, l^tsse d'Avennes, and was given by him to the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. Tko greater part of tbia papyrus 
is occupied by a moral treatise composed by Ptah-Hotep, 
a prince who lived in the reign of a king of the fifth 
dynasty — not, however, the original, but a copy, which, 
having been found in a toml) of the eleventh dynasty, 13 
anterior to the period of the Hyksos invasion, and may 
be assigned to the period about 2500 b.c. The oM 
hieratic cursive character which is employed in this most 
ancient document is the style of writing which was no 
doubt made use of in Egypt for ordinary purposes at the 
time of the Semitic conqaest, and, as de Roug6 has 
shown, was taken by the new lords of the country as 
material wherewith to form an alphabet of thoir own. 
But, as has already beon remarked, while adopting the 
Egyptian forms of letters, the Semites did not also adopt 
their Egyptian names, nor did they keep to their order. 
This latter divergence may be due to the fact that it was 
a selection that was made from a large number of ideo- 
grams and pbonog rams, and not a complete and established 
alphabet that was taken over. In the table which accom- 
panies this chaptjr the ancient bieratic character of the 
Prisse papyrus may be compared with the early Semitic 
alphabet of some sixteen hundred yearS later, and, in 
spite of the interval of time, their resembkmce in very 
many instances is still wonderfully close. 

This Semitic alphabet appears to have been employed 
in the cities and colonies of the P' cenicians and among 
the Jews and Moabites and other neighbouring tribes at 
a perioduotfar removed from the time when the children 
of Israel scjom-ned in the land of Egypt. Bible history 
proves that in patriai-chal times the art of writing was 
unknown to the Jews, but that, when they entered the 
promisedland, they were in possession of it. All evidence 
goes to prove its acquisition during the Semitic oocu- 
pation of the Delta j and the diffusion of the newly- 



formed alphabet may have been due to the retreatiDg 
Hjksoa when driven out of Egypt, or to Phceuiciau 
traders, or to both.' 

The most ancient form of the Phoanician alphabet 
known to na ia preserved in a Beriea of inscriptioDs 
which date back to the tenth century B.C. The most 
important of them is that engraved upon the slab known 
as the Moabite stone, which records the wars of Meaha, 
king of Moab, about 890 B.C., against Israel and Edom, 
and which was discovered in 1808 near the site of 
Dibon, the ancient capital of Moab. Of rather earlier 
date are some fragments of a votive inscription eugi'aved 
on bronze plates found in Cyprus in 1876 and dedi- 
cating a vessel to the god Baal ot Lebanon. From these 
and other inscriptions of the oldest type we can con- 
struct the primitive Phceniciau alphabet of tweuty-two 
letters, as represented in the third column of the table, 
in a form, however, which must have paased through 
many stages of modification sioce it was evolved from 
the ancient cursive hieratic writing of Egypt. 

The Greek Alphabet. 
The Greeks learned the art of writing from the 
Phconiciana at least as early as the ninth century B.C. j 
and it is not improhable that thej hud acquired it evea 
oue or two centuries earlier. Trading stations and 
colonies of the Phceniciana, pressed at home by the 
advancing conquests of the Hebrews, were established 
in remote times in the ishinda and mainlands of Greece 
and Asia Minor ; and their alphabet of two-and- twenty 
letters was adopted by the Greeks among whom they 
settled or with whom they had commercial dealings. It 
is not, however, to be supposed that the Greeks received 
the alphabet from the Phcenicians at one single placo 
from whence it was p:issed on throughout Hellas ; but 
rather at several points of contact from whence it was 
locally diffused among neighbouring cities and their 
colonies. -Hence we are prepared to find that, while the 

' See leaac Taylor, The Al;phi<hei, chap. ii. § 8. 
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Greek alphabet is essentially one and tlie same in all 
parts of Hellas, as springing fiom one stock, ib exhibits 
certain local peculiarities, partly no doubt inherent from 
ita very first adoption at different centres, partly derived 
from local influeucea or from linguistic or other causes. 
We cannot, then, accept the idea of a Cadmean alphabet, 
in the sense of au alphabet of one nniforin pattern for all 
Greece, 

Among the two-and -twenty signs adopted from the 
Phosuician, fonr, viz, aleph, he, yod, and ayin, were 
made to represent the vowel-sounda a, e, i, o, both long 
and short, the signs for a and o being also employed for 
_ the diphthongs eiandoM. The last sound continued fo 
f ,_y- be expressed by the omileron alono to a comparatively 
' -T lato period in the histoi-y of the alphabet. The fifth 
■ »j Towel-sound u was provided for by a new letter, the 
f^is upsilon, which may nave been either a, modification or 
" differentiation" of the Plicenician waw, or derived from 
a letter of similar form in the Cypriote alphabet. This 
new letter must have been added almost immediately 
after the introduction of the Semitic signs, for there is no 
local Greek alphabetwhich is without it. Next was felt 
the necessity for distinguishing long and short 0, and in 
Ionia, the aspirate gradually falling into disuse, the sign 
H, eta, was adopted to represent long e, probably before 
the end of the seventh century e.g. About the same 
time the long o began to be distinguished by various 
signs, that used by the lonians, the omega, fl, being 
apparently either a differentiation of the omikron, or, as 
has been suggested, taken from the Cypriote alphabet. 
The age of the double letter <I> and of X and "f*, as tbey 
appear in the Ionian alphabet, must, as is evident from 
their position, be older than or at least coeval with 
omega. 

With regard to the sibilants, their history is involved 
in great obscurity. The original Semitic names appear 
to have become confused in the course of transmission 
to the Greeks and to have been applied by them to 
the wrong signs. The name z<-ta appears to corre- 
spond to the name tsade, but the lettei- appears to be 
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- taten frnm tlje letter zoyn. Xi, wJiich Beems to be tlie 
sitnie word as fhtn, repi-esenta tiie letter sainekh, San, 
which ia probably derived from eayn, represenfca tsade. 
Sigma, Tvbich may be identified with samekh, repreaenta 
shin. But all these sibilanta were not used simullaue- 
ously for any one dialect or locality. 1q the well-known 
passage of Herodotus (i. 139), where he is speaking of 
the terminatioQa of Persian names, we are told that they 
"all end in the same letter, which the Dorians call sau 
nnd the lonians sigma." There can be little doubt that 
the Dorian san was originally the M-shaped sibilant 
which is found in the older Dorian inscriptions, as in 
I'hera, Melos, Crete, Corinth and Argos.' This aibilanC 
is now known to have been derived from tho Phoanician 
letter hade. In a Greek abecedarium scratched upon a 
small vase discovered at Fornl^lo, near Veil, this letter 
ia seen to occupy the eighteenth place, corresponding 
to the position of tsade in the Plicenician alphabet In 
the damaged Greek alphabet similarly scrawled on the 
Galassi vase, which was found at Cervetri in 1836, it is 
formed more closely on the pattern of the Pbcenician letter. 
In the primitive Greek alphabet, therefore, san existed 
(representing tsade) aa well as sigma (representing shin), 
but as both apptear to have had nearly the same sibilant 
sunnd, the one or the Other became superfluous. In the 
Ionian alphabet elgma was preferred. 

But the disuse of the letter san must date far back, 
lor its loss afl'ected the numerical value of the Greek 
letters. "When this value was being fixed, the exclusion 
of aim w^ overlooked, and the numbers were calculated 
as though that letter had not existed. The preceding 
letter pi stands for 80 ; the koppa for 90, the namerieal 
value of the Phoenician tsade&nd properly also that of san. 
At a later period the obsolete letter was re-adopted aa 
the numerical sign for IIOO, and became the modern 
sampi (i.e. saii+pi), ro called irom its partial resemblance, 
in its late form, to tho letter ^i. 

~ It has also been identified with a T-ehaped eiga which Wfts 
nned for a apeuial aoimd on coins of Mesembria, and at Halicar- 
uasBus in the tifLh canCury b.o. 
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With regard to the local alpliabets of Greeca, different 
states and different isknds either adopted or developed 
distinctive signs. Certain letters underwent gradual 
changes, as eta frona closed H to open H, and ili&ia. from 
crossed to tlie dotted circle O, which forms were com- 
mon to all the varieties of the alphabet. The most 
ancient forms of the alphahet are fouud in Melos, Thera, 
and Ciete, which moreover did not admit the double 
letters. While some states retained the digamma or the 
liuppa, others lost them ; while some developed par- 
ticular differentiationa to express certain sounds, others 
■were content to express two sounds by one letter. The 
forms J" for hola aud t for epsi7oitare peculiar to Corinth 
and her colonies; the Argive alphabet is distinguished 
by its rectangular lambda h ; and the same letter 
appeat-s in the Bceotian, Chalcidian, aud Athenian alpha- 
beta in the inverted form ^. 

But white there are these local differences among the 
various alphabets of ancient Gi'cece, a broad division has 
been laid down by Kirchhoff, who arranges theni in two 
groups, the eastern and the western. The eastern 
group embraces the alphabet which has already been 
referred to as the loiiianj common to the cities on the 
western coast of Asia Minor and the neighbouring islands, 
and the alphabets of llegaraj Argos, and Corinth and 
her colonies ; aud, in a modified degree, those of Attica, 
Naxos, ThasoB, and some other islands. The western 
group includes the alphabets of Thessaly, Eubcea, Phoeis, 
Locria, and Bceotia, and of all the Peloponneso (except- 
ing the states specified under the other group), and also 
those of the Acbjean and Chalcidian colonies of Italy 
and Sicily. 

In the eastern group the letter H has the sound of !b; 
and the letters X, t', the sounds of hh and ps. (In Attica, 
Naxos, etc., the letters Z and ^ were wanting, and the 
sounds » and ps were expressed by XS, <t»Z). In the 
western group the letter H is wanting, and X, ^f have 
the values of x and kk ; while the sound pe was expressed 
by nZ or 0Z, or rarely by a special sign ^(, In a word, 
the special test-letters are ; — 




How this distinction came about is not known, altlio' 
several explanations have been hazarded. It ia tmnetes- 
sary in this place to do more than state the fact. 

As the Semitic languages were written from right to 
left, Ko in the earliest Greek inscriptions yte fiad the same 
order followed. Next came the method of writing 
called boustrophedon, in which the written lines run 
alternately from right to left and from, left to right, or 
fjicetiersu, as the plough forms the furrows. Lastly, writ- 
ing from left to right became nniversal. In ihe most 
ancient tooab-iuscriptious of Melos and Thera we have 
the earliest form of writing. Suiistropkedon was com- 
monly used in the sixth century B.C. A notable excep- 
tion, however, is found in the famous Greek icacription 
at Abu Simbei — tbe earliest to which a dnte can be 
given. It is cut on one of thelegs of the colossal statues 
which guard the entrance of the great temple, and 
recoi-ds the exploration of the Nile up to the second 
cataract by certain Greek, Ionian, aud Cariaa mercenaries 
in the service of Paammetichus. The king here men- 
tioned may be the first (b.c. C54— 617) or the second 
(B.C. 594—589) of the name. The date of the writing 
may therefore be roughly placed about 600 B.C. The 
fact that, besides this inscription, the work of two of 
the soldiers, the names of several of their comrades are 
also cut on the rock, proves how well establibhtd was 
the art of writing even at tijis early period. 

The Latin Alphabet. 
Like the loc.il alphabets of Greece, the Ilalic jilpliabets 
varied from one another by the adoption or rejection of 
different signs, according to the requirements of language. 
Thus the Latin and Faliscan, the Etruscan, the Umbrian, 
and the Oscan alphabets are sufhdently distinguished in 
this way ; but at the same time tbe common origin of all 
can be traced to a primitive or so-called Pelaagian alphabet 
of the Chalcidian type, The period of the introduction of 
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writing into Italy from the great trading and colonizing 
city of Chalcis must be carried back to the time whea 
the Greeks wrote from right to left, A single Latin 
inscription ' has been found which ia thus writtt'M ; and 
io the other Italic scripts thia aucient system was 
also followed. We may assume, then, that the Greek 
alphabet was made known to the native tribes of Italy 
as early as the eighth or niuth century b.c, and not 
improbably through the ancient Chalcidian colony of 
Cumre, which trudition named as the earliest Greek 
settlement in the land. The eventual prevalence of the 
Latin alphabet naturally followed the political supremacy 
of Kome. 

The Latin alphabet possesses tij^enty of the letters of 
the Greek western alphiibet, and, in addition, three 
adopted signs. Taking the Formello and Galassi abece- 
daria as representing the primitive alphabet of Italy, 
it will be seen that the Latins rejected the letter «ajt 
aud the double letters ilieta, phi, and chi (4'), and dis- 
regarded the earlier sign for xi.* In Quintiliun'a time 
letter X was the "ultima nostrarum" and closed the 
alphabet. The sound z in Latin being coiucideiit with 
the sound s, the letter zeta dropped out. But at a later 
period it was restored to the alphabet, as Z, for the 
purpose of translitei ation of Greek words. As, however, 
its original place had been meanwhile filled by the new 
letter G, it was sent down to the end of the alphabet. 
With regard to the creation of G, till the middle of the 
third century B.C. its want w&s not felfc, as C was em- 
ployed to represent both the hard c and g sounds,* a 

' On a bibdU vane found in EEoms in 1880. See L'lntcnpttqn de 
Duenos in the Milanget d'Archiologie et d'Hiitoire of the Scole 
Fma^aise de Rome, 18^2, p. 147. 

* Some of these letters are generallj accepted as the origin of 
oertain of the symbola used for the Latin Dumerala. But a dif- 
ferent origin has been lately proposed by Professor Zangemeiater : 
EnUtehung der romisrhun Zahlieichen (oitzber. d. k. Preuas. Akad,, 
1887); 

' The Bound reprefcnted by C in Latin no donbt bIho Rradnally, 
but at a, very early period, becmne indiatiiiguiahable from tliat 
represented by K. Hecee the letter K fell into gtnoral djsuae in 
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survival of this use being seen in the abbreviations C. 
and Cn. for Gaius and GriSBus; but gradually the new 
letter was developed from C and was placed in the 
alphabet in the position vacated by zeia. The digamma ^ 
had become the Latin F, and the upsilon had been 
transliterated as the Latin V; but in the time of Cicero 
upsilon, as a foreign letter, was required for literary 
purposes, and thus became again incorporated in the 
Latin alphabet — this time without change of form, Y. 
Its position shows that it was admitted before Z, 

writing, and only survived as an archaic form in certain words^ 
such as kalendao* 
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Oi' the various materials which have been used within 
tlie memory of man to receive writing, there are thi-ee, 
■via. papyrus, vellum, and paper, which, from their 
greater abundance and convenience, have, each one in 
its turn, displaced all others. But of the other materials 
several, including' some which at first sight seem of a 
moat unpromising character, have been largely used. 
For such a purpose as writing, men naturally make use 
of the material which can be most readily procured, and 
is, at the same time, the most suitable. It the ordinary 
material fail, they must extemporize a substitute. If 
something more durable 13 wanted, metid or stone 
may take the place of vellum or paper. But with in- 
scriptions on these harder materials we have, in the 
present work, but little to do. Such inscriptions gene- 
rally fall under the head of epigraphy. Here we have 
chiefly to consider the softer materials on which hand- 
writing, as distinguished from monumental engraving, 
has been wont to be inscribed. Still, as will be seen in 
what follows, there are certain exceptions ; and to some 
extent we shall have to inquire into the employment of 
metals, clay, potsherds, and wood, as well as of leaves, 
bark, linen, wax, papyrus, vellum, and paper, as materiuls 
fur writing. We will iirst dispose of those substances 
which were of more limited use. 

Leaves. 

It is natural to suppose that, in a primitive state of 
society, leaves of plants and trees, strong enough for 



tie purpose, would be aSopted as a ready-made material 
provided by nature for such an operation aa 'writing. 
In various pai'ta of India and tlie East the leaves of 
palm-trees have been in use for ccuturies, and continue 
to be employed for this purpose, and form an excellent and 
enduring substanca Manuscripts written on palm-leaves 
have been of late years found in Nepanl, which date back 
many hundreds of years. In Europe leaves of plants 
are not generally of the tongb character of those whicb 
grow in the tropics ; but there can be no doubt that they 
were used in ancient Greece and Italy, and that the 
references by classical writers to their gmployment are 
not merely fanciful. There is evidence of the custom 
of ■jreraXiafio'i, or voting for ostracism with olive-leaves, 
at Syracuse, and of the similar practice at Athens 
nnder the name of eic'jjvWo(f)op[a.' Pliny, iVaf. Hid. 
xiii. 11, writes: "Autea non fuisse chartarum usum ! in 
palmarum foliis primo scriptitutum, delude qnaruudam 
arborum libi'is," 

Bail:. 

BL'fter adapted for writing purposes tltiin leaves wns 
the bfirk of trees, liber, which wo have just seen named 
by Pliny, and the general use of which caused its name 
to be attached to the boot (i.e. the roll) which was made 
from it. The inner bark of the lime-tree, ^tkvpa, /ilia, 
was chosen as most suitable. Pliny, Nat. Hist, xvi. 14, 
describing this tree, says: "Inter corticem et lignum 
tenues tunicEe sunt multiplici membrana, e quibus vincula 
tilise vocantur tenuissimiB earum philyras." It was 
these delicate shreds, philyrie, of this inner skin or bark 
which formed the writing materia). In the enumeration 
of different kiuds of books by Martiauus Capolla, ii. 13(3, 
those consisting of lime-bark are quoted, though as 
rare : " Eari vcro in philyraB oortice subnotati." Ulpian 

^ The olive-leaf, nseJ ia thia ceremony, ia also mentioned, cfiiAXo* 
Ani'rif, as the material on which to itistribu a charm. — Gal, Gh. 
Farpi/ri in Srit. Mm. pap. cirii. 213 ; and a bay-leaf ia enjoined 
for the aame parpose iu Fap^rua 2207 iu tha Bibliothequa 
Nation ale. 
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also, Digest, xxxii. 52, mentiona "volumina ... in 
philyra aut in tilia." But not only waa the bark of the 
lioie-tvea nsed,but tablets also appear 1o hare been made 
from its wood — the "tiliEO piigillnres" of Symmachus, 
iv. 34; also referred to by Dio Casaius, Ixxii, 8, in the 
passnge: "BiiiSeKa ypaiifiaTeta, old je e« tf>i\vpav Troiet- 
Tai." It aeems that rolls made from lime-bark were co- 
exiatent at Rome with those made from papyrus, after 
the introduction of the latter material ; but the home- 
made bai-k must soon have disappeared before the 
imported Efryptiau papyrus, which had so many advan- 
tages both iu quantity and quality to recommend it. 
Linen. 
Linen cloth, which is found in use among' the ancient 
Egyptians to receive writing, appears also as the material 
for certain rituals in Roman history. Livy, x. 38, refers 
to a book of this character, " liber vetua linteus," among 
the Bamnites; and again, iv. 7, he mentiona the "lintei 
libri " in the temple of Moneta at Rome. Pliny, Kat. Hist. 
xiii. llj names "volumina lintea" as in use at an early 
period for private documents, public acta being recorded 
on lead. Martianus Capella, iii. 136, also refers to 
" carbasina volumina"; and in the Codex Theodos. 
xi. 'A7, 1, " mnppia lintea;" occur. 

Clay and Pottery. 
Clay was a most common writing material amOn<f the 
Babylonians and Assyrians. The excavations made of late 
years on the aucient sites of their great cities have brought 
to light a whole literature impressed on sun-dried or fire- 
bnrnt bricks. Potsherds came ready to the hand in 
Egypt, where earthenware vessels were the most common 
kind of household utensils. They have been found in 
large numbers, many in?cribod in Greek with such 
ephemeral documents as tax and pay receipts, generally 
of the period of the Roman occupation,' To such 
insctihed potsherds has been given the title of oslruka, 
a term which will recall the practice of Athenian ostracism 

■ Sfe antotypea of some epeoimeiiB in Fal. Son. U. pi. l, 2. 
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in wliieli the votes were recorded on such fragments.* 
That such material was used in Greece only on such 
passing occasions or from necessity is illustrated by the 
passage in Diogenes Laertiua, vii. 174, which narrates 
that the Stoic Cleanthes was forced by poverty to write 
on potsherds and the shoulder-blades of oxen. Tiles 
also, upon which alphabets or Tersea were scratched with 
the stilus before baking, were nsed by both Greeks and 
Romans for educational purposes.' 

Wall-spacea. 

It ia perhaps straining a term to include the walla of 
bnildings under the head of writing materials; but the 
gruJfUi or wall-scribblings, discovered in such large 
numbers at Pompeii/ hold sueh an important place in 
the history of early Latin palseography, that it must not 
be forgotteu that in ancient times, as now, a vacant wall 
waa held to be a very convenient place to present appeals 
to the public, or to scribble idle words. 

Uetals. 
The precious metals were naturally but seldom nsed 
as writing materials. For such a purpose, however, as 
working a chavra, an occasion when the person specially 
interested might be supposed not to be too niggard in hia 
outlay in order to attain his ends, we find thin plates or 
leaves of gold or silver recommpnded,' a practice which ia 
paralleled by the crossing of the palm of the hand with 

' Votea for ostracism at Athena were probably recorded on 
fragments of broken vaies which had been nsed ia religious 
Bervices, and whioh were given out specially for the oeoasion, 
Only two such voting oBtrska appear to be known: the one is 
described by Benndorf, Griech. itnd mcilixche Vasenbi/der, tab. 
iiiit. 10; the other, for the ostracism, of Xanthippos, the father 
of Pericles (see Aristotle, Const. Athene, p. 61), is noticed by 
Stndniczka, ATilenor und arehaische Mi'hrei in Jahrbuch dct kais. 
DmUsehen Ari^h. In/ffilats, bd. ii. (1887), 161 

* Faeaimilea in Corjj. Jnscr. Lot. iii. V&'i, 

* Il.id. iv. 

* Cat. Gk. Papyri in Brit. Mu»., pap, oxJti- 580; also papyri 
in the Sihl. Kstionale, ^58, 2705, 22^8. 
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ft gold or silver coin as enjoiued by the gipsy fortune- 
teller. 

Lead. 

Lead wa=( nsod at an ancient dato. Pliny, "Sat. Hist. xiii. 
11, refers to "plambea volumina" as early wnting mate- 
rial. Pausanias, ix, SI, 4, states tliat at Helicon he saw 
a leaden plate (/idXijSSo?) on whicti tha 'Epyn of Hesiod 
were inscribed. At Dodona tableta of lead have been 
discovered which contain petitions to the oracle, and in 
some instances the answers.' Lenorraant, Rkcin. Museum, 
xxii. 276, has described the nnmeroas small leaden pieces 
on which are written nnmea of persons, being apparently 
sortes Judicianie, or lots for selection of judges, of ancient 
data. Dirse, or solemn dedications of offending persona 
to the infernal deities by, or on behalf of, those whom 
they had injured, were inscribed on this metal. These 
maledictory inscriptions, called also dn/ixiones or 
KardSeffiioi and KUTaSeaeii, appear to have been exten- 
sively employed. An instance is recorded by Tacitna, 
Annal. ii, 69, in his account of the last illness and 
death of Germanicns, in whose house were found, 
hidden in the floorand walls, remains of human bodies and 
"carmina et devotiones ec nomen Uermanici plumbeis 
tabulis insculptum." Many have been found at Athens 
and other places in Greece, and some in Italy; othepF 
again in a Ijurial- ground near Roman Carthage.' Several 
were discovered at Cnidus which have been assigned to 
the period between the ibird and first centuries B.C. ; ' 
and recently a collection was foand rear Paphos in 
Cyprus, bnried in what appears to have been a inalefac- 
toia' common prave.' These C nidi an and Cyprian 
examples are now in the British Museum. Charms and 
incaubitiona were also inscribed on thin leaves of lead.' 

' CarapanoB, Sodone el sea Suinet (1878), p. 68, pi. sxiiv.-iil. ; 
Corp. Inscr. Lat. i. 818, 819. 

* Bnlletin de Corresp. Seltiniqite, 1838, p. 294, 

' Newton, DUcov. at Halicamassua (1863), ii. 71£>-745 ; and 
Collitz and Beohtel, GriecL Dialett-Inschrijien, iii. 233. 

' Soe. Biblii^l ArehiEolo^, ProceedingB, vol. liii. (1891), pt iv, 

• Iieema.na.PapvriGrcecx Miis.Lvf/du>i.l88&; Weaaeiy, Griech. 
Zauher Papyri, IS&S; Cat. Gk, Pa,}'^ in Brit. Mui. pp. 64 sqq. 
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Montfoncon, Palfeo'jr. Graiea, 16, 181, mentions and 
gives an engi-aving of a leaden hook, apparently con- 
nected with magic. In IfrSO an imprecatory leaden 
tablet was dug up at Bath, the inscription being' in 
Latin : a relic of the Roman occupation." Of later date 
is a tablet found in a grave in Ualmatia. contaiuing a 
cliarm airainst evil spirits, in Latia, inscribed in cursive 
letters of the sixth century,' Several specimens which 
have been recovered from raediseval graves prove that 
the custom of burying leaden inscribed plates with the 
dead was nob nncommcn in the middle ages.' The 
enrployment of this metal for such purposes may have 
been recommended by its supposed durability. But 
lead is in fact highly sensitive to chemical actiouj and is 
liable to rapid disiutegratioQ under certain circum- 
slances. For the ancient dir^ it was probably used 
because it was common and cheap. For literary purposes 
it appears to have been, to some extent employed in the 
middle ages in Northern Italy, leaden plates ioscribed 
with historiciil and diplomatic records connected with 
Venice and Bologna beinj^ still in existence, apparently 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.* 
B rouse. 
Bronze was used both by Greeks and Romans ss 
a material on which to en'jrave votive inscriptions, 
laws, treaties, and other solemn documeota. These, 
however, do not come under present consideration, 
being strictly epigTsphical monuments. The only class 
which we need notice is that of the Roman militaiy 
diplomas, those portable tabula honestai missioniSj as they 
have been called, which were given to veteran soldiers 
and conferred upon them rights of citizenship and 
marriage, Pifty-eight such documents, or portions of 
Them, issued under tha emperors, from Claudius to 
Diocletian, have been recovered.^ They are interosting 

' Eermei iv.j Joirn. Brit. Arch. Assoc, ilii. 410. 

• Corp. laser. Lot iii. fitil . 

• Wattenhach, Bchiiflw. 42-4-1. 

• Arckteologia, xli». 123. 

' Corp. Im^iT. LaC. iii. f<\^ Bin. 
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both pflTEeograpljicallv, as giving a seriea of specimena 
of the Roman rustic capital letters, and also for the form 
which they took, exactly fullowiog' that observed in the 
legal documents preserved ia ■waxen tablets (see below). 
They were, in fact, codices in metal. The diploma con- 
sisted o'' two square plates of the melal, hinged "with 
riiijs. The authentic deed wae engraved on the inner 
aide of the two plates, and wss repeated on the outside of 
the first plate. Through two holes a threefold wire was 
pHS-ed and bound round the p'ates, being sealed on the 
outside of the second plate with the seals of the wit- 
nessef, whose names were also engraved thereon. The 
seals were protected by a strip of metal, attached, which 
was sometimes convex to afford better cover. In case 
of the outer copy being called in question, reference was 
made to the deed in.side by breaking the seals, witbout 
the neoe!8sity of going to the official copy kepi in the 
temple of Augustus at Rome. 

The repetition of the deed in one and the same 
diploraa is paralleled in some of the Assyrian tablets, 
which, after being inscribed, received an outer casing of 
cluy on which the covered writing was repeated- 
Wood. 

Wooden tablets were ased in very remote times. In 
many cases they were probably coated, if not with wftx, 
with sume kind of composition, the writing being 
scratched upon them with a dry point ; in some in- 
stances we know that ink was inscribed upon the bare 
■frood. The ancient. Egyptians also used tablets covered 
with a, glazed composition capable of receiving ink.' 
"Wooden tablela inscribed with the names of the dead 
ere found with mummies. They were also used for 
memoranda and accounts, and in the Egyptian schools; 
speiimena of tablets inscribed with receipts, alphabets, aud 
verses having survived to the present day.' One of tlie 

s WiHiinson, Jne. Eayp. ii. 183, 

• BenvBBS, Leiti-ee. iii, 1H ; I'raniac. Sotf. Sor, Lit., 2iid sprieB, 
X. rt. 1 ; Leemane, Mon. Egypt, ii. tab, 233. Several Hpecimeua 
of JIjtypHan inporibcd tnblrts are in tHe Briti'h Mnnenm, 



earliest specimens of Grepb writing is a document in- 
Btiribed in ink on a small wooden tablet now in the 
British Masenm (5849, C.) ; it refers to a, money trans- 
action of chp thtrty-first yenr of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
{B.C. 254 or 253),' In the British Mu»feum there is also 
a small wooden board (Add. MS. 33,293), painted white 
and incribed in ink with thirteen lines fi-om the Iliad (iii, 
273—285), the words being marked off and the syllables 
indicated by accents, no doubt for teaching young 
Greek scholni-s. It was found in Egypt, and is probably 
of the third century. There is a-lso a miscellaneous s?t 
of broken tablets (Add. MS. 33,369) inscribed in ink 
on a ground of drab paint, with records relatinff to the 
recovery of debts, etc., at Panopolis, the modern Ekhmim, 
in the Thebaid ; probably of the seventh century. In 
the records of ancient Greece we have an instance of 
the employment of wooden boards or tablets. In 
the inventory of the expenses of rebuilding the 
Erecbtheum at Athens, B.C. 407, the price of two 
boards, on wbicb the rough acconnts were first entered, 
is set down at two drachmas, or 9jcf, each : " a-aviSis Svo 
€S a? TOW XoTou iivaypd^o/j,ev." ' And again a second 
entry oi'ionr boards at the Fame price occurs. In some 
of the waxen tablets lately recovered at Pompeii, the 
pages which have been left in the plain wood are in- 
scribed in ink.* Wooden tablets were used in schools 
during the middle ages,' In Knglaud the custom of 
using wooden tallies, inscribed as well as notched, in the 
public accounts lasted down to the present century. 

Waxen and other Tablets. 

Hut we may assume that ns a general rule tablets 

were coated with wax ' from the very eai'liest times in 

' See Jteiiite Rgyptohffi'qiie.n., Append., p. 51 ; Pn/. Soi-. ii. pi. Il3. 

■ Rangabe, Anti'i. Hel/ila. 56; Egger, Note sur le prU ds 
papier, etc, in Mem. d'Hisl, Aaciemte (iS'iJ). 

^ Pal. Soc. ). pi. 159. 

* Wattenbach, Svhrifta. Va 

' i^pis. opra, nr ^A\3r,, ,i,l\8a. Pnlhii, Onomi-'f. s. 57, in his 
Clia|itrr JTip'i ftt^Xiatr uamuH the cornpoaition : " o ti (Vuiv tv nitatiHi 
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Greece anJ Rome. Soch wnxen tablets were single, 
double, triple, or of several pieces or leaves. In Greek 
they were called iriVaf, trtvaKU, 6At<»«, hekrusv, heXrl^iov, 
iruKTiov, nv^ioD, ypafifuiTflov' in Latin, eeise, tabulae, 
tabetlie. The woodva surface w.is sunk to a slight 
depth, leaving a raised fiame at the edges, after the 
fashion of a cbild's school-slate of the present day, and 
a thin coating of wax, nsnally black, was laid over it. 
Tablets were used for literary composition,' school exer^ 
cisca,* accounts, or rough memoranda. They ware some- 
timea fitted with slings for saspension. Two or more pnt 
together, and held together by rings acting as hintfes, 
formed a caitdn-x oreoilix. ITius Seneca, iJe irav. vit. 13; 
" Plnrium tabulavum contextus caudex apud antiquos 
Tocabatur; unde publicse tabulse codices dicuntur." 

When the codex consisted of two leaves it was called 
Sl$vpoi, Si-iTTvx'', diptycha, dtipl'u-as ; of three, tfHTmrya, 
triptycha, triplices ; and of more, ireminnvxa, peiita- 
ptycha, qiiiatupllces, TroXvTrrv^a, polypti/cha, mMtpliaa.' 
In llonier we hare an instance of tbe use of a tablet in 
the death-message of King Proctus, " graving in a folded 
tablet many deadly things."' And Herodoiaa tells ua 
(vii, 239) how Demaratns conveyed to the Lacedfemon- 
ians secret intt'lligeuce of Xerxes' intended invasion of 
Greece, by means of a message written on the wooden 
surface of a tablet (SeXTiov Si-jttvxov) from which the wax 
had been previously scraped bnt was afterwards renewed 
to cover the writing. On Greek vases of the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.C., tablet?, generally triptychs, are 
represented, both open in the hauda of the goddess 
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»ith tar. Cf. Ariatoph. Fi'Uffm. HOdi "riji' itdSav 
— '— ■ ijaBioii." 



See PoUm, OnnmaHicon, i. 57. 

' Quintilian, Indit. orator, x. 3, 31, recomtncnda tlie nsa of 

wusen tablets : '' Soribioptime carifl, in quiliuH facillima est ratio." 

" Horace, Bat, I, »i. 74, "Lravo anspenai locnlos tabulamina 

• Martial, liv. 4, 6. 

* Iliad, vL 169 : " ypd^ns tV jr/i-nii nru^Tii e<;inct<(l.;p„ „„X>'i.'' 
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/.tliena or other pprsona, and closed and tound round 
Willi strings, hnnginir trom the wall by slings or handloa," 
Tablets in the codex fom would be used not only as 
mire note-booksi but especia)Iy in all cases where tlie 
writing was to be protected from injury either for the 
moment or for a long period. Hence they wore used 
for legal documents, conveyances and wills, and for 
correspondence. When nsed for wills, ench puge was 
technically called ctrn, as in Gains, ii, ]04. ; "flsec, ita 
nt in his tabulis cerisque Bcripta sunt, ita do lego.'" 
Tbey were closed agninst inspectioa by passing a triple 
thread, Xivov, liniim,, through holes in the boards, and seal- 
ingit with the seals of the witnesses, as will presently be 
more fully explained. As to correspondence, small tablets, 
codicilli or piigillnres, were employed for short letters; 
longer letters, epis/o/ie, were written on papyrus. Thus 
Seneca, Ep. 55, 1 1, makes the distinction : " Adeo tecum 
sum, ut dabitem an incipiam non epistulas sed codicillos 
tibt scribere." The tablets were sent by messengers, 
tahellarii, as explained by Festus ; ' " Tabellis pro chaitis 
utebantur antiqui, quibus ulf.ro citro, sive privatim sivo 
pnblicB opus erat, certiores absentes faciebant. Undo 
adhuc tabellarii dicuntur, et tabellte missee ab impera- 
toribus." ' Tbe answer to the letter was inscribed on the 
same set oE tablets and returned. Love-letters appear to 
have been sometimes written on very small tablets ;' Mar- 
tial, xir. 8^ 9, calls them Vtlclliani. Tablets contaiuiug 

•■ 8eft Ge-Tiara, Aaterlefene Vaaeniililer, iii. 239, iv. 244, 2S7, 
2S8, 2i9. 206 i Lnynea. Vases. 85. 
' Cf. Horace, Sal. IL v. 51 ; 

" Qni teatamentum tradet tibi cunqne legendiim 
Abauere, et tabtilaB a te removere memento ; 
Sic tameiijiit limis rajiiiia quid prima aec undo 
Cera velit versn." 

* Be Verbormn Signif., ed Muller, p. 353. 

' Compare St. Jorome, .Pp. viii.: -Nnm et rudes iUi ILxMie 
homineB, ante chartae et mooib ran arum usum.aiitin dud^datiH e 
lieno oodicillia aut in cortioibiis arboram mntno e|)istolarnn. 
allonnia miBditabant. "Dnde et portitores eorum tatwilacios at 
fccriptores a libris arboraru librarioa vooavere." 

* Ses the drairiag in Muieo Borlionifo. i. 2, 



letters were fastened with a ttreRd, wbich was scaled,' 
The materials lor letter- writing are enumerated in the 
passage of Plautus, Bacckidee, iv. 714 : " Eder cito . . . 
Btilum, ceram et tabellas, liQLim"j and the process of 
Bealiog in line 748 : " cedo tu ceram ac linum actutiim 
age obliga, opaigoa cito." In Cicero, Calil. iii. 5, we have 
the opening of a letter: " Tabellas proferri jussimna. 
. . . Primo ostendimus Cethego signcm ; cognovit ; noa 
linumincidimusj legimua. . . . Introductus est Statilias j 
cognovit et signum et manum suam." 

The custom of writing letters on talilets snrvJved for 
Bome centuries after classical times. In the 5th century 
St, Augustine in his epistle to Romanianua (Migne, 
Putrulog. Lat. xxxiii. 80) makes reference to hia tablets 
in these words:— "Non hasc epistola aic inopiam charlse 
indicat, ut niembranas saltern abundare testetur. Ta- 
bellas eburiieas quas habeo avunculo tuo cum litteris 
misi. Ta enim huic pellicnlte facilius ignosces, quia 
differri non potuit quod ei scripsi, et tibi nou scribere 
etiam ineptissimum existimavi, Sed tabellas, si qtite ibi 
nostrin sunt, propter huJHsmodi necessitatea mittas peto." 
St. Hilary of Aries likewise has the following passage 
in hia Life of Honoratus (Migne, Patrol. Lat. 1. 1261) : 
— " Beattts Eucherius cum ab eremo in tatulis, ut assolet, 
cera illitis, in proximaab ipso degens insula, litteraa ejus 
Buscepisaet : 'Mel,' inquit, ' suum ceris reddidisti."' 
Both these passages prove tliat the custom was general 
at the period. Even as late as the year 1148 a letter 
" in tabella " was wiitten by a monk of Fiilda." 

It will be noticed that St. Augustine rel'ers to his tablets 
aa being of ivory, Tho ancient tablets wero ordinarily 
of common wood, such as beech, or fir, or box, the 
" vulgaris buxus " of Propertius (iii. 23) ; but they were 
also made of more expensive material. Two of Martial's 
apoplioreta are "pugillarea citrei" and "pugillares 
eborei." Propertius (I.e.) refers to golden finings: 
"Non illaa fixum caras effecerat aurnm." The large 



' Clay, cretula. was originally used : yS ffij^urpit. Heyod. ii. 1 
TTM, Aristoph. LvBte. V2m. Pul' 
• Wattenbaoh, Sc/ii-yim. 43. 



consular diptjtlis, as we know from existing spetitite'ia, 
were of ivoiy, often most beautifully carved. 

Tho employment of waxen tablets lasted for certain 
purposes tbrinigb the middleages in countries of Western 
Europe. Specimens inscribed with, money accounts ot' 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries have survived 
to the present day in France 'j and municipal accounts 
on tablets of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are 
still preserved in some of the German towns. They 
also exist in Italy,' dating from the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century; they were used in England; and 
specimens are reported to have been found iu Ireland. 
It is said that qnite recently sales in the fish-maiket of 
KouBU were noted on waseu tablets.' 

Greek Waxen Tablets. 
Ancient Greek waxen tablets have survived in not many 
instances. In the British Museum are some which h^ve 
been found in Egypt. The most perfect is a book [Add. 
MS. 33,'270), perhaps of the third century, measuring 
nearly nine by seven inches, which consists of seven tablets 
coated on both aides with black wax and two covers 
waxed on the inner side, iuscribed with drjcuments in 
shorthand, presumably in Greek, and with shorthand 
signs written repeatedly, as if for practice, and with 
notes in Greek; in one of the covers a groove is hol- 
lowed for the reception of the writing implemenls. 
Another smaller bcok, of about seven by four inches, 
formed of six tablets (Add. MS. 33,368}, is inscribed, 
probably by some schoolboy of the third century, with 
grammatical exercises and other notes in Greek, and 
also with a rough drawing, perhaps meant for a carica- 
tui-e of tho schoolmaster. There are also two tablets 

' A talilet of BCCOuntB. of abont the year 1300, from Citenux 
Abbey, ia ia the British Mnseiim, Add. MS. 33, 215. FourtaLluts, 
of the 14tli ci^ntury, found at Boanvais, are in the Bibliothcque 
Rationale — Acad, des Inacripliong, Cwiipiea Bmdut, 1887. p, 1-il. 

1 See Milani, Sei Tavolette ceratt. in i'ubU. dtl R. Lililulo di 
Stiidi Svpei-iori, 1877. 

' Watteabach, Sciriflio. 74. 
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inscribed with verses in Greek nncial writing, possibly 
some liteniry sketch or a aciiool exercise.' Two otheri 
cf a similar natare have been recently acquired, the one 
containing a writing exercise, the other a multiplication 
table. The Bodleian Library has also lately purchased 
a waxen tablet (Gr. Inscr. 4) on which is a writing 
exercise. Others are at Paris ; some containing scribbled 
alphabets and a contractor's accounts, which were found 
at Mempbia,* In New York is a set of five tablets, on 
which are verses, in the style of Menander, set as a copy 
by a writing-master and copied by a pupil.' Other 
speciniens of a similar character are at Marseillea, the 
date of which can bo fixed at the end of the 3rd or 
beginning of the 4th century;* and the laat leaf of a 
document found at Verespatab, where so many Litin 
tablets have been discovered, is preserved at Karls- 
burg." 

Latin Waxen Tablets. 

Extant Latin tablets are more uumerouSj but have only 
been found in comparatively recent yeara. Twenty-fonr, 
containing deeds ranging in date from a.d. 131 to 167, 
were recovered, between the years 1786 and 1855, from 
the ancient mining works in the neighbourhood of Albur- 
nus Major, the modern Verespatak, in Dacia. In 1840 
Maasmann published the few which had at that time 
beea discovered, in his Lihdlus Auranus; but the ad- 
mission into his book ot two ondouhtedly spurious docu- 
ments cast suspicion on the rest, which were accordingly 
denounced until the finding of other tablets proved their 
genuineness. The whole collection is given in the 
Corpus Inacriptionum Laiinarum of the Berlin Aca- 
demy, vol. iii. 

During the excavations at Pompeii in July, 1875, a box 

* See Vcrhandl. der Philologeii'Yersamml. zii Wurzhurg, 1869, 

' iJeuiw Arehfol viii. «1, 470. 

* Froivedin^g of the Ameriean Aro,d, of ArU and Sciencea, iii. 371. 

* Annttaire de la Soc. Fran, de 2\'iimiim. el d'Architil. iii. 

' Corjiaa Inscr, Lat. iii. 01^3. 



containing 127 waxen tablets was disco7ered in the house 
of L. Caecilius Jucumlus. They proved to be perscrip- 
tir.nen and other deeda connected with sales by auction 
and receipts for payment of taxes." 

The recovery of so many specimens of Latin tablets 
has afforded ample means of understanding the mechani- 
cal arrangement of such documents among the Romans. 
Like the military tabula honedm mimonis, they con- 
tained the deed under seal and the duplicate copy open 
to inspection. Bat most of them consist of three leaves: 
they are tnptychsj the third leaf being of great service 
in giving cover to the seals. The Pompeiun and Dacian 
tablets differ from one another in some particulars ; but 
the general arrangement was as follows. The triptych 
was made from one block of wood, cloven into the 
three required pieces, or leaves, which were fastened by 
strings or wires passing through two holes near the edge 
and serviopr for hinges. Jn tiie Pompeian tiiblets, one 
side of each leaf was suak within a frume, the hollowed 
space being coated with wax in such a way thrit, of the 
six sides or pages, nos. 2, 3, 5 were waxen, while 1, 4, 6 
were of plain wood. The first and sixth sides were not 
used; they formed the outside. On the sides 2 and 3 
was inscribed the deed, and on 4 tho names of the 
witnesses were written in ink and their seals snnk into 
a groove cut down the centre, the deed being closed 
by a string of three twisted threads, which passed 
through two holes, one at the bead and the other at the 
foot of the gi'oove, ronnd the two leaves and under the 
wax of the seals, which thns secured it. An abstract 
or copy of the deed was inscribed on page 5. Tho 
Dacian tablets differed in this respect, that page 4 was 
also waxen, and that tho copy of the deed was com- 
menced on that page in the space on the left of the 
groove, the space on the right being filled with the 

» Atli della R. Ai'i-ademia dei lAncei, eer. ii. vol. iii. pt. 3, 
1875.76, pp. ISO— 230; Hi'rmeB, vol. lii. 1877, pp. 88-141; and 
0»erbeoV, Fompeji, 4th ed. by Man. 1884, pp. 489 Kqq. Ths 
Tfhola cnllectjon is to bn editnd by Prof. Zaogeaieister in Ilia 
Ci^jius Jnacr, Lat. Sve Fal. Soc. i. pi, 169, 



Paleography. 

' raniea. Tbe following diagiam stows tie 
arraugeniCQt of a BaL-ian triptyclj : — 
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It will te noticed tliat, altliongh the Btring wliicli 
closed tlie deed (as indicated by dotted lines) pnased' 
tbrough tlie holes of only two of the leaves, yet the 
third leaf (pages 5 and 6) ia also perforated with 
corresponding holes. This proves that the holes were 
first pierced iu the solid block, hefore it was cloven 
into three, in order that Ihey might afterwards adjust 
themselves accurately.' In one instance the fasteaiDg 
threads and seals still remain.' 

iii. 02fi. 




CHAPTER m. 

MATEHlAtS USED TO RECEIVE WRITING — COniviUod. 

Wb now have to esaraine the history of the more com- 
mon writing-materials of the ancient world and of the 
middle ages, viz. papyrus, vellum, and piipor. 

Papyrus. 

The papyrus plaut, Cyperus Papymf, which snpplipd 
the substance lor the great writing niiiterial of the 
ancient world, was widely cultivated ia the Delta of 
Egypt. From this part of the country it baa now 
vanished, hut it still grows in Nuhia and Abyssinia. 
Tbeophrastus, EisL Flajti. iv. 10, states that "it also 
grew in Syria, and Pliny adds that it was native to the 
Niger and Euphi'atea. its Greek name ■ndirvpo^, whence 
Latin fiapyrus, was derived from one of its ancient 
Egyptian names, P-apa.. Herodotus, our most ancient 
authority for any details of the purposes for which the 
plant was employed, always calls it ^u/3Ko^, a word no 
doubt also taken from an Egyptian term. Theophrastua 
describea the plant as one which grows in the shallows 
to the height of six feet, with a triangular and tapering 
stem crowned witL a tufted bead; the root striking out 
at right angles to the stem and being of the thickness 
of a man's wrist. The tufted heads were used for 
garlands in the temples of tUe gods ; of the wood of the 
root were made various utensils ; and of the stem, the 
pith of which was also used as an iirticle of food, a, 
vuriety of articles, including writing material, were 
manufactured : canlldng yarn, ships' rigging, light 
ekifEs, shoes, eto. The cable with which Ulysses bouud 
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the doors of the Inll when he slew the suitors was 
q-b\dv $v^\iiw (O^V*- 'txi 390). 

As a writidfj material papyrus was etnplojed in Egypt 
from the earliest lituea. Papyrus roils are represeuted 
on the Bcnlptured valla nf Egyptian temples; and rolls 
thenHirlves exist of immeme antiquity. The most 
Ancient pftpyrua roll now extant is tlie Papynis Prisse, 
at Parrs, which contains the copy ot a work composed in 
the ri-ign of & king of the fifth dynasty and is itself of 
nhont tlip yfnr 2500 B.C. or earlier. Tlie dry atmosphere 
ofEjfypt hna been specially favoni-able to the preserva- 
tiiin of ihcHB fragile documents. Buried with the dead, 
thny have lain in the tombs or awathed in the folds of 
the mnmmy-ct"lha for centuries, untouched by decay, 
and in mnny instances remain as fresh as oq the day 
when thr-y wiTu written, 

Afnmiff tho Greeks the pnpyras material mana- 
fftctiirpd for wi-iling purposes was called x"?"?! {Laiin 
fli'iTtif) an Will as by tJio names of the plant itself. 
Herodotus, T, 118, rclcrs to the early use of papyrus rolls 
timnng the Ionian flrceks, to which they attached the 
tfAfrte of ^iipffipnt, "»kinK," the writing mHterial to which 
they ii»d tmfoTo boea aocustomod. Their neighbours, 
ttifl ABay^iiUJl^, wi-ro nUo acquainted with it.' They 
C*tllp(f h "tlio rot'd of Hjtypt." An inscription relating 
in ih4» (■KjH'fiaf'd of tho reliiiildinfT of the Ereclitheum at 
Afhfnn In the yrnr 407 B.C. shows that papyrus was 
ttapij fur iht fair ctipy of the rough accounts, which 
WPlfl (Iret. JliiH^i'ibed on tttblets, Two sheets, y^dprai Sua, 
i"'Bt ttt fclif rntfl of n drnehina and two obola each, or a 
liftlo litter h fllilllintf of our money.* 

'Oifl (ifcidil of iU firdt importation into Italy is not 
kmmii, 'l'\w itory of itii introduction by Ptulemy, at 

' In tliit A»«yrlnii wi>ll-«nnTjilureii in tho BritiBh Mcisenin thers 
Mra Iwii (Wi'fii'* iSim, Jl M'lil Hi) In which two couijles -' --^'--~ 



i|ir'Hi>''Niii<1 liiltlriu luila*. In each oaiie, ona of tbe Boribes 
liilt « tililliiii tnlili't (tha hiiiuoi of one being distiDCtly 
■I'liU-il), iiml til* iiljinr u MCrulC The acroll may be either 
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the angprestion of Aristarchiis, is of auspicious authenti- 
city,' We know, however, that papyrus was plentii'ul 
iu Rome under the Empire. In fact, it was the commoa 
writiug material among' the Romans at that period, and 
became ao indispenaahle that, on a temporary failure of 
the supply in the rei,?n of Tiberius, there was danger of 
a popular tumult.' Piiny also, Nat. Hist. xiii. 11, refers 
to its hijrh social value in the words: "papyri natura 
dicetup, cum chartEB uau maxims huma.nitBS vitie constet, 
certe memoria," and again he describes it as a thing 
"(]ua constat immortalitaa horainum." 

It ia probable that papyrus was imported into Italy 
already manufactured} audit is doubtful whether any 
native plant grew in that country. Strabo says that it 
was found in Lake Trasimene and other lakes of Etruria j 
hut the accuracy of this statement has been disputed. 
>Stil], it is a fact that there was a manufacture of this 
writing material carried on in Rome, the charta Fanniana 
being an instance; but it has been asserted that this 
industry was confined to the re-making of imported 
material. The more brittle condition of the Latin papj'i'i, 
as compared with the Greek papyri, found at Hercu- 
laneum, has been ascribed to the detrimental eSect of this 
re-manufacture. 

At a later period the Syrian variety of the plant was 
grown in Sicily, where it was probably introduced during 
the Arab occup:ition. It was seen there by the Arab 
traveller, Ibn-Haukal, in the tenth century, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Palermo, where it throve in great luxuriance 
in the shallows of the Papireto, astream to which it gave 
its name. Paper was made from this source for the use of 
the Sullan; but in the thirteenth century the plant began to 
fail, audit was finally extinguished by the drying up of the 
stieam in 1591, It is still, however, to be seen growing 
in the neighbourhood of Syracuse, but was probably 
trans^planted thither at a later time, for no roention of it 



* Pltnj, N'at. Hitt. xiii. 13, " Sterililatem aentit boe qaoqnc 
faatnmque jam Tiberio principe iaopia charts:, at e eetuLi 
dareatar arbitri diRpenaantiK ; a1iaa in Inmnltii Viin '•rat.'* 
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in that place occurs earlier than 1674. Some attempts 
liave been made in receiit years to maaufnctiire a writingr 
material on tbe pattern of the ancient charta, from this 
Sicilian plant. 

The manufacture of t.h© writiiifj raaterisl, as practiced 
in Egypt, is described by Pliny, Nai. Sist. xiH. 12. Hia 
deecjiption appliea specially to tlie system of his own day ; 
but no doubt it was essentially the same that had been 
followed for centuries. His text ia far from clear, and 
there are consequently many divergences of opiuion on 
different points. The stem of tbe plant was cut longitu- 
dinally into thin etripa (philr/ra') ' with n sharp cutting 
instrument described as a needle (acus). The old idea 
that the strips were peeled off the inner core of the stem 
is now abandoned, as it has been shown that the plant, 
like other reeds, contiiina a cellular pith wiihin the rind, 
which was all nsed in the manufacture. Thecenfral strips 
were natui'ally the best, beinw the widest. The strips 
thus cut were laid vertically upon a board, side by side, 
to the required width, thus forming a layer, gckeda, 
across which another layer of shorter strips Wiis laid at 
right angles. I'liny applies to this process the phrase- 
ology of net or basket making. The two layers formed a 
" niii," plagula, or "wicker," crates, which was thus 
"woven," ten-itnr. In this procesa Nile water was used 
for moistening the whole. The special mention of this 
particular water has caused some to believe that there 
were some adhesive properties in it which acted as a paste 
or glue on the material; othei's, more reasonably, have 
thought that water, whether from the Nils or any other 
BOUi'C", solved the glutinous matter in the strips and thu3 
caused them to adhere. It seems, however, more probable 
that paste was actually used.° The sheets were finally 

' Bht.Anlilea BacJiwesen, 229, prefers to apply tlie word tchiJsa 
or sehidm to the atrips. But Pliny diatiuotly uses the word philpx, 
although he elsewhere describes the inner bark of the lime tree tiy 
thia name. Another name for the stripa was rnie. 

' Biit, 231, points out, in regard to Pliny's words, "turbiiJua 
liquur vim glutinia prcebet," that "gliitinia" is not a genitive 
hut a, dative, Pliny aever using the word "gluteu," but 
"Blutinnm," 
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and dried in the aun. Rough OT nnevGn places 
were rubbed down widi irory or a suiooth shell.' Mois- 
ture lurking between the layers was to be detected by 
strokes of the mallet. Spots, stains, and spongy strips 
{if&mve) in which the ink would run, were defects which 
also had to be encountered.' 

The sheets were joined together with paste to form 
a roll, scapnn, but not more than twenty was the pre- 
scribed number. There are, however, rolls of more thaa 
twenty sheets, so that, if Pliny's reading vicinw is con-ect, 
the number was not constant in all times. The outside 
of the roll wns naturally that part which was more 
exposed to risk oE damage and to general wear and 
tear. The best sljpets were therefore reserved for this 
position, those which lo.y nearer the centre or end of the 
roll not being necessarily so good. Moreover, the end of 
a roll was not wanted in case of a short text, and might 
be cut away. A protecting strip of papyrus was of ten 
pasted down tho edge at the beginning or end of a roll, 
in order to give additional sti-eugth to the material and 
prevent it tearing.' The first sheet of a papyrus roll 
was called the TrpoTOKoWoi/, a term which siill survives 
in diplomacy ; the last sheet was called the ea\aroKo\\iov. 
Among the Romans the protocol was marked with tlie 
name of the Cornea largitionum, who had the control of the 
manufacture, and with the date and name of the place 
whf're it was made. Tho portion thus marked was in 
ordinary practice cut awayj but thi^ cnrtailment was 
forbidden in legal documents by tho laws of Justiuiim.'" 
After their conquest ot Egypt in tho seventh century, 
the Arabs continued the mannfacture and marked the 

' Martial, riv. 209: 

" Levis ah Kqiiorea oni'tex Miirentica concha 
Fiat; ioofEen-a ouiiit harniido via." 
• Pliny, £j?j'i(. slii, 15; " qusa (oliartie) ei aoiibi» bibnlisve 
81 nt." etc. 

» Wilcken, in Sermeg. xilii. 466. 

" " Tabellionea noa scribant inatrumenta in aliia chartis quam 
in bis quie protocoUa habeat, ut tamea protocolliim talu sit, i^uod 
habeat nomen glorinaissioii coniitia largitionum et tempua quo 
ciiarta facta mi '' — A'oreU. xliv. 2. 
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protocol in Arabic. An inatance of an Arab protocol 
thus marked is found in a bul! of Pope John VIII. 
of 876, now in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 

With regard to the width ot papyrus rolls, tliosfl which 
date from the earliest period of Egyptian history are 
niirrow, of abont six inches ; later they increase to nine, 
eleven, and even above fourteen inches. The width of 
the early Greek papyri of Homer and Hyperides in the 
Hiitiah Museum runs from nine to ten incbea. From 
Pliny we learn that there were various qualities of writ- 
ing material made from papvrus and that they differed 
from one another in width. It has however been found 
that extant specimens do not tally with the figures that 
he gives; but an ingenious explanation has been lately 
proposed,' that be refers to the breadth of the individual 
sheets which together make up the length of the roll, 
not to the height of the sheets ■which forms its width. The 
best kind, formed from the broadest stripa of the plant, 
was originally the cliarta hieratica, a name which was 
afterwards altered to Angusia oat of flattery to the 
emperor Angus tua. The chart a Lima, op second 
quality, was named after hia wife. The hieratica thna 
descended to the third rank. The AvyuHa and Liaia 
were 13 digits, oraboubEi^ inches, widej the hieratica 
11 digita or 8 incbea. The charta amphilheairica, of 9 
digits or 6i inches, took its title from tbo principal 
place of its manufacture, the amphitheatre of Alexandria. 
The charta Fanniana was apparently a variety which 
was re-made at Rome, in the workshops of a certain 
Fannius, from the amphitkeatrica, the width being in- 
creased by about an inch through pressure. The Suitica 
was a common variety, named aEter the city of Sais, being 
of abont 8 digita or 5J inches. Finally, there were the 
Tisniotica — which was said to have tuken its name from 
the place where it was made, a tongue of land (Totcia) 
near Alexandria — and the common packing-paper, charta 
emporetiea, neither of which was more than 5 inches 
wide. Mention is made by Isidore, Elymol. vi. 10, of a 

» Birt, SSI sni. 
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quality of parjyma cnlled Corndiana, wticTi was firHt 
made under C. Cornelias Gallus when prefect of Egypt. 
But the name tony have disappeared from the vocabulary 
when Gallus fell into disgrace.' Another kind waa 
manufactured in the reign of Claudins, and on that no- 
count was named Claudia. It was a made-up materialj 
combining the Augusta and Livia, to provide a stout sub- 
Btanco. Finally, there was a. iarge-sized quality, of a 
cubit or nearly 18 inches in widtli, called maerocoUun, 
Cicero made use of it (Epp.adAilic. liii. 2o; xvL 3). 

Van-o, repeated by PliDy, xiii. 11, make.'i the extra- 
ordiuary statement that papyrus wnting material waa 
first made in Alexander's time. He may have been 
misled from having fonud no refeveuce to its nseinpi*a3- 
Alexandrine authors j or he may have meant to say that 
its first free manufacture was only of that date, as ibwas 
previously a government monopoly, 

Papyrna continued to be the ordinary writing material 
in Egypt to a comparatively late period,' Greek docu- 
ments of the early centuries of our era have been found 
in considerable numbers in the Payoum and other dis- 
tricts. In Europe also, long after vellum had become 
the principal writing material, especially for literary 
purposes, pajiyrHS continaed in coramon use, particularly 
fur ordinary documents, such as letters. St. Jerome, 
£jj. vii., mentions vellum as a material for letters, " if 
papyrus fails"; and St. Augustine, Ep. xv., apologia t'S 
lor using vellum instead of papyrus. A frugmeutary 
epistle of Constantine V. to Pepin la Bref, of 756, is 
preserved at Paris. A few fragments of Gi'eek literary 
papyri of the early middle ages, containing Biblical 
matter aud portions of Grieco-Latiu glossaries, have also 
survived, 

Eor purely Latin literature papyrus was also occa- 

* Ibid. 250. 

' Tlie miilJle of tlio tenth century ia tlie period when it has 
been calculated the manufacture of papjrus in Egypt, oeaaed. — 
Karabacek, Dc$ art'liiacke Papier, in MiUheilun^en ant lier 
SfiiHinlimfi der Fujiffrat Ers/iersog liaintr, bd. ii.-iii, (i8b7). 
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pionally osei in tbe early middle apes. llKnmpIeSj made 
up in book form, sometimes with a few velium leaves in- 
corporated to give etiibility, are found in different 
libi'ariea of Europe. Tljey are : The Homilies of St. 
Avitua, of the 0th century, at Paris; Sermons and 
Epistles of St. Augustine, of tlie Gth or 7tli centuryj at 
Paris and Genoa; works of Hilary, of the Gth centary, at 
Vienna ; fragments of the Digests, of the Sth century, at 
Pommersfeld ; the Antiquities of Josephua, of the 7th cen- 
tury. atMilaD ; an Isidore, of the 7th century, at St. Gall. 
At Munich, also, is the register of the Church of 
Jiaveuna, written on this mateiial in the 10th century. 
Many papyrus documents in Lotiu, datiug from the Bth 
to the 10 th century, have siirviped from the archives of 
Bavenna ; and there are extant i'ragraents of two imperial 
reacripta written in Egypt, apparently in the Sth centary, 
in a form of the Latin cursive alphabet which is other- 
wise unknown. lu the papal chancery papyrus appears 
to have been nsed down to a late date in preference to 
vellum, A few papal bulls on this material have survived ; 
the earliest beiuf^ one of Stephen III. of the year 757; the 
latest, one of Sergius IV. of lUlt.* In France papyrus 
was in common use in the sixth century.' Under the 
Merovingian kings it was used for ofhuial documents; 
several papyrus deeds of their period, dated from 625 
to 6i)2, being atill preserved in thu French aichiyea. 

Skins. 
The skins of animals are of such a durable nature that 
it is no matter for surprise to find that they have been 
appropriated as writmg material by the ancient nations 
of the world. They were in use among the Egyptians aa 
early as the time of Choops, in tiie 4th dynasty, documents 
written on skins at that period being referred to or 
copied in pnpyri of later date.' Actual specimens of skin 
roils from Egypt still exist. lu the British Museum is a 

* Hap^eri i.f. M. DelMe, in Bulletin du Con.Ue de» IVavaiu 
nut. et scieul., 1885, No. 2. 

* Greaory ot Toars, Sitt. Franc, v. 5. 

* Wilkineun, Anc Egj^^t., ed, Iliich, ii. 1C3. 



ritaal on wliite leather (Salt, 250) wbich may be dated 
about tLe year 2000 D.C, The Jews followed tlie "eamo 
custom, and to the present day continue it in their syna- 
gogue rolls. It may be presumed that their neighbours 
the Phceniciana also availed themaclves of the same kiud 
of writing material. The Persians inscribed their history 
upon skins.' The use of ekins, Si<i>6epa!,, among the 
Ionian Greeks is referred to by Herodotus, v. 58, who 
adds that in his dny many foreign nations also wrote on 

Parchment acd Vellnm. 

After what has been here stated regarding tbo oarly 
use of skins, the introduction of parchnientj or vellum as 
it is now more generally teimed, that is to say, skins 
prepared in such a way that they could be written apon 
on both sides, cannot properly be called an invention ; it 
was rather an extension of, or improvement upon, an old 
practice. The common story, as told by Pliny, Nat. Hist.. 
xiii, 11, on the authority of Vavi-o, rnns that Eumenes II. 
of Pergamum (b.C. 1117 — 1-''8), wishing to extend the 
library in bis capital, was opposed by the jealousy of the 
Ptolemies, who forbade the export of papyras, hoping 
thus to check the growth of a rival library. The 
Pergamene king, thus thwarted, was forced to fall back 
again upon Biiius; and thus came about the manufacture 
of vellum: " Mox femulatione circa bibliotheca.s regiim 
Ptolemfei et Eumenis, supnrimente cbartas Ptolemren, 
idem Varro membranas Pcrgami tradit reperta.=." * 
"Whatever may bo the historical value of this tra- 
dition, at least it points to the fact that Pergumum 
was the chiof centre of the vellnm trade. The 
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' Dioaonta, ii.32;". 
a\mht Wpriffit flxnt oi 

» Bt. Jerotne. _Ep. 
Ohai^m defainns n 
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ako refara to the pliioe of its origin : 

pnto, ^iE^ypto niiiiifltntntc commercia. 

1 niaria clauainaet, tamcn rei Attains 

misiiiat, nt penuria oharl» pellibiis 

Undo"flt Pergaraeiiarum nompn nd huoo asqua 

liein , tradeute sibi invicum posti^ritate, aervatnm tHG.'' 
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eorlier skins, was extended also to the new mannfactnrB, 
The title memhrana Pergamena is comparatively late, 
first ocunrriiig in the edict of Diocletian^ a.d. 301, de 
prettit rerum, vii. 38; next in the passage in St. Jerome'a 
epistle, quoted in the footnote. The Latin DHmG was also 
(irfecistcd as litfi&pdvai, being so nsed in 2 Tim. iv. 13 : 
" liAMora. Ta? fitfiffpiiva'i." The woi'd trto^nTioK, which 
iiftcrwards designated a vellum MS. as opposed to a 
piipyrus roll, had reference originally to the contpnts, 
nuch a MS. being capable of contuiuiug an entire work 
or corpus.* 

A» to the early nse of vellum amon'^ the Greeks and 
Romans, no eviUeoce is to be obtained from the results of 
excavationfl. No Kpecimons have been recovered at 
Herculanoum or Pompeii, and none of sufficiently early 
(late in Kgypb. There can, however, be 111 tie doubt that 
it was imported into Home nnder the Rc[mblic. The 
general account of its introduction thither ^evidently 
BugKostod by Vavro's earliei' story of the first ase of 
it— in that Ptolemy, at the suggeation of Artstarchns 
the gratnmtiririTi, having sent papyrus to Rome, Crates 
the gnimmiirian, out of rivalry, indoced Attalus of 
Porgamnm to send vellum.' References to the pages 
of cortaia municipal deeds seem to imply that the latter 
were iascribiiul in books, that is, in veltutn MSS., not 
on pnnyrug rolls.* When Ciciro, Epp. ad Attic, xiii. 24, 
uneii tho word £i<f>0^'p(it, he also seems to refer to vellum. 
The advantagi'S of the vellum book over the papyrus roll 
BTO obvious : it was in the more convenient form of the 
tudiini; it oould be re-written j and the leaves could 
roceivo writing on both aides. MartiiJ enumerates, 
Braoni? bis^;^(*/'A(ire(rt, vollum MSS. of Horner (xiv. 184), 
Virgil (186), Cicero (18S).Livy (10'^).'"id Ovid (192).» 

• BIrt, Ant. Brnhw., 41. 

• JtniiRonndo, Aaeed. i 420, 

• Mtimm»tin, Inter. NeapnI. 68-38 j Jntiali del Iitjt. (ISJQ) 
txx. 102j Murquardt, Privalleben der Smiier, 796. 

' Pliny, JVn,<. hitl. vii, 21, mentionB a cnriosit/: "In unci 
incluiikin Iliadum Uomeri oai'men in mu >.b:'.iua auriptuia trilib 
Oioovg." 
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Vellam tablets began to take the place of the tahnlse 
ceratfe, as appenra in Martial, xiv. 7 ; " Esse puta ceraa, 
licet liEec membraua vocetur : Delebis, quotiens scripia 
Dovare voles." Quintilian, x. 3, 31, reconimenda tlie use 
of vellam for drafts of their compositions by persons 
of weak sight: the ink on vellum was more easily read 
than the scratches of the stilus on wax.' Horace refers to 
it in Sat. ii. 3 ; " Sic raro scribis ut toto non quuter anno 
Merabranam poscas " ; and in other places. 

From the dearth oE classical specimens and from the 
scanty number of early mediteval MSS. of secular authors 
which have come down to ub, it seems that vellum was 
not a common writing njaterial under the first Eoman 
emperors. There are no records to show its relative 
value in comparison with papyrus.' But the latter had 
been so long the recognized material for literary use that 
the slow progress of vellum as its rival may be partly 
ascribed to natural conservatism. It was particularly 
the iuHuence of the Christian Church that eventually 
carried vellum into the front rank of writing materials 
aud in the end displaced papyrus. As papyrus had been 
the principEil material for receiving the thoughts of the 
pagan world, vellum was to be the great medium for 
conveying to mankind the literature of the new religion. 

The durability of vellum recommended it to an extent 
that fragile papyrns could in no way pretend to. When 
Coustautine required copies of the Scriptures for Lis new 
churches, he ordered fifty MSS. on vellum, " TrevTrjKovTa 
ffo>tJ.aTta iv StifidepaLt," to be prepared.' And St. Jerome, 
^j. cxli., refers to the replacement of damaged volumes 
in the library of Pamphilus at Ccesarea by MSS. on 
vellum : " Quam [bibliothecam] ex parte corniptam 

* So also Martial, liv. 5 : " LangniJa ne tristes obscurant 
luniina eerie. Nigi a tibi niveom litlera pingat ebnr." 

' Birt, Ant. Saehwesea, has attempted, to prose that vellum 
was a comparatively wortbiesB connnodity. used as a cheap 
material for rough drafln aud commoa work. Hia coiichtsion>:, 
however, cannot be accepted. For enainplp, few probably will 
agree with him that a copy of Homer'a BalriBhoTni/omachia on 
pupyrna was a git't of equal value with the lUad on vbUub. 

° Euaeljias, VU. Coruiiait., iv. 36. 
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Acacias cleTiiric et Eiizoine, ejusdem ecclesiie sncerdotes, 
in menibi-ania inataurare conati sunt." 

As to the character and appearance of vellam ab 
different periods, it will be enuuph to stite genera,lly 
that in the most ancient MSS. a thin, delicate material 
may usually be looked for, firm and crisp, with a smooth 
and glossy surface. This is genei'ally the character of 
vellum of the fifth and sixth centuries. Later than this 
period, as a rule, it does not appear to have been so care- 
fully prepared; probably, as the demand increased, a 
preater amnunt of inferior material came into the market.^ 
Dut the manufacture would naturally vary in different 
countries. In Ireland and England the early ilSS. are 
generally on stouter vellum than their contemporaries 
abroad. In Italy a highly polished surface seems at 
most periods to have beeu in favour; hence in this coun- 
try aud neighbouring districts, as the South of France, 
and again in Greece, the hard material resisted absorp- 
tion, and it is ofton found that both ink and paint have 
fluked off in MSS. of the middle ages. In contrast to 
this are the instances of soft vellum, used in England 
and Fraoce and in northern Europe generally, from 
the thirteenth to the fifteenth century, for MSS. of 
the better class. In the fifteenth century the Italian 
vellum of the Renaissance is often of extreme whiteness 
and purity. Uterine vellum, taken from the unborn 
young, or the skins of new-born auimals were used for 
epecial purposes. A good example of this very delicate 
material is found in Add. MS, 23,935, in the British 
Maseum, a volume containing in as many as 579 leaves 
a corpus of liturgical church service books, written in 
France in the 13th and llth centuries. 

Vellum was also of great service in the ornamentation 
of books. Its smooth surfaces showed off colours in all 
their brilliancy. Martial's vellum MS. of Virgil {xiv. 180) 
is adorned with the portrait of the author: "Ipaius 

' Instances, in MSS. of the seventh and tenth ceoturies, of 
vellam whii^h waa too thin or badly prepared, and therefore loft 
blank by the Bcribei, are noliced in Cut. nf Anc. MSS. in ilu 
Brit. Mii-euvi, Pt. ii. 51 i and id Delisle, Melange', p. 101. 
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voltna piima taliella gerit." Isidore, Oi%. vi. 11, 4, 
describing this material, uses the words: " Membi-ana 
QUteni aat cnndida aut luten, aut purpurea sunt. Can- 
dida naturaliter existunt. Luteum mem bean urn bicolor 
est, quod a confectore una tingitur parte, id est, crocatur. 
IJe quo Persius (iii. 10), 'Jam liber et positia bicolor 
membraua capillia,'" This quotation from Persiua refers 
to the vellum wrapper which the Eomaua were in the 
habit of attaching to the papyrus roll 1 the ^aivo\i}'i, 
psinula, literally a travelling cloak. The vellum was well 
suited, from its superior strength, to resist constant 
handhng. It waa coloured of some brilliant hue, generally 
scarlet or purple, as in Lucian ' : " itop^vph hi eKToadeir 
f) BKpOepa." Ovid finds a bright colour unsuited to his 
melancholy book, Trist. I, i. 5 : "Nee te purpureo velent 
vaccinia fuco." Martial's Ubellitu, viii. 72, is "nondum 
murice cultus "; and again he has the passages, iii. 2 : 
"et te purpura delicata velet"; and x. 93: " car mi n a, 
purpurea sed modo suta toga," the toga being another 
expression for the wrapper. In Tibullus III. i. 9, the 
colour is orange : " Lutea aed niveum involvat mem- 
brana libellum," The strip of vellam, aiWv^o^ (or 
ffiTTu/Sos), tiiulvs, huhx, which was attached to the 
papyrus roll and was inscribed with the title of the work 
therein contained, was also coloured, es appears from 
the passages in Martial, iii. 2 : " Et coeco ruheat super- 
bus index," and in Ovid, Tflst. J. i. 7 : " nee titulus minio 
neo cedro charta notetur." 

We do not know how aoon was introduced the extra- 
vagant practice of producing sumptuous volumes written 
in gold or silver upon purple-atained vellum. Towards 
the end of the third century, however, it seems ;hat such 
MSS. were well known. Theonas, probably bishop of 
Alexandria, writing to the imperial chamberlain Lucian, 
directs him how he may favoura'.'ilj dispose tbe emperor 
(Diocletian) towards the Christians, and advises him, in 
regard to the imperial library, to have the books orna- 
mented " non tantum ad Buperstitioa sumptus quantum 

' Iltpl Tur (Vl iu<r6^ avvorrai', 41 ■ 
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ad utile ovnamentum ; itaqne scribi In rtirpnrels mera- 
branis et litteris aureis totoB codices, niai specialiter 
Princeps detnnndaverit, non effectet." ' It was a eamp- 
tiioua MS. of this description which Jiiliua Capitolinua, 
early in tbe fourth century, puta into the possession of 
the younger Masimin : " Cum gramraatico daretup, 
quredam parens sua libros Homericos omnes purpureoa 
dedit, aureis littem scriptos." Against luxury of thia 
nature St. Jerome directed hia often-quoted words in bis 
preface to the Book of Job: "Habeant qui volunt 
veterea libros vel in membrania purpureia auro nvgen- 
toque descriptos vel uucialibas, ut vulgo aiuut, litteris, 
on era magi s exariita qaam codices"; and again in Ms 
T^p. xviii., to Eustochium : " Inficiuntur membracEQ 
colore purpureo, aurnm liquescit in litteras, gemniia 
codices vestiuntur, et nudua ante fores earum [i.e, 
wealthy ladies] Christua emoritur," 

The art of staining or dyeing vellum with pnrple or 
similar colour was practised chiefly in Conslaiitinople, 
and also in Eome ; bnt MSS. of this material, either 
entirely or in part, seem to have been produced in most 
of the eivihzed countries of Europe at least from tbe 
sixth century, if we may judge from surviving examples 
which, though not numerous, still exist in fair numbers. 
Of these the beat knowa are : — Portion of the Book of 
Genesis, in Greek, in the Imperial Library at Vienna, 
written in silver letters and illustrated with a series of 
coloured drawings of tbe greatest interest for the history 
of the art of the period ; of the 6 th century.' A MS. of 
the Gospels, in Greek, in silver, leaves of which are in tbe 
British Museum, at Vienna, Rome, and in larger numbers 
at Patmos, whence the others were obtained; also of 
the Cth century.' The Codex Rossanensis, lately dis- 
covered at Roasano in tiouth Italy, which contains the 

• D'AcheiT, SpkHeg. xii 549. 

' Bee a lacsiniile of one of the pages in Fal. Soe. i., pi. 178; 
and of one oE the paintiogs !□ Labarte, SUl. des Artt induatr. 
da Moyen Age (1864), album ii., pi. 77. 

■ Edited by Tischendorf, Mon. Sacr. Ined. ; see also Weotwo&d, 
I'aleeogr. Sacra Fict., "Purple Gieek USS." 
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Gospels in Greek, of tte 6th cenhiry, written also in 
silver and having a series of driiwinga illustrative of the 
Life of Christ.' The Greek Paalter of Ziirich, of the 
7th century, ia silver letters.^ The famoua Codex Argen- 
teua of Upsala, containing the Gothic Gospels of Ulfilaa' 
translation, of the 6th century.' The Latin Evangeli- 
ariom of Vienna, originally from Naples, of the same 
period, in silver uncinis; a single leaf of the MS. bein^ 
in Trinity College, Dublin.' The Latin Psalter of St. 
Germain (who died a.d, 676) at Paria, also in silver 
uncials.' The Metz Evangeliarium at Paris, of the same 
style and period. Of later date are the MSS. which 
were produced in the Carlovingiau period, when a 
fresh impetus was given to this kind of ornamental 
luxury. Such are : — The Latin Gospels at Paris, said 
to have been written for Charlemagne by Godescalo 
in letters of gold.' A similar MS. at Vienna.* 
The Latin Gospels of the Hamilton collection of MSS. 
lately at Eerliu, which appears to have once be- 
longed to our king Henry VIIL, ia probably also of 
this period.' And lastly may bo mentioned the Latin 
Pisalter in the Douce collection in the Bodleian Lib- 
rary, written in golden Caroline minuscnles and orna- 
mented with miuiaturfs.' Other specimens of purple 

' Edited, with outline tracings of the drawings, by von GehTiardt 
and Earnack, £i>angetiorv.m Code* G-raiCua purpureue Bo»;,a- 
nejiHa, 1880. 

* Edited by Ttachendorf, Moa. Saer. Jned. Noea Coll. it, 
' See an autotype in Pal. Soc. i., p]. 118. 

' Ed. Tischendorf, 1847. A faCBimile of the Dnblin leaf is in 
Far Falimjjaesf. Dublin, ed. Abbott, 1880. 

' SilvBBtre, Univ. Falieogr. (Englieb ed.), pi. 11(1. 

' WeHtwood, Fal. Sacr. Plot., " Evangelislarlum of Charle- 
magne." 

° DenkacTirifle der iais, A&ad. dee Wistemch., ijii. 85, 

• See "Die Handachr. der Haraihonschaa Sammlung," by 
Prof. Wattenbaoh, in Ifevei Jvhiti. viii. 329. Prof, Wattenbach 
would identify this MS. with the fainouB purple code:( " da auro 
j)nriBsinio in membraniH de]nir|iuvatis coloratis " which Wilfriil, 
arohbiflhop of York, causei to be made and presented to tbe 
monastery of Ripoa in the latler balf of the 7tli century. 

' Douce MS, 59, 
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MSS. are citefl in difi'ci'eDt palreographical worts aBci 
catalogues.' 

The practice of insertiiijT single leaves of pnrple-stainetl 
vellum for llie ornamt'ntatLon of MSS. was not Bncom- 
inon in the eightli and ninth ceuturles. A beuntiful ex- 
Dinple is eeen in the frngmetitiiry Latin Goept'Is from 
Canterbnry (Brit. Mua.,Eoyal US. 1. E. ^i.), alargo folio 
volume, in which there still romaiii some leaves dyed of 
a rich deep rose colour and dccoratfd with omamental 
initials and paintings, the remnant of a larger nnniber; 
of the latter part of the Slh century," But moi'B 
generally, for such partial decoration, the surface of the 
vellum was coloured, sometimes on only one side of the 
leaf, or even on only a part of it, particularly in MSS 
of French or German origin of the tenth and eleventli 
centuries.* At the period of the Renaissance there was 
some attempt at rcvivini^ this style of book ornamentation, 
and single leaves of staiued vellum are occasionally found 
inMSS.oftho fifteenth century. Other colours, besides 
purple, were also employed ; and instances occur in MSS. 
of this late time of leaves piiinted black to receive 
gold or silver writing. Such examples are, however, to 
be considered merely as curiosities. 

A still more sumptuous mode of decoration than even 
that by purple-staining seems to have been occasionally 
followed. This consisted in gilding the entire surface 
of the vellnm. But the expense of such work must have 
been so great that we cannot suppose that more than a 
very few leaves would ever have been thus treated in any 
WS.j however important. Fragments of two vellum 
leaves, thus gilt and adorned with painted designs, are 
preserved in the British Museum, Add.MS. 5111. They 
originally formed part of Greek tables of the Eusebiau 

» Seo references in Watten^ach. Scl.riflw. 110-113. 

• Cat. ofAnHent MSS. ia the Br. Maa . Pt. ii. (18S4) 20; Weat- 
wood, Pal. Saci: PicL, Rnd Face, of Mintaiures and Ofnamenli 
ofA.-Saxon and Irish MSS. pll. 14, IS. 

* An instanee of this aupwficial colonring occurs in a page oF 
the Ootton MS. VuBp. A viii., the -foundation charter of New- 
minBter, Winchestor, i.n. 966. The Harley MS. 2831, written in 
Germany in the 11th centiiryi coiil&inB many leaves of this kind. 



CBDona, no dotibt prefixed to a copy of tlie Gospels, of 
the 6ch ceiituiy.* 

Paper. 

Paper, niainifac tared from fibrous sii'istiincps, apppnra 
to have been known to tha Cliiiieso at a most remote 
period. Its introduction into Europe is due to the 
agency of the Amboj who are said to hiive first learnt its 
nso at Samarliand, which they captured a,d. 704. lis 
manufacture spread throngh their empire ; and it received 
one of its mediffival titles, cJiarta Damascna, from the 
fact of Damascna being one of the centres of paper 
commerce. A comparatively large number of eaily 
Arabic MSS. on paper still exist, dnting fiom the ninth 
century; the earliest is of the year SG(j.^ 

This oriental paper, becoming known in Europe at a 
time when the Egyptian papyrus, although not in actual 
common use, still was not yet forgotten, was called by 
the same cames, charla and pajnjTiis. It waaalso known 
in the middle ages as ckarta hornhjcina, gossijpiiia, 
cuttuiea, Damnacena, and rylina, and in Greek as 
^v\o)(apjtoii or ^vXoreviCTOv, It has in recent times also 
been generally known as cotton-paper, that is, paper 
made fi-om the wool of the cothm phmt. It is usually 
Ftout, of a yellowish tinge, and with a glossy surface. 
This last qnalicy seems to have gained for it one of its 
titles, charta serira. Imported through Greece into 
Europe, it is referred to by Theophilus, a writer of the 
twelfth century {Schcdnla direraarinn artium,,^ i. 24) as 
Greek parchment, pergamena Grxca. ; and he adds, " quse 
fit ex lana ligni." But it does not appear to have been 
used to any great extent even in Greece before the 
middle of the thirteenth century, if one may judge from 
the very few extant Greek MSS. on paper of that time. 

Paper-moking in Eoiope was first established by the 
Jloors in Spain and by the Arabs in Sicily; and their 

• Cat Anr. MSS. Pt. i. (IFSl) 21. 

' See faPHimiles oE several in the Oriental Ser.'en of the Pala;o- 
graphical Society. 

» Ed, R. Hen^rie. 1S47, p. 2a 
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paper was at first still the same oi-ifntal paper above 
described. In Spain it was called pergameno de panno, 
cluth parchment, a title which distinguished it from 
the pergameno de cuero, or vellum ; and it is so de- 
scribed in the laws of Alphonso, of 1263. On the 
eipalsion of the Mow?, aD iuferior quality was produced 
by the less skilled Christians. From Sii3ily the manu- 
facture passed over into Italy. 

Here we must pause a moment to revert to the ques- 
tion of the material of which oriental paper was made. 
As already stated, its early European names point to the 
general idea that it was made of cotton. But recent 
investigations have thrown doubts on the accuracy of this 
view ; and a careful analysis of many early samples has 
proved that, although cotton was occasionally used, no 
pnper that has been examined is entirely made of that 
Bubstance, hemp or flax being the more usual material." 
An ingenious solution of this difficulty has been recently 
ofl'ered, that the term yaprrjii ^ofi^uKivot, charta homhy- 
cina, is nothing more than an erroneous reading of 
j(a.pTj}<; ffafi^iiieLvoi, charta bavihijciiia, that is, puper 
made in the Syrian town of Bambyce, Ba/iQuKt), the Arab 
Mambidsch.' llie question of material is not, however, of 
any particular importance for our present purpose; audit 
is only the distinction which has beun made between orien- 
tal paper and European paper, as being the one of cotton 
and the other of linen rag, that requires it to be noticed. A 
more satisfactory means of disliuf^uishing the two kinds 
of paper Ja afforded by the employment of water-marks in 
European paper, a practice which was uLiknown to the 
oriental mannfactnrer. 

Sevei-al examples survive of oiieutnl paper, or paper 

* C. M. Briqaet, Si^c.herchee aur Ug Premier) Papiert 3u X* n« 
2CIV Siii-U, in the Memoiret de la &e. A'al. det AiUiquaires de 
Fi-dHne, tome slvi i and a review of the same by C. Paoli, Caria 
di Cofone B Carta di Lino, in the Areiieio Slorico liatiano, 1885, 
p. 230. Karabacek, Do* arahlscie Papier, in Mitlheilvngen aus 
ier 8ammlua</ drr Papyrus Erxkerzog Sainer, hd, HAii. 87. 

' Karabaoek, Neue Q'ltUen tur PupiergeschiiUet in Mitthei- 
lunjen (u< sHjpr.) bd. it, 117. 
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made in tlia oriental fashion, nsed for European docu- 
ments and MSS. The oldoat recorded dociimeut waa a 
deed of King Roger of Sicily of the _v Par 1102, and 
othera of otlier Sicilian kings of the 12th century are 
also mentioned. At Genoa there are extant letters of 
Greekemperoi-a.of 1188-1202. The oldest known imperial 
deed is a chnrter of Frederic II. to the nuns of Goess, in 
Styria, of 1228.* The samo emperor forbade, in 1231, 
the use of paper for public deeds. A Visigoth ic paper 
MS. of the i2th century, from Siloa, near Burgos, is 
now in the Eibliotbeque Nationale of Paris (Nouv. Acq. 
Lat. 1296);* a paper notarial register at Genoa dates 
from 1154 ; in the Britist Museum there is a paper MS. 
{Arundel 208), written in Italy, of the first half of the 
13th centnrv; and at Munich the autogi-aph MS. of 
Albert de BJham, 1238-1255, is also on tiie same kind 
o£ paper. In aeveral cities and towns of Italy there 
exist registers on paper daling back to the thirteenth 
centory.* Letters addressed from Castile to Edward I. 
of England, in 1279 and following years, are on the sums 
material; and a register of the hustings court of Lyme 
Kegis, now in the British Museum, which begins with 
entres of the year 1309, is on paper which waa pro- 
bably imported from Spain or Bordeanr, such as tbnt 
employed for the BordeDnx customs register of the be- 
ginning of the reign of Edward II., now in the llecord 
Office.' 

The earliest reference to the malfiriul of paper made 
in Euiope appears to be that in the tract of Peier, abbot 
of Cluny (a.D. 1122-1150), "adversna Judteos," cap. 5, 
in which among the various kinds of books he mentions 
those made sxra&v.yisvelQfxim'pannorum* There appeai-a 

* J. G. ScTiwBTidner, Cliavta Linea, 178a 
» Belisle, 3fe?a7igcs, 109. 

* Cited hy Profesaiir Paoli, La Sloria drlla Carta sficvdo gli 
ultivii itiidi, in JV'iioca Antologia, vol. jcviii, (1888), p. 297. 

' See also Rogers. HUt. Agrieidt. and Pi-ices, i, 644. 

' " Qualea quotidie in uMi legendi liabemiis, uLiqiie ex pellnra 
wietiim, hircornm, ve! vitnlonira, sive ex liiblia vel jimcia ovieo- 
taliuDi pa,lndiim,aut ex rasuns vetertim pannui'um, Bcuesquatibet 
alia forte Tlllore materia compactor." 
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to have certainly been an extensive mannfectnre in Italy 
»n the first lialf of the thirteenth centary. There is 
evidence of a paper trade at Gen(» as early as 123-5.' Bat 
the place from which we have the earliest known water- 
jnark, on paper which was nsecl in i29:i, is Fabriano, in 
the marquisate of Ancona, where the indnstry was 
eStabhshed certninly before the year 1276, and probably 
^Udi earlier. The jnrist Barlolo, in his treatise Da 
fjtSiS'uta et armis, mentions the excellent paper made 
Ijljere in the fonrterath century. Other centres o£ early 
juannfactare were Colie, in i'ascanv, Padua, where a 
factory wa<i established at least as early as IS40,Treviso, 
Venice, Pi»nerol and Cnselia in Piedmont, Florence, 
Kologi*. Parma, Milan, and other places. From the 
nortlievn towns of Italy a trade was carried on with 
Gerini"'?. Vfhere also factories were rapidly founded in 
the fourteenth centnry. France borrowed the art of 
paper-''"'"'DS fi'om Sp^in, whence it was introduced, it 
13 said, as early as 1189, iuto the district offfiranlt. 
The north of Europe, at first supplied from the 
Qouth, gradually took up the manufacture. England 
drew her Bupplies, no doubt, at first from such trading 
ports as Bordeaux and Genoa ; but even in the fourteenth 
century it is not improbable that she hid a rough home- 
manufaotnro of her own, although it is said that the 
first English mill was set up in Hertford not earlier than 
the sixteenth century. 

Paper was in fairly general use throughout Europe in 
the secoud half of the tourleenth century j at that time it 
began to rival vellum aa a material for books; in the 
course of the fifteenth century it gradually superseded 
it,. MSS. of tliia later period are someiiincs composed of 
both vellum and paper, a sheet of vellum forming tho 
outer leaves of a quire, the rest being of paper : a revival 
of the old practice observed in certain papyrus books in 
w}iich volhira leaves protected and gave strength to the 
leaves of papyrus. 

A knowledge oE the appearance of paper aud of water- 
' Briquet, Papiert el Filigrai.en dei Arvhivet d« Gtnet, 1888, 
p. 3ti. 
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marka of dilTerent perioi?3 is of great assistance in as- 
aigniag dates to undated papur MSS. In ths fonrteeiith 
century Europeau paper is URUiilly stout, and was made 
in frames composed of thick wires wLiL'b. have icft 
strongly defined impressions. In the next century the 
texture becomes finer. The earliest known water-mark, 
as ah'eady stated, is on paper used in the year 1293. At 
first the marks are simple, and beinff impressed from 
thick wires are well deHiied. In process of time they 
liecome finer and more eUboratf, and, particularly iu 
Italian paper, they are enclosed within circles. Their 
variety is almost endless : animals, beads, birds, fishen, 
flowers, frnits, domestic and warlike implements, letters, 
ai-morial bearings, and other devices are used; some 
being peculiar to a country or district, others appai'ently 
becoming favourites and lusting forconip.-ir;itively loro* 
periods, bat constantly cliangiog in details. Tor example, 
the glove, a common mark of the sixteenth ccntnry de- 
velops a number of small modifications in its progress; 
and of the pot or tankard, which runs through the 
latter pai't of the sixteenth century and the early part 
of the seventeenth century, there is an extraordinary 
number of different varieties. Theniiniesof makers were 
inserted os water-marks quite at the beginning of the 
fourteenth oenturyj but this practice was very soon 
abandoned, and was not revived until after the middle of 
the sixteenth century. Tlie insertion of the name of 
place of manufaciure and of iho date of ii:aiiiitaotui'u 
ia a modern us:igo. 
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WBITISO IMPLEMENTS, ETC, 

The Stilus, Pen, etc. 

Op writing implements the ffTv\o-!, •■^pa^eiov, ypaifiii, 
'^pa^ihiov, stilus, graphium, made of iron, bronze, or 
other metal, ivory, or bone, was adapted for writiog oa 
waxea tablets, the letters beinp: scratched with the sharp 
point. The other end was fashioned into a knob or flit 
head, wherewith the writing could he obliterated by 
smootheuing the wax, for correction or erasure : hence 
the phrase verfere stiluni,^ "to correct." Among the 
Roman antiquities found in Biitain, now deposited in the 
British Museum, there are several specimens of the sh7/(«, 
in ivory, bronze, etc. Many of them are furnished with 
a sharp projection, at right angles to the shaft, near the 
head, for the purpose of ruling lines on the wox. The 
passage in Ovid, Mcium. is. 521, thus describes the actiua 
of tbe writer : — 

" Deitra tenet ferrom, vm^imni lenet altera cernm. 
Iiicipit, et diibltiLt, Bcribit diiiniiaitque tabellaa. 
Ut iiotat et diilet, mutat, calpatque probatq-ue." 

Here the stilua is simply feiTum. In another place, 
Amor, I. xi. 23, Ovid gives its title of grapkium : " Quid 
digitoa opus est grapbio laa^are tenendo?" 
'Jhis riddle on the stilus also occurs: — 

" Do Kiimtno planus, «ed non ego planus m imo, 
Vernor utiimque tnaiiu; diversa et mnnera fimgori 
Aliera para revooat quidquid para alt^a fecit." ' 
TLo case in which such implements were kept was tl.e 
I Hnraoe, Sat. I. i. 72 : " B.-epe «tilara vcrUa." 
* Bieae, AiUI-ol. Lai. I. no. ii-u. 
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Writing Implements, etc, 

ypaipioB^itr}, graphiaritim ; as in Martial, xiv. 21,"armata 
6U0 graphiai-ia ferro." 

For writing on pnpyroa tlie reed, KiiXofio';, Bova^ 
ypaif>ev'{, cry^otvo';, calamus, canna, was in use/ Suitable 
reeds camo chiefly fiom Ejjypt, as referred to byMartisi, 
xir. 38: "DafccliartishHljilescalamosMeinpliiticatellus"; 
or-fvom Cnidns, as in Ausonias, Ep. vii. : " Nee jam fissi- 
pedis per calami vias Grassetur Cnidiie sulriis arundinis." 
Parallel with our use of steel pens is that of the ancient 
metal reeds, of which a few specimens, in bronze, have 
been fonnd in Italy, and one in Enplaiid/ The case in 
which reeda were kept was the Kokaucd^Kij, leaXofik, 
calamariiim, thf^ea ccdamaria. ; aa in Martial, xiv. 19 : 
" Sortitng thecam, cnlamis armave memento." In Diocle- 
tian's edict, De pretiis roTun veiialiam, the reed-cuse 
appears as made of leather. 

Heeds continued in use to some extent tlironfj'Ii the 
middle a^es. In Italy they appear to have survivL'd 
into the tifteentli century.' 

The KonStXiov, penieuln-s, penicilhis, was the brush with 
which writing in gold was applied.' 

The pen, penifa, is first mentioned by an nnouymous 
historian who tells us that, to enable the unlettered O.-tro- 
goth Theodoric to write his name, he was provided with 
a stencil plaie, tln'ougli- which he drew with a pen the 
strokes which foimed the first four letters of his name: 
" nt, posita lamina super chartatn, per earn penua duceret 
et subsci-iptio ejus tantom -videretur." ' Isidore, Oiu'ij. vi. 
IS, describes the pen thus: "Ipstrumenta scribe calamus 

* Pliny, A'of. JfiH. xvi. Sfi : " Chart inaue aerviunt calami." 
Soma Bpeoimera of nncieiit reeila cut lite a pea (Aiisonius, 
" fiasipaa calamus '') are ia the Egyiilian gallery, Biilish. 
Ma Beam. 

' Soo Biilletino del? Inilihdo, 18*3, p- I"*' i I'^f'O, pp. 68, 69, 
150. The one fonndin England is prGserved among the Roamiio- 
Britinh antiqnitiea in the British Masettm. 

* For detailed information, see Wattenhach, Bi-hrlflw. 188. 

* TheophiloB, De divertia arlihtis, iii. 96, mentions the reed for 
this purpose; "Atque rogo pnriter, calnmo com ceperit aucum, 
lllnm coanmoveat, palchre si aorihere tiutarit." 

' In the Exi-erpia printed at the end of Grmiovius'a edition of 
Ammianns MarcelUnns, IfiW, \x 512. 
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•t penra. Ex his enim verba pajfin's infignntor ; Bed cnla- 
mua nrboris eat, penna avis, cnjus acitmea dividitur in 
duo, in toto corpoie unitnto servata." Bat, although no 
earlier meutioa of the quill pen than these has been 
fonud, it can scarcely be sojjposed that, aa soon as 
vollum came iuio geoei-al ose, so wbvionsly convenient an 
imiilcment, always ready to hand, eoiilJ huve been long 
overlooked, phu-licular!y in places where reeds of a kind 
suitable for wcitinLr conld not be had. The hard surface 
of tho new inatoriul could bear the flexible pressure of 
Uio pen which iu heavy strokes might have proved too 
nuioh (or tbo more fragile papjrns. 

Inks, ete. 

Black ink, the or.liniiry writing fluid of wntnries, 
^IXdv, or more exactly •^pa^iKov ^LtKa-v, fieXilvcov, aira' 
me'iltiiii, or atravtcnlumi librariunt to distinguish it from 
blackiua used for other purposes, later eyxavirrov, tixcau*- 
tum, differs iu tint at various periods and in different 
countries. In early MSS. it is either pni-e black or 
slightly brown ; in the middle ages it varies a good deal 
nccording to age and locality. In Italy and Southern 
Kurope it is generally blacker than iu the north, in 
France and Flanders it is generally diirker than in 
England; a Spanish MS. of the ]4tli or loth century 
tniiy usually be recognized by the pecnliar blackness 
of the ink. Deterioration is observable in the oonrae 
of time. The ink of the hfteeuth century particularly 
is often of a faded, grey colour. 

The ancients used ihe litiuid of the cuttle fish, as in the 
lines of Persius, iii. 12 :— 

" Tunc queritur craasas oalamu q^ood pendeat htimor, 
Nij^ra qnod inf asa vaneaoat sepia lymjiha, 
Dilutaa qiieritur geniiuet qnod tiatala guttas." 

Pliny, Nat. Hist. ixxv. 6, mentions soot and gum as the 
ingredients of writing ink. Other later authors add 
gall-apples. Metallic infusions seem also to have been 
used at an early period. In the midde ages vitriol was 
an ordinary ingrpdient. Thenphi'u^, in bii wnrl; 7>fl 
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lirereia arlihus, written probably early in the twelftli 
eentury, gives a recipe (i. 40) lor the manufacture of 
ink from thorn woud boiled down aud tuiuijL'd with 
wine and vitriol. 

Inks of other colours are also found in MSS. of tlie 
middle ages: green, yellow, and others, but generally 
only for ornnmentnl purpoaea, although volumes written 
entirely in coloared ink are atill extant, Ked, either in 
the form of a pigment or fluid ink, is of very ancient and 
common use. It is seen on the early Egyptian papyri; 
and it appears in the earliest extant vellum IJSS., either 
in tif.lea or the first linea of columns or chapters. The 
Greek term was fieXdviov kAkkivov; Latin minium, nibrica. 
A volume written entirely in red ink, of the 9tb. or 10th 
centoryj is in tlie British Museum, Harley MS, 2795. 
The pni'ple ink, Kivvi'i^apit, aacrum incaustiun, reserved 
^.t Byzantium for the exclusive use of the emperors, 
'eeems to have originally been of a distinct kind. Later 
"le same term, mvvd^apiv, appears as a synonymou.s 
term with minium. 

The ink-pot, jueXai/So;^oi', /jLfXaiBd\ij, fieXavSoj^ftov, atra- 

jnentaTium, used by the ancients, was generally, as 

appears from surviving examples, a small cylindrical 

' r or metal box, the cover often pierced with a hole to 

it the insertion of the reed. In paintings on the 

■ails of Pompeii double ink-pots, with hinged covers, are 
depicted, the two receptacles being probably for black 
and red ink.' Througliont the middle ages the ink- 
horn was in common uae. 

Gold was used aa a writing fluid at a very early 
period. In a. papyrus at Leyden, of the tlurd or 
fourth century, there is a recipe for its manufacture.* 
Something has already been said on its use in con- 

ection with pnrple-atained vellum. Ordinary while 
ilium WSS, were also written in gold, particularly in 
le ninth and tenth centuries, in tlie reigns of the 

larloTingian kings. In moat of the large national 



• JH««eo Borbonifo, i. pi. 12. 

' Leemans, Pupj/ri Gnsct Mtti. Lugd. Bat., 
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librariea einroples are to be found,' The practice passed 
from the conttneat to England, and was followed to 
fiome considerable extent in this coantrf , not only for 
pnrtial decoration, bnt also for the entire ti'it of MSS. 
The record of & purple MS. written in gold, by order 
of Wilfrid of York, late in the 7th century, has already 
been noticed (p. 41, note 1) ; bat the way in whith this 
volnme is referred to : " Ina-nditum ante secalis nostria 
qooddani miraculum " proves that such snmptuoua MSS. 
were not known in England before tbat time. St. 
Boniface, writing in a.D. 785 to Eadbnrg, abbess of St. 
Mildred's, Thanet, asks her to get transcribed for him in 
gold the Epistles of St Peter.' But the existing English 
examples are of later date.* Gold writing as a practice 
died out in the thirteenth century, although a few isolated 
instances of later date are found. State letters of the 
Byzantine emperors were also sometimes written in 
gold, and the same was used for imperial charters in 
Germany, as appears from extant examples of the 
twelfth century, and for similar documents in other 
countries.* 

Writing in silver appears to have ceased contempora- 
neously with the disuse of stained vellum. This metal 
would not show to advantage on a white ground. 

' Such MSS. in the British irus-enm are Harl. MS, 2788, the 
"Codex Aureus," a copy of the GoBpele, iu uni jal letters, of the 
9th century; Harl. MS. 279?, also a copy of the Gi>9p?la, in 
niinu'^ctila writing, late in the 9tli century, from the ffioasBtery of 
St, Genevievu, Paris. The Cottonian MS., Tiberias A. ii., which 
was Beut BH a present to kiug JE)thelBtan by ilie emperor Otho, 
alto contains some kaves writlea in goid. 

' " Sio et adhuo deprecor . . . , ut mihi enm iiuio couBeribas 
epistolas domioi mtd Saneti Petri apostoli, ad honoreia et 
reverentiam sanctaram scriplurararn ante ociili s carualium in 
pTtedieatido, et quia dicta ejus qui me in hoc iter diresit maxime 
uemper in prasseotia cupiaia habere." — Jall^, HoivamentA Moyun- 
iiaa, iii. 9a. 

* The foundation charter of Newminster, Winchester, granted 
by king Edgar in 966, in Cotton. MS. Tesp. A^ viii., is written 
in gold; The Benedictionat of .^thelwold, bishop oE Winchester, 
ApD. 963-984, also contains a page in gold. 

* Wattenbach, Scknflw. 214-237, 
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Varions Implements. 

For ruling yiapyri, a circular plate of lenJ, utinrXorepi;! 
tio\i0ot, TpnxoeK! /i6\i8Boi, «y/cXo^oXi/3So!, was used. Ink 
WHS removed with the sponge. Papyrus would scarcely 
bear scraping with the knife. If the ink was still wot, 
or lately applied, its removal wa,s of course easy. Martial, 
iv. 10, sends a spon,s® with his iiev?ly- writ ten book of 
poems, wherewith the whole of his veraes might be 
cleaued off.' Augustas effaced bis half -completed 
tiagedy of Ajas, with the remark : " Ajacem suum in 
spongiam incubuisse.'" With vellum MS3. the knife or 
eraser, rasorium or now^cicla, came iato use. While 
wet the ink could still be sponged away; bob when it 
was hard and dry, and for erasure of single letters and 
words without obliterating also the suirouuding toit, it 
was scraped off. 

The penknife w.i9 the trfiikri, ykvifiat'ov, 7X1WT7J0, or 
'jXvipK, scalpnim lihrarium, the medieval sf<dpeUnm, 
citltellus, or artaovs ; the ruler was the Kavtov, canon, 
norma, regula, lineariwn ; the pricker or compass for 
spacing off the ruled lines was Sia^iiTi)'!, circiims, or 
punctoritim ; and lastly, the office of the modern pencil 
was performed by the pointed piece of lead, fioXvldoo^, 
plumbum, or plummet. 

" Dum novus eat rasa neo adhm miJii fronte !ib«lla3, 
Fagina dnm tangi doq bene aicca timet, 
I, liner, et caro perfer leva muniis amico, 
Qui meruit nugas primug habere mens. 
CarrB, Bed ioatrnctus : comitetur Puaicn lihntm 

Spongia; muneribaa convenit ilia mGis, 
Non. posimnt nostroB inultffi, Faustine, litOHB 
Emiiadare jocosi una litura potti^t." 
* BuetouiiiB, Awg. 85, 




The Boll. 



AjlfiKQ the GrerlvS tlm ordinary term=! for a bcot (that 
ifl, a roll) were 0i^Xov and its diniiniitiye ^t/SXioi*.' 
Eiirlier forms of these wnrds were /i6,3\ot; and, more 
rarely, 0v$\iop, which were clearly derived from the 
material, the |Si>^'\o« or papyrus, of which books were 
made, Tlie corresponding word liber of the Latin 
people, in like manner, was adopted as a term for a 
book, primilively made of the b:irk or inner rind of the 
Hme 01' other tree. Such b^ii-k-booka, however, dis- 
appeared in presence of tlie more convenient and more 
plentiful papyrus imported from Egypt; but the old 
nftrae was not unfitly transferred to a book made of the 
new substance, which in texture and general appenr- 
arice waa not onlike the old.* 

A diminntive of the word tiher was Wiallux, which, as 
a literary titlo, specially referred to a book of poems, a 
HonsQ in which it is constantly used by the Roman poets, 
It came at lenglh to be used as an equivalent of liber, 
»Dd to expreis a book in general. 

'I'ho old form of a book was the roll, the Latin 
vohimpn. The Greeks do not appear to have had any 
parallel cxjiri'ssion at an early diite; the word KvXii'Spot 
Vtfing coTiipuratively late. Another term was ei/uXrjfia 

' /SiSXfnf lil"o mount a letter, antl is used in thia sense by 
airmlotiiti. Hiiiilim in hi- Lexicon ^x\Amm ^.3^f'"■ as i-^iirro-Kfi. 
* For inii(nTieuii of uimfiiiiiutL of matL-rial, see Wiittenb;iuh, 
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cr i^flXttiia', taore rare were (l\iirapiov, eiXijtdi', A 
medissval Lalin term is Tof.uhta, 

Agaiuj a later Greek term was to/'o? (originally a 
cntting of papyrus), applicable to a roll coDtainiug a 
portion of a collection or of a great ivork. Neithar 
this terra nor ^■^\lov, nor lihur nor Ubcllu^, could be 
applied in the siQgnkr nnmber to more than a single 
toll or volume, A work consi^tiug of many volumes, or 
several divisions, must be described by tbe plural forma 
0iffX.ia, TOfxai, I'ibri, etc. On t!ie otlier hand, the several 
books of a work, if written on one roll, counted only for 
one ^(flXi'oc or liber. Thus Ulpian, Dige-t. xssii. 62, 
lays down; " Ri cui centum libri sint legati, centum 
Tolnmina ei dabiinua, non centum qiira quia io^euio suo 
metitus est. . . , nt puta, cnm haberet Iloraerum totnm 
in nuo volumioe, non quadraginta oeto libroa cora- 
putamos, Bed unum Homeri volumen pro libro acci- 
piendum est." 

For Biib divisions such terras as 'hAya, trvyypaii/j,a, avv- 
Tay/Ma also were used. 

The word revxp^i in tbe sense of a literary work in 
several volumes, was employed at a late period. Originally 
it seems to have been applied to the chest or vessel in 
which the several rolls of such work were kept, and canie 
in course of time to refer to the contents.' Xenophou, 
Artab. vii. 6, 14, mentions books iv fuXiVot? revj^eot, 
■ In like manner the terms pnndectes and hihliotheca, 
originally referring to a work in several rolls kept 
together in their chest, were afterwards used specially to 
mean a MS, of the entire Bible.' B'lbHotheca continued 
to bear this meaning down to tha close of the fourteenth 
oentury, if not later.' 

To distinguish a work contained in the compass of a 
single roll, there was the title fiovu^i^Xo^ or fiovo^iffXav. 

There can be no doubt tliafc the convenience^ of sub- 
dividing the lengthy works of authors into rolls of 

» B\rt,Aiit. Bueiw. S9. 

* Bibliothera was nsed in this Hence by St. Jerome, Others, 
«■ CasBiodonis, Bade, Alciiio, preferred Punrfecifli. 

• See esamtiles in Wnttunb^ch, Schrljho. 126-129. 
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moderate size mnsfc Lave been appreciated in tbe earliest 
ppriod of the publication of Greek iiteratnre; and, altlioDgb 
the authors themselves may not originally have divided 
their writin<js into Bepsrate portions to suit the ordinary 
length of a conveniently-sized roll, yet tbe practice of 
the scribe wo;ilil eventually react on tbe anthor. Tbus 
we find the works of Homer divided into books of a 
length which could be contained iu an ordinary roll ; and 
we know that in course of time authors did regularly 
adapt the divisions of their works to the cnstcniary length 
of the ^iffKia ftud volumiiia. 

The roll was rolled ou a stick, o/j.ipa.'Kav or wm- 
hiliciis, to which tbe last elieet of the papyrus, eV;:(;aTo- 
KoWtop, was attached. Many of the rolls found at Her- 
culaneum had a mere central core of papyrus. A knob 
or button, usually of bone or wood, was affixed to each 
end cf the stick, the name of which, o^^a\o's, wmhiliciia, 
appears to have been also extended to these orna- 
mental additions. Porphyrion, commenting on Horace, 
Epod. xiv. 8, says: "in tine libri umbilici ex ligno aut 
esse Solent poni." Oi", instead of the simple knob or 
button, there was a tip, leepav, cornu, of ivory or soma 
such ornamental material; and either might be plain or 
coloured.' The edges, /ronfes, of tbe roll were cut down 
and smoothed with pumice,' and sometimes coloured. 
The wrapper of an ordinary roll might be of commoa 
pa,pyTUS, charta emporetioa ; in case of a more valuable 
work, a vellnm cover, stained with colour," was used as 
a protection — the ^atcoXij? or ^atXwijc, pwiula (the 
travelling cloak), as it was commouly eailed,' Lucian, 
Adv. indoctum, 7, refers to nn ornamentiil work thus; 

' Tihallua, in. i.l3:"AtqD£ 
frontes," Marlml, iii. 2, 0, "; 

' Ovid, Ti-iit. I. i. 11, "Neo frngili ^emiric poliaiitiir pumioo 
fronteH " : Catullus, xxiL 8, " pamke omnia s^quula," 

" See above, p. 39. 

• The " cloak " {^aAn.ijt) which St. Paul left at Troas (2 Tim. 
jv. 13), and wliiuh Timuthy was to bring togeUierwitli the boolia 
and paruiimeat-s, m^y have buuu iu luut a bi^ok-uovar. tiee Bii'l, 




mopipvpav fiev eyou tt/v Biipdipav, ■)(pvaovu he tou ofi.<pa\6i' " } 
Vd Aliirtial, i. 06, has the linea:— 

" Sed pumicata froute ai quia est non^nm 
Nee nmbilida ciiitn-i atque mouibratin, 
Mcrcace: tales habeo."" 

For preservation against moths, etc., cedar oil was 
fobbed on the papyrus.' A good pofni was worthy of 
a protection: "cedrodigua lueiitua" (Persias, i. 42) ; 
'*cedro niiuc licet ambules perunctua" (Martial, iii. 2, 7). 
!But it imparted a yellow tiut : " qiiod ueque sum cedro 
^avus " (Ovid, Tnst. III. i. 13j. 

The cheat or box in wliich the rolla were kept was tho 
«i|3aiToV, C'ipsa, cisla, foi-ulns, niJuH, putrus, or 
rinium. To tie bund its of rolls together was a 
Mtractiye process, as the papyrus was injurod; so 
Jetroniasj Satuncon, cii. : " Charloa alligatas mutant Hgn- 
Extensive works were arraiifjed in their enpsse 
a decades, trinda, or other sets, as we know from the 
[aiiiples of the works of Livy, Dio Cussins, Varro, and 
hera. 

For convenience of reference when the roll was placed 
1 a box or ou a shelf, a vellum label, aiXku0ov or aiTTv 
tia<i' Trmatiov, also yKomaa, 'Y^ioaanpLov, tliiihis, index, 
was attached to the edge of the roil and inscribed with 
the title of the work,* and, for distinction, was also 
coloured.* Such Utidi are pithapa the "lora rubra" of 
Catullus, xxii. 7. Cicero, wiiting to Atticus, iv. 4, givea 
both Greek and Latin names ; " Etiam velim tnihi niittaa 
de tuis librarjolis duos aliquos, quibus Tyranuio utaiur 
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'- Vitrnvius, ii. 3, 13, 

- Mavqnardt, Prieatl. der Miimer, 704, 

' Sea au engraviajt, copied fiom a aculjitnre, in Sfhwai 
omrtnienfw librorwn (175t)), lab. ii., wheiein are repreHeatfd 
of rolls pUced on sbelvea, lilce bottles in a wine-bin, with the 
dftpending in front; also an engraving of a capsa, with 
enclosed, on tlie title-|iage ol ilariui, Fo'piri Diplom.i 
Miueo MorhontBO, tav. xii, 

* See above, p. 39. 
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glutinfttoribap, ad cetera adinmistria, iisque impevea nt 
BUinant membranulam, ex qua indiceg fiant, quos V03 
Gra3ci, nt opionr, aChX-vQuui appellatis." And the lines 
of TibnUua, III. i. 9, may be quoted as deauribing the 
outward appeaniuce of tlie roll ; — 

" Ltitea BQil nivenni involvat merabrana libelluro, 
Pamei cui c inos tondeat ante comas ; 
Biimmaque prvetoxat tennU fastigia cliaWra, 
Indicet nt uameii, littera facta, paur." 

Ite text was written in coluraiia, o-eXt'Se?, pngi'nat, 
Tlie term o-eXi? (oriirinaliy the gangway between ttio 
rowing benclioa of a ship) was first applied to the apace 
"between two columns, and then to the column itself. 
Other terma were the diminutive a-eXiStov and aara- 
&aTov. The lines of the columns r.iu parallel with the 
length of the roUj' and lead was used for drawing the 
ruled lines. Such ruling, however, was not always, and 
perhaps not generally, employed, for the hiirizoutal fibre 
of the papyrus itself was a safHcient guide for the lines 
of writing; and the fact that the marginal line of the 
columns frequently trends away out of the perpendicular 
pi-oves that in such instances tliere were no ruled lines 
to bonnd the columns laterally. These were generally 
narrow, at least iu the texts which were written by 
plcilled scribes for the market; and occasionally we find 
the letters made smaller at the end of a line in order to 
accouimodato words to the available i^pnce. An example 
of writing in wide columns is seen in the pnpyrus of 
Aiistotle on the Constitution of Athens — a Jiy. which 
was written for pnvate use and not for sale. 
The title of the work was written at the end. 
The reader unrolled the book with the right hand; 
with the left hand he rolled up what he had read.' To 
unroll a book was i^eikfiv, aveikflv, aveKiaaeiv, eXiaaeiv, 

' Before the time of Jnlina Cesar, ofBoial dcspatchea appear to 
have been written " tritDSi'crs& charta," that i.f , with the linoa 
parallel with the breadth of the roll. Saetonius, Jul. d^s. 66. 

* See an engraving, from a, RCTilptnred sarcophagiTs. in Duri'm- 
berg and Sag-lio'a Diet, dea Anliqv.it ea, s. v. "BiMiotheoa,'' ia 
whieh a maa ia I'epraseoUd reading from an open roll. 



etXetv or ei\eiv, ei'olvere, reroli'ere, volvere, expUcpre, 
Tlie book read to the end was " explieicua usque ad sua 
coriiua" (Martial, si. 107), or "ad umbilicum," as iu 
Horace, Eiiod. xiv, 8 : — 

" Dons ram tne vetat 
Inceptos, olim pTomiEuuin ciirmt;ii, iamtxts 
Ad umbilicuin addiLceie ; " 

arid in llartial, iv. 89 ; — 

" Ohe, jnm aatia est, ohe libdlo. 
Jam per veuimna usque ad uialjilicoa,'' 

From tlie term " cxplicitus " came the mcdiioviil " ex- 
plicit," formed, no doubt, as a pendant to "incipit." 
The term to roJl up a book was plicare. The beginuiiig 
of the roll wns held under the chin while the hands were 
employed in turning the umbliici. Hence Martial, i. 
i ti(i, refers to "virgiuia .... charta), quae trita duro 

non iuhorruit mento " j and again, x. 96, he has i " Sic 
nova noc mento sordida charta jnvat." 
j Tbe inconvenience of writing on the back of the roll is 

I obvioQs, and this practice was probably very seldom, if 

I ever, followed in the case of works intended for sale. 

Authors' copies, however, were often ojmt/iograpk, as iu 
Juvenal, Sat. i, 4 ; — 

''Trapiine diom consumpsovit ingens 
TplepTine, aut sumini plena jam marj^icie liliri 
Btriptua et ia tiTgo necdum tinitus Orastes ? " 

The yonugor Pliny also, Epist. iii. 5, 17, in reference 
to his uncle's numerous works, uses the words ! " Com- 
mentarios cIs. mihi reliquit, opi=thographoa qddem et 
minutisaime scriptos." 

In the same manner worthless Bcvibbling is referred 
to by Martial, viii, 02, as written ou the baok of the 
eharta ; — 

" Scribit in ttversa Picens epigmromata charta 
Kt dolat, averao quod faoit ilia deo," 

Ilongh draughts or temporary pieces, or children's or 
scholars' exercises might also be so written. Martial, 
iv. 86, threatens hia Ubellus with the fata of waste paper 
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to be ntili/.cd for such purposes, if Iiis verses fail to 
please : — 

" Si damnsvorit, ad Balarioriim 
Ciirrns ecriitia protinua licebit, 
laversa pneris antnde charta.'' 

A mfist important instance of a scholar's exorcige, 
written OQ tiio back of a papyrus, is found in the early 
copy of the E^itaphios of Hyperidua in the British 
Museum. 

After the establishment of the boolt-slmpe in general 
use, the roll form was almost entirely abandoned foi 
literjry purposes in the middle ag'es. It survived, how- 
ever, for 8ome of the Greek litnrgies, for mortuary rolls, 
for pedigrees, for certain brief chronicles in which his- 
torical genealogies form a principal feature, and in a few 
other instances, as in the "Exultet" rolls of Italy, in 
which it was found convenient. But in all these the 
writing was parallel with the breadth, not with the length, 
of the roll. For records, however, the roll form has been 
conlinued throughout the middle ages to our own days, 
particularly in England, where not only public docu- 
ments relating to the business of the country, but also 
proceedings of private manorial courts and bailiffs' 
accounts, were almost invaiiablj entered on rolls. 

The Codex or Book. 
The earliest form of the book, in our modern sense of 
the word, that is, as a collection of kaves of vellum, 
paper, or other material, bound together, existed, as we 
have seen,' in the case of waxen tablets, when two or 
more were fastened together and made a caudex or codex. 
Hence vellum books, following the same arrangement, 
were also called codices. Similarly, by usage the title 
liber, which had been transferred from the original bark 
roll to the papyi'us roll, was also passed on to the vellnm 
book. So too the Greek terms /S/^Xoi;, ffiff'Kwv and other 
. words, which had been employed to designate the earlier 
rolls, were transferred in the same way. The vellum 

' Seo above, p. 20. 
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codoi caine into genera] use when it T^aa foand how 
conveniently it could contain a large woi-k in a, much 
smaller space than could the papyrus roll. In the words 
of Isidore, Origg. vi. 13, 1 : " Codex multorum librorum 
est, liber unius volumitiis." 

That vellum MSS. exinted in the classical period at 
Rome we know from Martial's Apophoreta. But these 
must have b^en few in numbur aud articles of luxui'y. 
It was the requirements of the lawyers which oecessi- 
tated the casting of the great law-books into a, couve- 
nient form for reference; and the vellum MS., more 
durable than papyrus and adapted for receiving writinjj 
on both sides of the leaves, satisfied those require- 
ments in the most perfect manner. Hence the term 
aatfuiTiov, a name for the vellum MS,, espi-essive of the 
bulk of the contents; and hence, conversely, the title 
of codex which was given to great compilations, such 
a& those of Theodosius and Jusliuiun. 

Again, the Bible, the book which before all others 
became the great work of reference in the hands of the 
early Christians, could only be consulted with conveni- 
ence and despatch in the new form. From the writings 
of St. Jerome and others it is evident that Bibles in 
codex form existed at a very early date. When once 
this form of multiplying texts was adopted by the Church, 
its rapid diffusion became a mHtter of certainty through 
the medium of monastic institutions. The form adopted 
for the Bible would naturally become the model for 
theological and ecclesioiSticul books of all kinds. Thus 
the vellum codex was destined to be the recipient of 
Christian literature, as the papjrus roll had beea that 
of the pagan world, 

Stdi, however, for the older literature the papyrus 
continued to some extent to hold its ground;* although 
even in this department the codex began at once to make 
inroads. For, as regards the works of great standard 
authors, such as Homer in Greek and Cicero in Latin, 
there ia evidence that even in the earliest centuries i f 
oar era the codex form wes nob uncommon.' In Sc. 
• Birt, 109, ' Ihid. 113. 
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Jerome's days vellnm MSS. of tie classicsappeartobave 
been in ordinary use, for his library of vellum codices 
included works of profane literature.' In the end, tlie 
book form became so general that even papyrua was 
put together in leaves aud quires in the same way as 
vellum. Several specimens of such papyrus books still 
exist, as haa been already noticL'J.* 

Oatheringe or Quires. 

The earliest MSS. on vellum are usually of the broad 
quarto size, in which the width equals, or nearly equals, 
the height. The quires of which they are composed 
consist, in innat instances, of eisfht leaves, that is, of 
four folded sheets, TeTpa^orTeTpuSioi', quaternio (whence 
our word quire), aud this number continued in geneml 
favour for all sizes of volumes throughout the middle 
ages. Quires of three sheets or six leaves, of five sheets 
or ten leaves, and of six sheets or twelve leaves, are also 
met with. For example, the famous Codex Vaticanua 
of the Greek Bible is made up of ten-leaved quires. 
Each quire wns actually numbered or si'r/ned, to use the 
technical word, either at the beginniug, in the upper 
margin, or, more generally at the end, in the lower inner 
corner. In the Codex Alexandrinus the signatures 
are at the beginnings of the quires, in the centre of the 
npper margin. The numbers were frequently, in Latin 
MSS., accompanied witli the letter Q (for quatenno). 
The practice of numbering the leaves of the quires, e.g. 
A. i., A. ii., A. iii.j etc., dates from the fourteenth century. 
Catch-words, erclamantes, to connect the quires together, 
first appear, but rarely, in the eleventh century; from 
the twelfth century they become common. 

In putting together the sheets for the quire, care was 
generally taken to lay them in such a way that hair- 
side faced hair-side, and flesh- (or inner) side faced 
flesli-side. Thus, when the book was opened, the 
two pages before the reader had the same appearance, 
either the yellow tiuge of the hair-side or the whiter 

' Uid. llo. » AboTG. p. 34. 
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eiirface of the flesh-side. Id Greek MSS. the arrange- 
ment of the sheets waa iiEterwavds reduced to a system : 
the first or lowest sheet beiug laid with the fleah-aide 
downwards so that when the sheets were folded that sit^e 
always formed the first page of the quire.* In the Codex 
AlesiitidriiiuB, however, the first page of a quire is the 
hair-aide of the skin. In Latin MSS. also the hair-side 
appears to have generally begun the quire. 

To the folded sheet waa given the title diploma; 
a barbarous mediseval name for it was arcus.* The leaf 
was ■j^apriov, ijiiiWov, foUum. The line of writing wiw 
mixot, versus, linea, and riga. 

Kuling. 

In the earlier centuries of the middle ages, the ruled 
lines of vellum MSS. were drawn with a hard-pointed 
insti-umentj a blunt bodkin or stilus, on one side of the 
leaf, the lines being impressed with scfGcient force to 
cause them to stand out in relief on the other side. Tbe 
ruling was almost invariably on the hair- (or outer) side of 
the skin. Marginal linea were drawn to bound the text 
laterally. The distances of the horizontal lines from oue 
another were marked aS with pricks ol' the compass in 
vertical order down the page. In earlier MSS. these 
prickings are often found near the middle of the leaf, or 
at least within the space occupied by the text, and the 
lines are dravi^n right ucroas the sheet and not confined 
within the vertical boundaries. It waa afterwards the 
custom to prick olf the spaces close to the margin and to 
keep the ruled lines within limits; and eventually the 
prickings often disappeared when the edges were shorn 
by the binder. Each sheet should be ruled separately • 
but two or more slioeta were not infrequently laid and 
ruled together, the liues being so deeply drawn on the 
upper sheet thiit the lower sheets also received the 
impressions. In rare instances liues are found ruled on 
both sides of the leaf, as in some parts of the Codex 

* C. B, Gregory, Zes Cahieri des MSS. Oreca. in the Com^ha 
Eendus of tHe Aoad. des InscriptionB, IS85, p. 2til. 

* WatLe.:b,ich, Sciriflw. IM. 
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AlesandrJiing. In ttis MS. also, and in some other early 
codicea, ruling was not drawn for evei-y line of wpiting, 
bat waa occasionnUy spaced so that some lines of the 
text lay in the spsicfs while others stood on the ruled 
lines. Ruling with the lead point or plnmmft came into 
ordinary use in the twelfth century ; coloured ink was 
also used for ruled liues in tlie fifteenth century. 

ArrangBment of the Text. 
The text, which in early MSS. was written continuously 
without separation of words, might be written across the 
face of the page ; and in some cases, as in poetical works, 
no other arrangement could well be followed. But, con- 
tinuing the system observed in the papynis rolls, the 
arrangement in columns was usual. The superior con- 
venience of the column over the long line is obvious, par- 
ticularly when a small character was the type of writing. 
The number of columns in a page was ordinarily two ; but 
three and even four were also allowed. The Codi'x 
Sinaiticus of the Greek Bible has four columns in a page, 
80 that the open book presents a series of eight columns 
to the reader, which, it has been, observed, would forcibly 
recall the long row oi paging of the papyrus roll.' The 
Codex Vaticanus has three columns in a page in the 
portion containing the Old Testament; and otlier early 
MSS. or fragments of MSS, exhibit tlie same arrange- 
ment, e.g. tlie Vatican fragments of Sallost, the Latin 
Pentateuch of Lyons, and others in the libraries of Rome, 
Milan, etc.* Bat tbe tri-columoar system appears to have 
been generally abandoned after the sixth century. The 
Utrecht Psalter, written at the bcgiiming of the 9th 
century, in triple columns, is not an instance which counts 
for late usage, the MS, being only an exact copy ofau 

* The phraao of Euaebiaa, Vila CotviI. iv. 37, "tr fl-uXureXoir 
^o-Kij^nVniF Ttix'rri Tf)nr(ra ical ■nrpa^o'd," prnbably refers to tlie 
number of colnmns. See Wattenbach. S'-hriflw. 149, 

' 8ae Watteabach, Seintiw. 149. It may also be notpd tbat 
the moat ancient dated M8. in existence, the Sjriac MS. of 
A.u. 411, eout'iiniriB the Eecogoitiooa ot Clement of Borne (Brit. 
Una. Add. MS. 12,150), ia written in triple coliimus. 
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older coJex.^ Usnally the later esaniptes are the result 
of necessity, bs in the case of Psaltera in parallel ver- 
siona or languages." A late instance, however, of a text 
written in this fashion, without any compelling cau.'^eg, 
QCcurg in the. Latin Bible of the 9th century, Add, MS. 
24,142, ia the British Muaenm. 

With regard to the breaking up of the text into 
paragraphs, and more particularly into the short sea- 
tences known as triL-^l, the reader is referred to what 
is said below under the heads of Punctuation and 
Stichoineti'y, 

As already noticed, the text of early MSS. was gene- 
rally written continuously wii.hout separation of the 
words ; and this practice continued as a rule down 
to about the ninth century. But even when the scribes 
had begun to break up their lines into words, it still 
continued to be the fashioo to attach short words^ 
&,g, prepositions, to those which immediately followed 
theia. It was hardly before the eleventh century that 
a perfect system of separately -written words was esta- 
blished in Latin MSS. In Greek MSS. it may be said 
that the system was at no time perfectly followed, for, 
even when the words were distinguished, there was 
always a tendency to separate them inaccurately. 

The first lines of the main divisions of the text, as for 
example the several buoks of the Bible, were often 
written in red for distinction. 

In order to save space, and to get as much as possible 
into a line, or to avoid division of a word, the letters 
were often written smaller towards the eud of the line ; 
and in Latin MS8., with the same object, two or more 
letters were linked or combined in a monogrammatio 
form. 

At first, in uncial Latin MSS., there was no enlarge- 
ment of letters in any part of the text to mark the 

' The later coiiies of this Paalter also maintain the same 
arrangemeTit. 

' A Psalter in four parallel oolnmna {the Greek and ttie three 
Latin veraioDs), &.D. 1I05, is in the liibl. NiLtiauiilij, M.S. Lat. 
SJlSo. See Pul, Soc. i. 156. 
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begiDiiingS of sections or chapters; yet, in anme of the 
earliest examples, the first letter of the page, withoat 
regard to its positiou in relation to the text, is made 
larger than the rest, 

Hubrics and titles and colophons (that is, titles, etc., 
written at the ends of books) were at first written in 
the same characters as the text ; afterwards it was 
foand convenient, as a distinction, to employ different 
characters. Tbns in later nncial Latin MSS. titles 
might be in capitals or rustic capitals; in minoscale 
MSS. they migbt be written in capitals or uncials. The 
convenience of having the title at the beginning of a 
MS., instead of only in colophon-form at the end, was 
soon recognized ; but the use of the colophon still con- 
tinued, the designation of a work being frequently 
recorded in both title and colophon down to the latest 
period. 

Running titles or hfad-linea appear in even some of 
the earliest MSS., in tlje same characters as the text, 
but of smaller size. 

In the division of words at the end of a lincj it was 
the ancient practice to break off with a complete syllable. 
In Greek, however, in the case of compound words, 
tho last consonant of the prefix was carried on to 
the next syllable, if this was a vowel or began with a 
vowel, as ta-reZ-Soi' ; and the same method was ob- 
served with ft preposition and tiie following word, as 
ita-Tf'fiov. With such a system in vogue it is not sur- 
prising to find it extended occasionally to other cases, 
as Tau-Toijx- In simple words tho sigma was not un- 
commonly carried on to a f olio wing donso nan t, a.s fieyi- 

In Latin WSS,, while the observance of the true 
Bjllabic division was maintained according to ancieui 
■jsage, and, when two consonants came together, they 
were properly assigned to their several sjllables, as 
dic-tus, prop-ter, tg-vamis, pris-eus, hos-peg, hoa-Hs, yet 
in some ancient texts the first consonant is drawn over 
to the second, as di-ctus, ho-atis, etc., in accordance with 
the Greek practice noticed above; and iu some MSS. we 
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find tte older style altered to suit the later, as in the 
Ful^a MS. of the Gospels, corrected in the eisth 
ceotury by Victor of Capuii,' and the Havlej Gospels of 
about the year 600." 

'Ihe coupling stroke or hyphen, to indicate connection 
of the two parts of the divided word, appears to have 
been unknown in the early centuries. A point per- 
forms this duty in early instances. In the eleventh 
century the hyphen at the end of the line shows itself 
on a few occasions ; in the twelfth century it beoomea 
more systematic, and is also repented at the beginning 
of the nest lino. 

Pnnctnation.— Greek. 

The earliest form in which a system of punctuation 
appears is that found in ancient inscriptions, wherein 
tbe several words are divided from one another by 
single, double, or treble dots or points. This, however, 
is not punctuation in tbe sense in which we iisetbe term 
— tbe system whereby sentences are marked out, and 
the sense of tbe text is made cli'ar. 

The ancient practice of writing literary texts con- 
tinuously, without distinction of words, was not, indeed, 
quite nniveraal ; for the astronomical treatise known aa 
tbe 'EuBo^ov Te)(yi'i, earlier tban 154 B.C., at Paris, is an 
instance to the contrary. But it was certainly by far 
the more ordinary method, and in the nncini vellum 
MSS. of tbe earlier middle ages it may be said to have 
been the only method that was followed. In the docu- 
ments of ordinary life the distinction of words was, from 
early timew, more frequently, though still only partially, 
observed. When the minuscule writing came into use 
as the literary hand, separation of the words from one 
another gradually followed; "but never was this system 
fnlly perfected. For example, prepositions were still 
attached to tbe following words, and there was always 

' Zangemeister and Wutteaba.ch, Exempla Codd. Lot., tab. 

' Brit. Mna. Cat Ano. MSS., pt. ii. p. 14. 
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a tendency to detach a final letter, and to attach it to 
the next following word. 

The inconvenience which wo experience in reading & 
continuously written text could not have been ao greatly. 
felt by the Bcholara trf the old Greek world; otherwise 
separation of words, and a perfoct system of punctuation,. 
TToald have been established long before was actually, 
the case. Still the distinction of paragraphs was found 
a necessity at an ancient period. Hence arose the 
dividing stroke, the Trapdypa^o^, known, at all events,, 
as early as Aristotle's time, separating paragraphs by 
being inserted between them at the beginninifg of lines ; 
but, it should be remembered, the stroke rr- ally belonged 
to the concluding paragraph, and marked its termina- 
tion, and did not form an initial sign for the new para- 
graph which followed. The paragraph -mark was not, 
however, uniformly the horizontal stroke ; the wedge > 
(SittX^), the mark which is also often found at the 
end of a work, 7 (KOpaivU), and similar forma were em- 
ployed. This system of distinguishing paragraphs ap- 
pears in use in the eai'ly papyri, and analogously the 
dividing stroke marks off the speeches of the different 
characters in the surviviug papyrus fragments of the 
tragedians, as, for example, in the very ancient remains- 
of the Anliopp. of Euripides. 

But to write every paragraph distinct by itself would 
have entttUed a certiiin loss of space. If the last line 
were short, there would remain a vacant space after it, 
unoccupied by writing. In the earliest specimens there- 
fore we find this space occupied by the first -worda of 
the next paragraph, a slight break being left to mark 
its commencement, thus ; — 

€COM€eA OYFAPAH 

nOYOAYMHI AAl M EN 

The next step wbs to draw "back the first letter of the 
Irst lull lifle of the new paragraph, and leave it slightly 
Jvojecting into the margin ; aad then lastly to enlarge it. 
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The letter made thus prominent being a sufficient in- 
dication of the conimen cement of tha new paragraph^ 
the etrolce or wedge between the Uuea was no longer 
necessary and ordinarily disappeared. Tbiia the two 
lioea given above would, iii tbis last stege of t 
ment, be written thus : — 






ecoMeeA ovrAPAH 

TToYOAYMniAAIMeN 

Of course, if the paragraph commenced at the begin- 
ning of a line, the large letter took its natural place aa 
the initial; but. arranged aa above, any letter, even one 
in the middle of a word, might be eolarged. 

This Byatetn is found in action in the Codex Alexan- 
drinus, attribnted to the 5th century, and continued to 
be practised throughout the middle ages. But it should 
be noted that, although rendered unnecessary by the in- 
troduction of the large ioitial, the paragraph mark also 
appears in this MS,, but generally in anomalous positions, 
particularly above the initial letters of the different hooks 

■an indication that the scribes of the Hay had already 

Igan to forget the meaning and proptir use' of tliu 

Bprfe. 

Wb nest have to consider punctuation by points. As 
iTready stated, these were used in ancient inscriptions. 
The earliest instance of their employment in a Greet 
MS. occurs in the very ancient fragment known as 
the Artemisia papyrus, at Vienna, wherein the double 
point (:) occasionally closes a sentence. Again, in the 
fragments of the Pka'do of Plato, found at Ourob, the 
same double point appears as a mark of punctuation ; 
and it may also be here added that a short horizontal 
stroke or dash also serves the purpose of separating the 
different speeches in the same fragments. The double 
point also, in addition to the Trapdypaijioi, occasionally 
marks the close of the paragraphs in the Paris papyrus 
49, a letter of about 160 B.C. But such isolated instances' 
merely show that there was a knowledge of the value of 
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Bucb tnarka of punctnation, whicb, however, in practice 
were not systematically employed. 

A more regular system was developed in the sclioola 
of Alexandria, its invention being ascnbed to Ansto- 
phanes of Byzantium (2C0 B.C.). This was the use of 
the full point with certain values in certain positiona 
[Bkijtifi) : the high point {ariyni} TeXeia), equivalent to a 
full stop; the poiut on the line ({nroariyfiij), & shorter 
pause, equivalent to onr semicolon j and the point in a 
middle position {ariy/ii] /ietrrj), an ordinary pause, equi- 
valent to our comma. In the Codex Alexandrinus the 
middle and high points are pretty generally used. Bnl; 
the middle point eventually disappeared ; and ahout the 
ninth century the comma was introduced. It also became 
a common practice to mark the conclusion of a paragraph 
or chapter with a more emphatic sign, such as two or 
more dots with or without a horizontal dash, : , ;- , .". . 
The mark of interrogation also first appejirs about the 
6th or 9th century, 

FnnctTiatioQ,— -Latin. 

The panctontion of Latin MSS. followed in some 
respects the systems of the Greeks. In the poem on the 
Battle of Actium, found at Herculaneum, points are used 
to mark oS the words, a practice borrowed from inscrip- 
tions; and in the early MSS. of Virgil in the Vatican 
Library points are found employed for the same purpose, 
although they appear to bo due to a second, but still 
early, hand. From the Latin grammarians we know that 
they adopted the Greek system of punctuation by points 
{Oiffeiv, posit iirx), to which they gave the titles of 
"distinctio finalis," " subdistinctio," nnd "distinctio 
media"; bat in practice we find that the scribes used 
the points without consistently adhering to their 
meaning. 

In some of the more ancient MSS. marks of punctua- 
tion are entirely wanting, only a short space being left 
blank in the line to indicate the conclusion of a passage 
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or paragraph, as in Gri'tik MSS., but withoat tbe accom- 
panying dividing line {-napdypaiiMyi) or the enlarged letter 
at the beginniug of tlie first lull line, wliicb tUe Greek 
scribes employed. Tet the paragraph mark was used to 
separate paragraphs or divisions of the text (as, for 
example, in the poem on the Battle of Actiam) when the 
new paragraph began a line ; and its eventual conver- 
sion from a mere siga of separation between two para^ 
graphs into a sign belongiog to the head of the new 
paragraph was a natural development. Oar modern ^ 
is directly derived from the simple ancient form T, 

In early uncial MSS. it is not uncommon to find the * 
point, more often in the middle position, used as an 
ordinary stop ; and at the end of a paragraph or chapter, 
a colon, or colon and dash, or a number ol points, 
occasionally indicate a final stop. In the seventh century 
the high point is osed with the force of a comma, the semi- 
colon with its modern value, and a point and virgule, y, 
or other combinations of points, as a full atop. In the 
Carloviogian period and the next ceoturies we have tbe 
inverted semicolon, holding a position between our comma 
and semicolon, and the comma itself. The origia of the 
former of these is uni;ertain. It appears first with some 
regularity in MSS. of the eighth century ; but it is 
noticeable that a mark which resembles it occurs in the 
Actium poem, being there formed by the addition of an 
oblique stroke to uu ordinary point. Along with these 
later signs also iippears tho mark of iuten'ogatioa in 
common use. 



BTcathings and Accents and Other Signs.— Oreek. 

Breathings and accents, like the Greek system of 
I'linnctaation by points noticed above, are also attributed 
I to Aristophanes of Uyz.intium, as part of the Beiea Trpoatp- 
\ tiat, of which he is called the inventor. 
I The rough (h) and the smooth (^) breathings (Trveu/MiTa) 
l at first represented the left and the right half of the 
Lletter H, which itscir w;is originally the aspirate. They 



Were soon worn 3own to L and j, in wliicli shapes tbey 
are found in early MSS. ; and eventually these square 
forms became tlie rounded 'and', the period at which 
they definitely arrived at this last stage being the 12tli 
century. Only occasionally are marks of breathing found 
in the more aacient MSS., and then it ia generally the 
rough breathing that ia distinguished. 

The acceuta (tovoi) are ; the graye ' (^apeii), or 
ordinary tone; the acute ' (o^em), marking a rise in 
the voice; and the circumflex" {o^v^apeia or -irepia-rroi- 
f^ii^), combining the other two, and indicating a riafe 
and fall or slide of the voice. Originally, in theory, all 
Byllablea which were not marked with the acute accent 
or circanifiex received the griive accent, aa (iioSa)pi^\ 
and several examples of this aclually occur in the Harris 
Homer. In the same MS., and occasionally in tEe 
Bankes Homer, we also see instances of the indication 
of normally oxytone words (in which the acute accent 
falls on the last syllable) by placing a grave accent oh 
the penultimate, as eXav, In later MSS a double accent 
marks emphatically fiiv and Be. 

Breathings and accents were not systematically applied 
to Greek texts before the seventh century. 

The rest of the ten signs attributed to Aristophanes 
of Byzantium, to assist in the correct reading of texts, 
are aa follows :— 

The xpovoi, or marks to distingnish a long (") and & 
short C) syllable, instances of their employment occur'- 
ring in the Harris Homer and in some other early doeu- 
menta on papyrus. 

The SiaoToAjj or v-iTQ?iiaaTo\rj, a virgule or comma in- 
serted' between words where the distinction might be 
.ambiguous, aa ecm, vov<:, not eorii., otis. 

The hyphen {vibiv), a curve or line drawn under the 
letters to indicate connection, aa, for pxample, to indicate 
compotind words. In the Harris Homer the hyphen, 
in the form of a long straight line, is naed for this 
purpose. 

The apostrophe (uTriiffTpo^D?) , which, besides marking 
elision, waa used lor other purpoaea, and whose form 



.Taried from a curve to a straight accent or even a mere 
dot. It- was very generally placed in ear}y MSS. after 
a foreign name, or<i name not Laving a Greek termina- 
tion, as, for exatnplej 'Afipaait, and alter a word ending 
in a bard consonant, aa «, v, f, i/^, and also in p. When 
a double consonant occQrred in the middle of a word, an 
apostrophe was placed above the first or bet-ween the 
twjj Jettera. In a papyrus of a.d. 5i2 {Pal. Soc. ii. 12^), 
a dot represents tJie apostrophe in this position ; and in 
a MS. of the 8th or 9th centaiy {Pal. Soa.- ii. 12G), a 
doubie npo strophe- is employed. The apostrophe is also 
aaed to distinguish two concurrent vowels, as ifiariaav 
TQji'. In some instances it is even placed between tw& 
different consbnaiita, as "e.y, apid ' p-os, in the Vienna MS. 
of DioscorideB. 

In addition to the marlrs and eigns already noticed, 
ihere are some others which occur in Greek MSS. 

.Marks of diEeiesis,. placed over t and v when at the 
■beginning of a word or when they do not form a diph- 
thong with a foregoing vowel, occur in papyri, being 
either a single or double dot or short stroke, or, in some 
instances, a short accent j in later MSS. the form is 
usually a--double dot. 

Quotations are indicated by marks in the margin, the 
-moit common being .the arrow-head, > or <, and the 
cross, horizontal stroke, or waved-stroke being also used; 
More rarely, quoted passages are indented, that is, writ- 
ten within the marginal line of the text. 

To distinguish words congistiHg.of. a single letter, a 
short acute accent or similar mark is found in use, as^ in 
•the Codex Alexandrinus, to nfark ij in its Vttrious mean- 
ings as a word. Apparently from ignorance or confusion 
the scribes of this MS. even placed a mark on 17 when 
merely a letter in a word. Tbe article is found simi- 
larly distinguished in a papyrus of A..D. 595 {Pal. Sue ii. 
124). 

. To fill small spaces left vacant at the end of a line, an 
arrow-head or tick was employed ; aa, for example, in 
the papyrus of Hyperidea {Lycophron), and in the Codex 
fiinaiticus. 
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Arbitrary signs, or signs composed of dots or strobes^ 
are Dsed as retisrence marks to mai^^inat scholia, or to 
iodicate iusertioo of omitted words or passages. In tJie 
papyrus of Hyperides (Li/eophron) the place for inser- 
tion of an omitted line ia marked, and has the word 
afto, while the line itself, written in the margin above, 
has Kara. In the papyrus of Aristotle on the Constitn- 
tion of Athens, a letter or woi-d inserted between the 
lines has sometimes a dot on each side. 

In the same manner various signs are employed to 
indicate transposition, such as numerical letters, or (as 
in the papyrus of Aristotle) slanting strokes and dots 
(/■) placed above the words. 

To distinguish words or other combinHtions of letters 
from the rest of the text, & line was drawn above them ; 
thus the grammatical forms in the papyrus attributed 
to Tryphon, in the British Museum, and the reference 
letters in the Oxford Euclid of A.d. 888 are so marked. 

Besides actually striking out a letter or word or 
passage with a pen-stroke, the ancient scribes indicated 
erasure by including the ^ord or passage between in- 
verted commas or brackets or dots, one at the beginning 
and one at the end; sometimes by accents above, as 
e.g. tW (to erase the v), id and -n-avrd (to cover the 
whole word), as seen in the Codex Alexandrinus; some- 
times by a Hue above, as icat ; sometimes by a dot above, 
rarely below, each letter. 

Accents and other Signs. — Latin. 
Accents were seldom used by Latin scribes. Oeca- 

eionaliy they mark a monosyllabic word, as the exclama- 
tion o, or a preposition, aa d; and sometimes they are 
employed to emphasize a syllable. 

As in Greek MSS., quotations are indicated by marks 
in the margin or by indentation ; and arbitrary signs 
are used to mark the place of insertion of omissions. 
Comtnoji reference marks are hd A^ = flic deest, hoc 
supra or ki'c scribas, etc. Transposition of words might 
be indicated in various ways, as by letters or numbers, 
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and very commonly by oblique strokes above tlie lino, 
B£ mere viater = vi.ater moa. 

FiosiWy, for correction, the simple tncthoil of sinking 
out with the pen and interliniiifj or addiog in the mar- 
gin was followed, as well as that of marking words or 
letters for deletion with dots above or below them. 

Besides the above, otJier raarks and signs are found In 
both Greek and Latin MSS., such ns the private marks 
of coLTectora or readers. There are also critical symbols, 
BQch as the diple and the nHterisk employed by Aris- 
tarchua in the texts of Homer, and the obelus and 
asterisk used by St. Jerome to distiuguiah certain pas- 
sages in versions of the Latin Paaltor. But the con- 
sideration o£ these ia beyond the scope of the present 
work. 

Falimp scats. 

A palimpsest MS. is one from which the first writing 
hns been rubbed oif in order to make the leaves ready to 
receive fresh writing, Sometiniea this process was re- 
peated, and the leaves finally received a third test, the 
MS. being in such a case doubly palimpsest. This 
method of obtaining writing material was practised in 
early times. The term "palimpsest" is used by Ca- 
tullus,' apparently with reference to papyrus; also by 
Cicero in a passage ' wherein be is evidently speaking of 
waxen tablets; and by Plutarch, who narrates' tbiib 
Plato compared Dionysiua to &j3i^\iov ■ira\i'/iyjn)irTov, his 
tyrannical nature, SwrtWXvrc?, showing through like the 
imperfectly erased writing of a pahmpsest MS., that ia, 
a papyrus roll from which the first writiTig had been 
washed. The word, however, indicating, as it does, the 
action of scraping or rubbiug, could originally have only 
been strictly applied to material strong enough to bear 
such treatment, as vellum or waxen tablets. Papyrus 
could only be washed, not Bcmped or rubbed, and the 

' Oarm. iirii. 5, ' Ad Fam. vii. 18. 

* Oum princip. philogoph., ad fln. 
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application ot tte term to a twice-written piipyms or 
waxen tablet or vellum MS. indifferently, proves that 
the term had become so current as to have paissed beyond 
its strict meaning. 

If tbe first writing were thoronghly removed from the 
Bnrface of vellum, none of it, of course, could ever be re- 
covered. But, as a matter of fact, it appears to have 
been often very imperfectly effaced ; and even if, to all 
appearance, the vellum was restored to its original con- 
dition of an unwritten surface, yet slight traces of the 
text might remain which chemical re-agents, or even the 
action of the atmosphere, might again intensify anct 
tnalie legible. Tbos many capital and nncial texts have 
been recovered from palimpsest MSS. Of modern 
chemical re-agents used in the restoration of such texts 
tbe moat harmless ia probably hy dro -sulphur et of 
ammonia. 

Great destruction of vellum MSS, of the early cen- 
turies of our era must have followed the fall of the 
Roman empire. Political and, social changes would 
interfere with the market, and writing material . would 
become scarce and might be supplied from MSS. 
which had become useless and were considered idle 
encumbrances of the shelves- In the case of Greek 
MSS., so great was their consumption that a synodal 
dei;ree of the year 691 forbade tbe destruction of 
MSS. of tbe Scriptures or of the fathers, imperfect or 
injured volumes excepted. It has been remarked that no 
entire work has in any instance been found in the original 
text of a palimpsest, but that portions of diiferent MSS. 
were taken to make up a volume for a second text. 

The most valuable Latin tests are found in the 
Toiumes which were re-written from the seventh to tbe 
ninth centuries. In many instances tbe works of classi- 
cal writers have been obliterated to make room for 
patristic literature or grammatical works. On the 
other hand, there are instances of classical texts having 
been written over Biblical MSS. ; but these are of lata 
date. 

In the great Syriac collection of MSS. which were 
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obtained from tie monastery in the Nitrian Desert 
of Egypt and are now in the British Museum, many im- 
portant texts have been recovered. A volume contain- 
ing a work of Severus of Antioch, of the beginning of 
the 9th century, is written on palimpsest leaves takea 
from MSS. of the Iliad of Homer and the Gospel oE St. 
Luke of the Cth century {Cat. Ana. MSS. i. pis. 9, 
10) and of the Elements of Euclid of the 7th or 8th 
century. Another volume of the same collection is 
doubly palimpsest, a Syriac text of St. Chrysostom, of 
rbe 9tli or 10th century, covering a Latin grammatical 
work of the 6th centniy, which again has displaced the 
annals of the Latin historian Licinianus of the 5th cen- 
tury (Oat. Ana. MSS. ii. pis. 1, 2). At Paris ia the 
Codex Bphraemi, containing portions of the Old and New 
Testaments in Greek, of the 5tb century, which are re- 
written with works ofEphraem Syrns in a hand of the 
12tb century; and some fragments of the Phaeton of 
Euripides are found in the Codex Claromontauus. At 
the Vatican are portions of the Be Beimblic-a of 
Cicero, of the 4th century, under the work of St. 
Augustine on the Psalms of the 7th century ; and 
an Arian fragment of the 5th century. At Verona is 
the famous palimpsest which contains the MS. of Gaiua 
of the 5th century, as well as the Fasti Consulsrea of 
A.D. 486. At Milan are the fragments of Piuntus, in 
rustic capitals of the 4th or 5th century, covered by 
a Biblical text of the 9th centuiy. Facsimiles of many 
of these MSS. are given by Zaiigcmeister and Watteu- 
bacb in their Exem^la Coiliciim Lalinoriim, 
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BTICHOIIETRI. 



TiTB Greets and Romana mesisurcil t!io contents of tlioir 
MSS, by lines. In poetry the unit was of conrso the 
verse ; in prose works an artificial unit had to be found, 
for no two scribes would nfitumlly write lines of the 
Bamo lengtli. It has been calculated that this nnit waa 
a standard line of fifteen or sixteen syllables, or thirty- 
four to thirty-eight letters, that is, an average Homerio 
line, called by the earlier writers e-rrov, afterwards tnlx"^- 
Records of the measurements of prose works are 
foand in two forms: in reforencea to the extent of tho 
works of particular authors made by Inter writers, and 
io the entries of tho actual figures in MSS. These latter 
entries may actually give the extent of the MSS. in 
which they are found ; but more frequently they trans- 
mit the mensureraents of the archetypes. The qnotationa 
found in Greek writers are fairly numerous, and were 
no doubt mainly derived from the catalo^jues of libraries, 
where details of this nature were collecti?d. Such a 
catalogue was contained in the famous ■jrlva.Kej of the 
Alexandrian libraries published by Callimachus about the 
middle of the third ceutury B.C. The earliest instances 
of the entry of the actual numbiT of lines occur in. 
papyri. A fragment of Euripides,' of a period earlier 
than the year 161 B.C., has at the end the words 
CTIXOI MA. In the Herculanean papyri are found such 
entries as *IAOAHMOY RCPI PHTOPIKHC XXXX 
HH {=4200 lines), or CniKOYPOY n€Pi *YC€nC 
'i-Didot, Paris, 
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II". APIG. XXXHH (=3200 lines), wKich, however, 

are probably traditional numbers co])ied from earlier 
esamplea. Id addition to the number oF lines we Bome~ 
litnea find a record of the number of columns or 
at\(5e?. Among the mediEeval MSS. which have aticho- 
metrical memoranda, a copy of the JIalieutica of 
Oppian, of the 15th century, at Madrid, contains a 
statement of the number of leaves (^liXXo) as well as 
lines in the sevei-al books, not of this particular MS., 
but of ite archetype. In liko mimuET the Lauren- 
tian Sophocles of the 11th century has similar 
memoranda of the length of the several plays. The 
Laurentian MS. of Herodotus, of the 10th century, 
and the Paris MS. of Demosthenes, of the siime period, 
afford data of the same kind. In certain of these more 
recent MS8., as well as in the early papyri, the ancient 
eyatem of Greek numeration is employed — a proof of 
the antiquity of this method of calculating the length of 
written works ; but, on the other hand, the later system 
of alphabetical nuoiei'ution ia followed iu some of thu 
Herculnnean rolls. 

The practice of stichometry can nctually be traced 
back to nearly a century before the time of Callima- 
chus, whohas been sometimes credited with its inven- 
tion. Thcopompns, as quoted by Photius,' boasts that 
ho had written 20,000 twij iu rhetorical speeches, and 
150,000 in historical books. When we thus find a 
writer of the foui'th century b.c. measuring his woj-ks in 
terms which are clearly intelligible and need no ex- 
planation for those to whom he addresses himself, we 
can understand that even at that early period the 
Bystem must have been long established by common 

Wliilo sticho metrical data can be gathered in fairly 
large numbers from Greek literature, those which are 
to bo fouud relating to Latin authors are comparatively 
few ; but, such a& they are, they show that the Latin 

" miUolheca, cod. 176, § 120. S.a also Isocratca, FamMcn. 
136. 
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v6TS\iM correapoodod closely with, tlie Greek "e7ro5 of 

- Besides the system of stichometry jasb explained, and 
to which, on account of ita dealing with the full meaaure- 
ment of literary works, the title of " total stichometry '-' 
has been applied, there was also another system in 
practice which has been . named ■" partial stichometry.'^ 
This was tbe numbering of lines or verses at convenient 
intervala, which, in tbe first placQ, served the aamo 
purpose of literary reference aa .our modern system of 
numbering the verses of the Bible or the lines of a 
play or poem. Instances of such partial stichometry 
indeed are not very numerona among existing MSS. ; 
but they are sufficient to show tliat the system was 
recogTiized. Thus, in the Bankea Homer, the verses 
are numbered in the margin by hundreds, and tbe same 
practice is followed in other papyri of Homer (CTasatcai 
Tesits from Papyri iw the Brit. Mm) ; so likewise in the 
Ambroeian Pentateuch of tha 6th century, at Milan, 
the Book of Deuteronomy is numbered at every hun* 
dredth o-ti^o?. Euthalius, a deacon of Alexandria of the 
fifth century, also announces that he mnrkcd the a-Ti\oi 
of the Pauline Epistles by fifties. And in the Codex 
TJrbinas of Isocrates, and in the Clarke Plato of A.». 888i 
at Oxfdi'd, indications of partial stichometry have been 
traced. 

The most practical use of such svstoms of stichometry 
was no doubt a commercial ouei By counting tbe num- 
ber of lines, the payment of the scribes could be exactly 
calculated and the market price of MSS. arranged. 
When once a standard copy had been written and the 
number of rnixoi registered, subsequent copies could bs 
made in any lorm at the pleasure of the scribe, who 
need only enter the ascfertaiued number of lines at the 
end of his work. T]i03,'ia practice, we find papyri and 
early vellum MSS. written in narrow columns, the lines 

* Bob a ■notice printed by Mommbpn ia Sermea, ixi.'143i 

Zur JjaCeininrken iftic/iometrie, oi a, MS. at Cheltenham nhich 
affords evidenoft of the Eomputation, about a.d. 3o9,of the length 
of tke worts of Cyprian by the atandard of a Yirfjiliaa line. 
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oE whicli by no means correapo^id in lontfth witli the 
regulation (TTiS^oi, but which were more easily read with- 
oub tiring the eye. The edict of Diocleti;iQ, De preHh 
rerum venalium, of A.D. 301, settled the tariff for Hcribea 
by the hundred lines ; and a survival of the ancient 
method of calculating such remuneration has been, found 
in the practice at Bologna and other Italian universities, 
in the middle agea, of paying by the ptscia of sixteen 
columns, each of sixty-two lines with thirty-two letters 
to the lino. An analogous practice in our own day is 
eeen in the copyist's charge by the folio of either seventy- 
two or one hundred words. 

We have hitherto considered tni-)^oi as lines of 
measurement or space-lines. But the same term was 
also applied to the lines or short periods into which cer- 
tain texts were divided in order to facilitate reading : in 
other word", sense-lines. The works which would natur- 
ally more th^n others call for such an arrangement would 
be those which were read in public : the speeches of 
orators, or the sacred books of the Bible used for 
Cburch lessons. We have evidence of an eaily and 
regular division of the orations of Demosthenes and 
Cicero into short periods ; the cola and cnmmnta to which 
St. Jerome refers in his preface to Isaiah.' Manuscripts 
of the works of the Latin orator are still in existence, the 
text of which is written in thia form, one of them being 
a MS. of the Titsculana and the De Hencctuto attri- 
buted to the 9th century, at Paris j and it is evident 
from certain pas^-ages in the writings of early rhetoricians 
that they were familiar with this system in the orations 
of Demosthenes. 

Suidaa explnins a colon as a em'^^D? forming a complete 
clause ; Joannes Siculus lays down that a clause of less 

* "Nemo cum Pwphefaa vcr^ibiia viderit ess-a de.=ciiptofl metro 
eoa SBtimet apud. Uebrieoa ligari, et aliquid simile habere de 
Fsalmis vel operibua Salomonis: Bed quod ia Domoathene et 
TqIIIo Bolet fieri, ut per cola soribuJlnr et commata, qui ntiqne 

Erosa et uon versibas cod scrip Bern at, noa qiioque, iitilitati 
igentium providealea, iuturprutdtionom oovam uova acilbandi 
gene re distioximua." 
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than eight syHiiblea is a com'm.a, and that one of from 
eight to seventeen sytlablea \%&colon. lu the place cited 
ahove, St. Jerome tells ua that he has, for convenieaco in 
reading, followed the system of the MSS. of Demo- 
Btheuea and Cicero, and arranged his tranalation in this 
"new style of writing." Bnt he had already found the 
same system followed in the Paalras and poetical books 
of the Old Testament — just where one would look for the 
first experiment of casting the text in sense-lines. Hence 
the title |8tj3\oi a7iyr]pa<i or invx^pai which was applied to 
them. The system was gradually extended to the other 
books of the Bible, the term a-riyo'^ being now used 
altogether to mean a sense-line, although the ancieot 
stichometrical measurements of the text into space- 
lines were still recorded at the ends of the books. 
Euthalias is credited with having written at least the 
Acts and Epistles in this stichometrical sense-arrange- 
ment; although it seems more probable that he only 
revised the work of predecessors, also accui'ately mea- 
suring the space-lines and numbering them as noticed 
above. As might be expected, one arrangement of 
the text of the Bible in rhythmical sentences or lines 
of sense would not be consistently followed by all editors 
and scribes \ and hence we find variations in the length 
of lines and sentences in the different extant Biblical 
MSS. 

TACHVGRAl'HT. 



The Greeljs appear to have had a system of shorthand 
at a very early date. A fragment of an inscription found 
recently on the Acropolis at Athens h:is been shown by 
Gomperz' to be a portion of an explanation of a kind of 
shorthand, composedof arbitrary signs, as old as the fourth 
century B.C. A passage in Diogenes Laertiua was for- 
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See alao P. MitzacUte, Exne grieeh. Avrise&rift avt dam vieriett 
Jahrhundert. in the Anhivfar Sleaographie, Ko. 43-1. 



nierly interpreted to imply that Xenophon wi-ote eliortliarid 
notes {vniKnjiifioxj'ii.iiei'Oi) at the lectures at Socrates ; 
but a similar expressioa elsewhere, which will not bear 
this meaning, has caused this idea to be abandoned. The 
first undonb ted mention of a Greek shorthand writer occurs 
io a passage in Galen (-jrepl tSjv IBiop 8i0\iaju ^pa^ij), 
wherein he refers to a copy made by one who could 
write Bwiftly in signs, Sia ffjjjuettjc e« tk^o? 'ypiiipsiv ; but 
there is no very ancient specimen of Greek tachjgraphy 
in existence. The occurrence, however, in papyri 
ol certain symbols as marks of contraction or to repre- 
sent entire words, and particularly the comparatively 
large number of them found in the papyrus of Aristotle'a 
■work on the Constitution of Atheua, written about 
A.D. 100, goes to prove that the value of snch symbols was 
commonly understood at that period, and indicates the 
existence of a perfected system of shorthand writing. 
A waxen booh of aeveral tablets, acquired not long 
since by the British Museum (Add. MS. 33,270), and 
assigned to the 3rd century, is inscribed with characters 
which are surmised to be in Greek shorthand, the only 
words written in ordinary letters beinjj in that lan- 
guage, A system of shorthand was practised by the 
early Christiana for taking down eermons and the pro- 
ceedings of synods. 

But we must descend to the tenth century before we 
meet with Greek tachygraphio MSS. which Lave been 
deciphered. The first is the Paris MS. of Hermogenes, 
which contains some marginal notes in mixed ordinary and 
tachy graphical characters, of which Montfaucon* gives an 
account with a table of forms. Next, there is a series of 
MSS. which owe their origin to the monastery of Grotta 
Ferrata, viz. the Add. MS. 18,23! of the British Museum, 
written in the year 972, and others of the same pericd 
(Pal. Svo. ii. pi. 28, 86, 86), which are full o£ partially 
tachygraphio texts and scholia, and also contain passages 
in shorthand pure and simple. And laatly there is the 
Vatican MS. 1809, a volume of which forty-seven pages 



* Talasogr. OrtBc p. 351. 
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Jira covereil Witt tacliy graph ic writing of the Bleventh 
century, whicli have been made the subject of 8p«ciat 
study by Dr. Gitlbaaer for the Vienna Academy. Soma 
Bhorthand pasaages which occur in a fourteeoth century 
MS., and a passage Trom atik'teeiith CDotury MS. in ths 
Vatican, have recently been published.' 

The shorthand system of these later examples ia 
syllabic, the signs, it is thonglit, being formed from 
uncials; and it has been concluded that it represents, if not 
a new creation of the ninth or tenth century, at least a 
modification and not a continuation of the older system 
• — in a word, that two aystems of Greek shorthand hava 
existed. For it is found that the foi-ms of contraction 
and abbreviation in Greek MSS. of the middle ages are 
derived from two sources, most of them springing from 
an ancient ayatem, but others clearly being coutribateJ. 
by the later system of shorthand. 

Latin. 
According to Suetonius,* the Erst introduction of 
t;liorthand signs, noise, in Rome was due to Ennius ; 
but more generally the name of Cicero's ireedman. 
Tiro, ia associated with the invention, the signs being 
commonly named imi^ Tironianie. Seneca is said to 
have collected the various notm known at his time, to 
tlie number of 5000. Shorthand appears to have been 
tought in schools under the empire; and the emperor 
Titus himself is said to have been expert in writing it. 
There seems to have been, as it is natural there should 
have been, a connection betiveen Greek and Latin tachy- 
grapliy, certam sjmbols being the same in both. 

Down to the nmth century the notes appear to have 
been in common use In the Friinkish empire they are 
I found in the signatures and Bubscriptiona of charters, 
■ They were also used by revisers and annotators of MSB. 
P ' T. W. Allen, Fmirfeenlh Centurv Tachytjrapliy, in the Juumal 
^ -^ lleUenic &iudies, ii. 2N6; DasroUKBtutus, Aur^ne/i^ufs Manit- 
tfriU d'ltaHe, in tlie Milanget of bliu Ecole Fmaeuati de Rome, 
ICSfl.p. 5^4. 

' " Vul^ares notaa Enuiue piiiuoj mille et ceuliim inveuil.'' 
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The scholia and glosses in a MS. of Vir<:il, at Berne, 
of the latter half oi* the Sth century {Pal Soc. ii. 
pi. 12) arepirtially written in these signs j biit about 
thia period they passed out of ordinary use. And yet 
there appears to have been an attempt made to check 
their total extinction ; for there are still in existence 
MSS. of the Psalter, of the ninth or tenth century, 
in shorthand, which, it has been Bugfjested, were written 
for practice. And the survival of Tironian lesicona, op 
collections of the signs, copied at thia time, seeraa to 
point to an effort to keep them in the recollectioa of 
men. Professional scribes and notaries continued to 
use thein in subacriptiuos to charters down to tha 
eleventh century. 



The various methods which at dilTerent periods have 
been adopted for the purpose of concealing the meaniug 
of what is ■written, either by an elaborate system of 
secret nigna or "cyphers," or by a simpler and less 
artificial system, such as the subetitntiou of other letters 
for the true letters required by the sense, onJy inci- 
dentally come within the scope of a work on Paleeo- 
graphy. The cypher-system, like short-hand, has a 
special departmeut of its own. It is only the modified 
practice of substituting letters and other common sijrns 
which need for a moment detiiin us, as it is followed 
occasionally in mediasval MSS. This simple system, as 
might be naturally inferred, appears to be of some 
antiquity. Julins CEBsar and Augustus, according to 
Suetouias, both had their own private methods of dis- 
guise, by substitution of consonnnts for vowels. In 
the middle ages consonants for vowels, or vowels for 
consonants, or other exchange of letters occur; aome- 
times we have the substitution of Greek letters or of 
numerals or other signs. But the surviving instances 
are not very numerous and genenilly appear in colophons 
for the purpose of disguising a name or year of date, at 
the caprice of the writer. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



AUDBEVIATIONB AKD CONTUXCTIO^'B. 

Greek. 

AflnBEViATions and contmctiooa' play an iraportnut part 
in PaiieogVBphy. Two reneons in panicuhr dispose men 
to curtail written words: (1) the desire to avoid the 
labour of writ log over and over agjin words of frequent 
recurrence, which can as easily be undfri^tDod in an 
nbbreviatod as in an eitended form ; and (2) the neces- 
sity of saving spiiee. 

From the earliest times tliero must have been a con- 
stant striving among individuals to relieve the toil of 
writing by sliorteuing words. The author would soon 
construct a syGtein of contraction of his own, and, espe- 
cially if he were writing on a sobjecb into whiuh tech- 
nical words would htrgely enter, his system would be 
adopted by other writers in the same field. In law 
deeds, in public and private accounts, in the various 
memoranda of the transactions of daily lile, common and 
oft-repeated words must have been alivaya subject to 
cnrtailment — at first at the caprice of individuals, but 
gradually on recognized systems intelligible to all. 

The simplest form of abbreviation is that in wbicli a 
single letter (or at most, two or three letters) represents 
a word. Thus, there is the ancient Greek system of 
indicating numerals by the first letter, as 11 = Trevre, A = 
heica, H (aspirate) = motou, and ao on. On ancient 
coins, vhere available space was limited, we find the 
names of Greek cities indicated by the first two or three 

' I nee the word " abbreviiition " for the Bhortening of a word 
by anpprsBaing itt terminatioD ; " cnntractioa " for Uiu tiUartemiig 
cit a stord \ij omitting letters [ruiii (he body. 
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letters. Certam ordinary words also occur in inscnptiona 
in shortened forms. The Roman usage of employing 
single letters to represent titles of rank is fumiliar to na 
from inscriptioDs, and has been handed down m the works 
of classical authors ; the S.P.Q.R. of the great Republio 
will occar to the recollection of everyone. Buch abbre- 
viations by constant usage became a purt of the written 
Ian gunge. 

The lullest development to which a system of abbrevi- 
ation can attain is, of course, a perfected shorthand ; but 
this is far too artificial for the ordinary business of life. 
Something between simple single-letter sigoa and com- 
plex tachy graphical symbols is required, and hence we 
iiud in the middle ages a good working system developed 
by Greek and Latin writers, which combined the advan- 
tages of both kinda of abbreviation. The letter system 
was extended, and certain tachy graphical symbols were 
taken over as representatives of entire words in common 
use or as convenient signs for prefixes and terminations.^ 

In tracing, then, the history of Greek and Latin abbre- 
viations and contractions, as far as it can be ascertained 
from existing documents, we must be prepared to findin 
the systems of each certain elements which are of great 
antiquity. When we sre in the case of mediisval 
minuscule Greek MJ^^S. considerable differeuces in the 
system there in use from that whiuh appears in uncinl 

* The art of reading contraGted writinij oan ueoesaarily only ba 



tbeir study. The beginner will find the tirat difficnltj of maBtei- 
iog; the eltiinentary forme of oantraction of the middle a^ea moet 
eaBiljr overcome by transcribing; pueaa^s in exiewio. For Greek, 
MSS. in minnsciife writing of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth cen- 
tniies; for Latin, charters of the thirteentli and fourteenth cen- 
turies, are the beat aubjecta to beRin with. Ab regards the latter, 
thej are generally ahart, the contractioDB are numercm^ ; hut at tlia 
Rnme lime particular phrases and coetractions oontinaally recur. 
The student has thus the advantage of pogsiug under hia eye a 
fjreat variety of handwriting and of conipariug the forms which 
individual letters and uotitractions take in the several documents ; 
while the recurrence of legal terms and phraana. which aooa 
Iwoome famdiar, gives him tbo key to correct reailiug. 
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«fll p*«*« tfaafc io its 
«lMiin«Bi. it n d» 9MW M Aril wUcli «M pneti^ed hnn- 
A«iAi«(]r«anWbM^lBABrtM4<M«ar?BX'. We ma; 
•MMfanjvarvwvsliliiwAerta^ For, if in seme 
tt tl» — tfcat Ji n—M lU «AbA love »rvned abbre- 
TWM 4 twB w i> t mii— ]M L 1* HMle at nndooibot 
fc aww M B xn%m m kws ia Amt tttwataom, ve k*« nffi- 
cdMl c««m1 far aasMM^ Out d» pnKliDe lit abbreria- 
IIm Wk WM at dXMMiMlMMbaBe ofaoMeantMiai^, 
m4 ibaa « loaCienMl vvEtWw passed fSrlbede^op- 
«f « ^tsNM iMtO^Ob to aS Rttden. A stiU 
ir, mJ M«tt rtn^g tr , fMaf of Ac vei7 aactent 
oriew cf lb» pnetaw n AMfci br Ae aaamoas 
■f^bols fix- pMiK«£»r ikciIb wbatb uc fonnd m tbe 
Cttrlteal p^iri. 

TVrte Ax« met ensi. boamn-, T«ftripri> natnial fw 
Ibe rw>ilwK«ki » of a wtaaws hoElaij- of Qrwi: abbre- 
mtiM betavea Ibe two pniods aiAcd above, tis., the 
(bird ecatvjr ^.c aad tbe Biaib cNfMif «f ««r era. vben 
tb« BtBtMule eane iafca •» as tt* litems band. It 
win be tbndotv eoaraaueat. first c( al^ ta consiJ^ tiie 
fonas of abbrrriKM and cvatraetioa vUA are {aoad 
ia tbe anrial USfL of tb« Scnptaiws and Gtargira, 
wliich partially fill tbe g»p of tbe Tacast ceetarirs. Tbe 
taHiest datea from tbe fonnb ceatniy. Ia sadi If SS^ 
which were; more tbaa otbos, ivqtxiird forpaUio nadiag, 
tbe rales (ol Lowed am TctTsastple^ uor am tbe exaaiples oE 
abbreviation Domeroas. Tbe on^sioaot N at tbe cad of 
a line is marked by a honxtntal strote, as OIKO*: a 
form common to all USS. Tbe middle of a word was 
omitted, the first and last letler (or at most one or two 
mon^) beins' girea and Enrmounted br a borizoatal 
Bti'olce, as 5c = Bft^. Words so coatracted werei <ron- 
fiaed genertilly to eacred names and titW and words of 
fi-equent occarrenee, and tbeir inflections. They are 
(besides GC) : iC='l'J^'«, XC=X,>.<rTw, YC = v'^, 
KC=ict;pw,tTP and JjAP=~dTvp. MP=/i?rr j, ANOC 
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•nv(xiii.a, CHP=(^f'>T'?p, CTPOC and CPOC^ o-Tai/pog, 
i^^£^=AcLvSi, IHA and ICA='Jo-pajJ\, IHAM='I'?p<"'- 
tiaX^M. There are also a few other words contracted, as 
V.=Kal, f^J ^ ^oC, 191 =^01 ; and the verbal termination 
T =Tai.. Occafiioiially a proper name appears abbre- 
viated on a different system, as \[}i=\mavv^'i. 

Leaviuf* these eacred and liturgical contractions for 
the present, we turn to the papyri of the third and 
second centuries B.O., which have been recovered from 
the tombs of Ei^ypt, and see that here the system of 
Bimple abbreviation, or curtailment at the end of a word, 
WM followed. Either the word was indicated by its 
initial letter aloue with an abbreviating dash, as li = 
i./oi; or the letter which immediately preceded the 
omitted portion was written above the lias, as a key to 
the reading, thus : Te*=TeXos; or two letters were so 
written, as T*''=-TiKva, o/i°'^o/toiiu?. It is true that 
exatnplea of sueh abbreviation are comparatively rare, 
but there are quite enough to prove that the system was 
recognized.^ Certain of these overrwritten letters, even 
at this early period, betray a tendency to degenerate 
into dashes,' and this aatoral degeneration becomes 
more intensified in course of time. Thus, in the second 
and third centuries after Christ, this dash systum is found 
to be developed to a considerable degree. 

The same method of curtailing the endings of words 
may be traced in the Hereolanean rolls, which must be 
at least as early as the first century of our era, together 
with certain mouogramrantio forms, as -f^ ■=irpo'i, )f = 
^pDi/09; and the scribes of the recently discovered papyrus 
of Aristotle's work on the Consticutioo. of Athens, of 

• See FUndern Felrin Papyri, ei\. MHliiiEy (Royal Irish 
A.caAamj,Cunni}igkam Memo ire), \W\; particiikrly No. Kiiii. 

' Dr. TJ. -WilGkan, Obsernationea ad hist, Mp'<ip{\ prov. Rom. 
p. 40), selects from the Paris Fapjras No. S (Xohrei el Fxtraitt 
Set MS S., pi. xvi.), of t'iiB year 114b,c., the folliiwing, among other, 

contractions, rp* ^ Tpii\jtciiii''}, nroXf "i^TrroXeftfaiou], a<7iA7j1= 
dirK\/]n[iiiSris']. In these we have the carsive form ot a (-^l, ot 
H (— -}, and of it (*), wliich wi> find in the moat onrsively writteu 
duumneota of the third cuutury B.C. 
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about A.D. 100, employed a regular aystem of abbrevia- 
tion for prepoaitiona and other words.' In the papyri 
of succeediug centuries tlie sarae Byatem is found at 
work. To descend to a later period, the palimpsest frag- 
ments of the Iliad in uncial writing of tie sixth century, 
in the British Museum, have several words curtailed, an 
B-shaped mark indicating the omitted endings. More 
numerous are the examples in the fragment, preserved 
at Milan, of a mathematical treatise of the seventh cen- 
tury, also written in uncials. In this MS., dealing with 
a Bubject in which technical expressions constantly occur, 
an opportunity for the full employment of abbreviations 
presented itself, and, accordingly, not only the ordinary 
abbreviated endings, but still more tachy graph ical Btgna 
are used. Prona the analogy of later MSS. it may be 
taken for certain that all technical works, inteoded as 
they were rather for the student than for public reading, 
were subject to nnrestroined contraction from very early 
times. In the few remaining Greek documents on 
papyrus of the seventh and eighth centuries, the same 
system is employed. Thus, when the flood of the literary 
miunscule writmg of the ninth century suddenly rises 
and sweeps over the uncial, it naturally brings with it 
the old system of abbreviation which was still existent 
in the cursive hand from which that writing sprang. 
The history of that system, as we have seen, can be 
traced only imperfectly, from lack of material, and is, aa 
it were, screened by the intervening system of the 
nnciul biblical and bturgical MSS., which, by the fact of 
their surviving in fair numbers, have thrust themselves 
into more general notice. 

With the disuse of uncial writing, however, as the 

• They are: J^^terminntion oi, h^r^dvd, y'^ydp, J'T=!r, ff^ 

t'=t«i', ir'=^TTtp,u=vird; and also s^ = x?"""'' ''i"^ t''^ nnnanal 
ij = aiTli<i. Many of thesa abbreviations are -nsed forsyllablea bb 
well as for independent words. la addition, terminations are 
oRcaaionoJlf abbreviated irith the over-written letter aa ^''= 



ordinary lite i-ary hand, the biblicn,! system of contraction 
did not perisli. The same scribes who had copied out 
the majnscule texts were now employed upon the new 
miuuscule, and naturally inbroduCL'd into the latter the 
oontractioDS which they had been accuatomod to write 
in the former. la minuscule writing, therefore, from the 
ninth century onwards, any form of contraction or 
abbreviation may be looked for. At first, however, they 
were, in general, very sparingly used in the calligraphio 
MSS. of the period, although, when necessary, the 
apparatus was ready at hand to be applied, as in the case 
ot* marginal and interlioear scholia,, where coatractiona 
wtTo always more freely used than in the text of a MS. 
The horizontal stroke which marked contracted words in 
the biblical uncial texts served the same purpose iamiuu- 
, scnlesj it also distinguished, letters which were used as 
numerals or special signs. But the ordinary terminal 
abbreviations were marked Tsy an obliqne stroke drawn 
nnder the line, as in (iS'/=(ISe\0d?, iToX/='7r6\efiov, 
although this stroke was also often dispensed with, and 
a mere flourish added to tLe over-written letter. This 
over-written letter was also subject to modificatious, 
It was doubled occasionally to indicate a plural, as, 
•iiai^^ = iralhu>v, fffi=ffT(;^o(. It was also in some in- 
stances the emphatic letter of the omitted portion of the 
word, as \yl=\eyetv, *''/=«<j.Ta. And the arrangement 
of letters wasBometimea inverted, as ii=Xo'7o?, Q=oaios. 
Bat with the new minuscule writing also appears a 
further development of contraction in the use of certain 
eigns, mostly tachy graphical, which are employed, either " 
as component parts of words, or as entire, independent 
words. They are employed to some extent also in late 
uncial MSS. They generallyare found as terminations, 
but in MSS of the early minuscule period thoy are also 
nsed in the middle or at the beginning of words. Fur 
the most part, they are placed above the level of the 
words to which they belong ; in a few instances they are 
pendent or in the line of writing. At the later period, 
when the writing became more cursive, these tachy- 
graphical signs were linked with the letters below them 
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in a flonriali. They also, even at an early elate, show a 
disposition to combine with the accenta, as in G which 
ia the sign v (ijs) combined with a circumlicx. This com- 
bination begins in the twelfth century. 

We will now proceed to give these signs in the alp5ia- 
betical order of their meanings, beginning with the 
Towels. But it will assist the memory materially if it 19 
borne in mind that, as in Greek tachygraphic writing 
one sign represented several syllables, different in spell- 
ing but phonetically the same, so the signs which we 
are now considering may be phonetically grouped. Fur 
example, in the two groups : — 

/^ 171', f'f^ etv. y^ IV. 
S T)T. «? ett. s iS. 
we see a sign representing a particular syllable difTeren- 
tiated by being doubled or marked to represent it3 
boniophones. The same system will be observed in 
other iostances, 

a ia early represented by the tacliy graphical sign, 
a horizontal stroke — ,^ It was written either above 
or in line with the preceding letter, as ~ or 1-, bub in tha 
latter position, to aid the eye, it received the addition 
of two dots, as T*, or, coalescing, t-. But this sign -~ 
thus dotted also indicitted ra, as the two dots {:} were 
also the tachy graphical sign for t. In coarse of time 
the construction was forgotten, and -r- was taken to meaa 
simply a, and, last of all, the — dropped out, and tha 
two dots remained to represent the letter. 

e is frequently represented by a short waved stroke, as 
in the word fj}^/j.eya, and in participial terminations, aa 
\ey6ii.\-=\ey6iiei'oi. This sign resembling that for the 
diphthong ai, the two may be identical, e aud m being 
bomophones. 

1? is also occasionnlly found in a similarly waved- 
sti-oke form, nearly always written in the lioe, aa t-weiSi, 
tiv. 

I is very rarely represented by two dots (a late usage), 
as It ^^irepX. 

' This murk for a appears in nbljrevialiona ia papyri of the 
beginning- of the third century, Wilcken, op. cit. 
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o) appears in tbe tachygraphical form of a kiud of 
circamllex, as avye^avoiye. 

at. The abbreviated sign of this termination is, in its 
earliest forms, an oblique or angular or s-shaped stroke, 
as K, K K^; later, ordinarily a craved stroke, as k, (which 
was afterwards exaggerated into a flourish) ; sometioica 

all. The earlier sign wns 1, as arp^ = ffTijXni?; later 
»», as Ta6i"=Tainat'i. This second form appears to be a 
doubling of the sign for «, a phonetic equivalent, 

Of. An augular i and rounded (, are found in early 
MSS. Then a further development in the cuiTe took 
place, and a 6-shaped sign comes into ueo. oT'=0Tai', 

ap. The horizontal stroke — , for a, and a rin^ repro- 
senting p, were combined as the sign -d, as /*7upu = 
fiaprvpel. Or it was turned upwards, afiridp=^aftapriav i 
or written in the line, as fj.+^TiKs= fiaprw, with dots 
representing a, 

o!. The constant sign was t/,a3o-Ti;^;'' = i7Ti';^a5; y^rjif'dak 
^j(p^craiT9at. 

au. From a combination of — , for a, and the upsilon, 
conies the sign -u, as &/xd^ei= 6avfid^=i. A rare siga 

is h, OS TOlllTT] ^^ TOUtVT^. 

ew. At first was used a single sign /^ (i.e. also the sign 
for iju, a phonetic equivalent), as eVi/iei' !=(V(^ceii'. 
Then this was doubled for distinction's sake /*/» ; after- 
wards one or both of the hooks are thrown ofi' //", // ; and 
finally the strokes are reduced in length //. ehr' = 
tlirclv, XsItt" ^Xehrsii/. 

fit. The sign s, which represents »je, was sometimes 
also used for eii ; more generally it was doubled, as 
TtfiS =Tifli:[<j, Another rare form is N which appears to 
be the ordinary ligature of e and i with a cross stroke. 

ev. An angle L, as fi^/xtv, which afterwards took 
R more rounded form, as yeyov =^ •yeyovep, degenera- 
ting at a later period into t, or even into a looped 
flourish like a wide a. The tachygraphic sign ^ is also 
occasionally found in use. 
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ep. The oblique stroke, the tachyc^aphic aign for e, 
combines with a. loop, for p, and makes the sign b, as 
ujo-w'=ojff7rep, erTO=^eiVep. More rarely a bar is need 
aa lifr = virep, ucmV ^= wo-Trep. 

e?. The early sign was j, as <t>dyovT'' = <f>dyovTf^. But 
two dots, represeuting taohigraphically the letter t, 
being frequently added in the common termination rev, 
/, a confusion between j and j was the result, and at last 
J came to be used for e?, as XiJoi-t^ = 'Xvovre'^, and aopor- 
seded the simple _;, The sign, thus changed, varies 
occasionally in form as, 3 j O- 

tiv. The angular form A, as t apx^rriv ap-xrjv, waa 
sometimes curved, aa roiavr'-^ToiavTiii/, Later it de- 
generated into A, -^, aa upef = apet^v. 

Tjp. A not common sign is <, as dv ^ diiT)p, 

5)«, A sign resembling ?, as t;^?;)?. This sign 
envly combined with the cii'cumflex as G , It is aome- 
times doubled, 

ill. The aign for i/v whs often used also for this ter- 
mination. It waa also differentiated by two dots, thus, 
T(if"=Tn'f(i'. It passed through the same stages o£ 
degeneration as its prototype. 

(9. The sign for jj? waa also used for t?. It was also 
differentiated by two dots, thus, auT — avTL<!. The signs 
for (S and tjv are sometimes confused. 

OK. A horizontal stroke terminating in an nrgalar or 
round hook, -» ~> ; \6y ='K6'yoi'i. In later MSS. the 
fiign is subject to flourishing. In some icistaucea tho 
position is oblique, as t^ -=toc?. 

Of. The obliqae stroke \, as Xoy=\6you. Thedanger 
of confusion with the grave accent led to its being 
lengthened ; but this eventually resulted in the lengthen- 
ing of the accent also, aa t^^=tov. In late MSS. the 
sign degenerates into a flourish, or waved line. 

ot. The tachy graphical sign for o? is sometimes used, 
as \o7=Xo7of j sometimea the uncial c, as eKaaT'^ = 

An early forms/ appears in a few places, as tt = 
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TOi^rouj ttis ia afterwards curved, aa •?^Toi). The form 
V, whicli is not uiKomraon, is a monogmm of the two 
letters. 

oMv. The o with a waved stroke beneath, aa iTQi^l-= 

ow. The sign H, which ih formed by combination of 
v=QV and s; as Xo74=Xd70w, itttt 4 = tWoy;. The 
double waved stroke " (as in e«) is also nsed : as XP<"^= 
^dwu?; also single, aa aur'^atTouf. 

wK. A signreseuiblingftcircumHes ; ia early MSS., of 
Bmall size, as ■ra\)r=io\rTmv ; afterwards, a sweeping 
flourish, as htaif/5p=Sta<pop&. 

mp. A not couimun siga.j> or -», aa ii5''=t'Stop, p'jT'*= 

&)?. A curving line '", ^, as oijT''=ouTii)T, to7rep= 
&aiKp. Later, the sign turns dawnnards,as/faXf '^KaXw?. 

Certain prepositions and particles are reprcsunttd by 
fipecial signs, as — 

avri: D, a very rare sijjn. 

a-KO : ^v and Aj i & rare sign is Q_. 

apa: f. 

Sid : ^, or A with a waved pendant. 

ewL: n, the T being the cursive form of T. 

Kind: ^', V%^. 
irpo'?: 2-, «. 
fiTrep : % , or V. 
xnrd : ^, uV. 
TTopa : ^, also itr, 

■ya/j : rji, or y, r^r , pS ; tJmt is, gamma crossed with an 
inverted p, or with a bar or flourish. 

Se: 7, which becomes round j. In course of time it 
was confused with the sign for ev (/); henue the scribL'S 
came to add dots. 

^ovv: tjy . 
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Kai. From the tnchygrapliical form ^ («c) came tha 
eign ^, which went through varioaa changes : A V 5 5 Q . 

6fj.ov ; -W-, very rare. 

firt : ■^. cJ- (the dots indicating the t) ; ako .jf . 

biOTvep ; -J . 

The auxiliary eVn' or ecn-i'w w.ia Tepresented by the 
tflchjgraphic 7, {euTi} or/^ (earlu) ; but this distinction 
was not kept np. Liiter, from confusion with the ai^a 
for ic (/*>), the position of the dots was altered, and the 
sign became ^, which afterwards passed into tha 
flourished style, on the pattern of the signs for 171* and 
IV. A double eort, •//■) ™^s used for etW; and in. the 
Barao manner /*/! or J^. '=€ttTiv. And, perhaps oa the same 
analogy, fv^=eii/ai,' The future iarM is found in the 
forms "^ , ^. 

Curtain signs were also nsed for technical words, as 

And, finally, there were certain symbols for certain 
words, as 0=«i5«\o5, ^ =.^ixkpa,, ? =-i'v^, \^=:ero^, j^ = 
&povpa, h, S, 'j—hpaxM, and others. 
Latin, 

Of Latin flhbreviationa the most ancient forma, as 
already stated, are tliose which consist of a sinple 
letter (nearly always the iaitial letter), representing the 
whole word. The most ordinary instances of such 
single-letter abbreviations, or sigla, are those which 
indicate proper names, or titles, or words of common 
occurrence, and which are familiar to us, not only in the 
inscriptions on coins and monuments, but also in the 
texts of classical writers; being generally distinguished 
from other letters or words by the full point whiuh is 
pluiCed after them. The snme aystem was followed in. 
the middle ages and survives at the present day. 

But the representation of words by single letters 
could only be caiTJed out to a certain limited extent. 
Obviously the same letter must do duty for many words 

' In Pep. cviivii., in the British Muaeum, prohaUy ot the 
2nd century, these forma ara UKedi /^itrri, \ ^e'™L, V^ = (iirt) 
and C for the femiuiae cases of the participle, otaa, oLJtr.iji, etc 
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and coDrusiou bo the conseqtiencs. Hence arisea a 
farther exteusion of the system ; the use of special 
marks, or of two or more letters. The Homana wrote 
M'. = Manius, to distinguish that ntime from M.=lilarcna ; 
Co.:^GDEBus,to prevent confusion witli C.=Gaius, These 
simple methoda of abbreTiation led on to others, the 
development of which can be traced ia the early legiil 
MSS., such as the Gaiua «f Verona, or the waxen 
tablets, and particularly in the " Notarum Latercali " or 
" NotEe Juris " — the lists of abbreviations used in the 
Roman law-books.* In these documents, as regards 
single-lettor abbreviations, we find not only such forms 
B8 A-.^nut, C-^cau^a, D.=tUcus, 'E.^est, and bo on, 
any of which might occur independently in a sentence, 
but also whole phrases, as, C li. E. R. N. E.^cyu* de 
ea re not'io est, or A, T. M. I). O.^aw te mihl dure 
oporiere, showing to wh.it an extent this elementary 
system could be employed iu books of a techniciil 
nature. Indeed, in technical works, single-letter 
phrases continued to be naed in MSS. Sown to tho 
invention of printing. Bub the inconvenience of such 
abbreviations is seen in such doable meanings as A.^iiwi 
or annus, C.-^cauMa or circa,, Ti.^ditus or dedit, F.= 
fecit or familia or Jidei. Yet the sense of the contest 
roight be depended upon for giving the correct inter- 
pretation, and confusion was also, in some instances, 
obviated by the addition of &, distinguishing mark, such 
as a horizontal stroke placed above the letter or an apo- 
strophe or similar sigu placed after it, as H=)'on, W^nec- 
Therepresentation of words by two or more of their letters 
is seen in such abbreviations asIT^ifem, ACT.^nciom, 
AN=ai';e, EI).=cdictum, IMF=!mparator, COM.= 
comes, EO=eor«ni, CVT^cuJun, PU=/wif, in which the 
tirst letters of each word are written ; or in such con- 
tractions as 'E'S.i^=exeiniilwn, OMB= oinJti&iiJ', MMT:= 
momeiitnm, '^==lioiioruni, nD=7n*rerf?J«, where the 
salient letters are expressed, in some inst;i.ncea with a Fl 

See ia Keil, Grammalim Lattni, iv. 26S, the Noturum Later- ^ 
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view to indicatioff the iBflections. From tbia latter 
method , was developed the more systematic ajUabio 
Bjstem, in which the leading letters of the syllables 
were expressed, ns EG^eryo, HK=7te)-es, QD^gMidem, 
Q|J = guitus, QH=;jM'n-e, faT^^od's, MT=nieji(em, 
T^=(ame», SF^j'/jh), BN=?jewe, Vi\i=ieind.e, aud the 
Uke. 

But still there remained tlie need of inHicatiug m- 
fli'Ctiona and terminations more exactly than by this 
simple process. This want waa supplied in the first 
place by the adoption of certain of the Tirouian symbols 
— others of those shorthand signs being ut the same 
time used for certain prepositions or preKxes — and also 
by smaller over-written letters, as Q^qno, \ ^verum, 
ll=^hunc, T=^ii!'tc. This over-writing was not, how- 
ever, confiued to the indicatiou of terminations ; it was 
also adopted for general use to mark leading letters, as in 
S^sini, N=HOs£«-, S^^sors, and others. As will pre- 
sently be seen, it holds an important place io the scheme 
oi later mediaeval contraction. 

The principles of the different metliods sketched out 
above held good also throughout the later middle ages ; 
but of the simple letter-forms only a certain number 
survived. They were too arbitrary to be continued in 
general use, and more exact and convenient combina- 
tions and signs took their place. Even where they still 
survived in form their original meaning was sometimes 
superseded; e.g. the early syllable contraction TM = 
tamen under the later system becomes iantum. The 
period of transition from the old to the new system lies 
in the coarse of the eighth and ninth centuries, at the 
time when the Carlovingian schools were effecting their 
gi-eat reform in the haudwriling of Europe, and had the 
authority to enforce the adoption of settled forms. By 
the eleventh century the later system had grown to full 
development. It reached its culminating point in the 
thirteenth century, the period whpn contraction was 
more excessively used than at any other ; but after that 



dote marks and symbols are less nwidly formed and 
gradually degenerate into hasty dashes and flourishes. 

Having thus traced the general oonstruetion of Latin 
abbreviation and contraction, we may now briefly 
notice the various signs and marks which are employed 
for this purpose in the M8S. of the middle ages. 

Abbreviated Latin worda may be ranged in two 
classes : (1) Those in which the ending is suppressed, 
as fec^feci'f ; (2) Those in which letters are omitted 
from the middle, or from the middle and end, of tbe 
word, as ca=caHSii> oio^omnino, prb=preshyfei: To 
tbe first class the French have given the title "abbre- 
viations par Huspension" ; we call them simply "abbre- 
viaiiona,' and include among them those early forms, 
noticed above, which are composed of one, two, or more 
of the first letters of a word, and the nninerous examples, 
particularly verbs, which, more especially in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, simply threw away the last syllable. 
The words in the second class are " contractions, being 
contracted by the omission of medial, or medial and final, 
letters. 

Marks or signs of abbreviation or contraction are 
either general or special. General signs are those which 
indicate the suppression of one or more letters without 
giving a direct clue to what such letters may be. Special 
signs indicate the suppression of particular letters. 
Among the latter must be also included over-written 
letters which, in some instances, have in course of time 
changed their forms and have worn down into mere 
symbols. 

The earliest and simplest mark of abbreviation is the 
full point, usually placed on a level with the middle of 
the letter or letters of the abbreviated word as A:=^aut, 
YF'^^fratres, or— to give the commonest, and often th& 
only, abbreviations in early ma-juscule MSS. — B'^{ter- 
miuation) huf, Q'=jMa. In place of the full point, a 
colon or semicolon was next employed, as in B: B; Q: Q;, 
and the hitter, becoming the favourite form, grew, by 
rapid writing, into a 3-shaped sign, which appears from 
the eleventh centuiy onwards as \i}=^bus, q}=ytti. 



From its frequent recurrence in the latter coniinoil worj 
it even came to represent the q as well aa ve, in compo- 
eition, aa e.t^^aiqiie, ne3^=/iejue. But it was not con- 
fioed to the representation of terminal its and we ; it 
also appears for termination et, as in delD3=de6ci, pi3= 
•placet, S3=sei (i.e. sed): a survival of which is seen in 
the z in our common abbreviatioa v\z.:=videlic6t. At a 
later period it also represented hnal m, as in az,')=naw,, 
itej^=iiem, ide}=f(fera. 

The same s-shaped sign likewise is found soraetimes 
a3 the sign for est in composition, aa in inters =^inie)-es(. 
But here it has a differeot derivation, being a cursive 
rendering o£ the symbol -T-^es(. 

The horizontal stroke is the most general mark both 
of abbreviation and contraction, and in both uses it 
may indicate the omii'sion of many letters. We have 
Been it in use in the " Notte Juris." It is usually either 
a straight or a waved line. In early carefully-written 
MSS. it is ornameutftlly formed with hooka at the 
ends ^'. In the case of charters, it is sometimes fanci- 
fully shaped, as an oblique crotchet, or aa a loop or knot. 
In its simplest use as a mark of abbreviation it is found 
in majuscule MSS. at the end (rarely in the body) of a 
line to indicate omission of final M or N. It was placed 
above the line, at lirst to the right, as AUTE =^autemi 
and in some instances a point was added to distinguish 
omission of M from omission of N, as ENI^=en!m, 
NO =^no>i. Afterwards the simple stroke was placed 
above the last letter, as ENI, NO. 

Analogous to the hori/.ontal stroke is the oblique 
stroke, which takes the place of the horizontal chiefly in 
words in which the tall minuscule letters b and I occur, aa 
e,'^i\=afoatoU,To.Ho^muUo, lifee^iitere, proct=procwi. 

Of the same class is the waved vertical stroke (some- 
times in the form of a cnrve i-ising from the preceding 
letter), often usod to signify the omission of er or re ; aa 
b*niter^&rewiier, cHus^^^cej-iws. 

Less frequent, because it dropped out of general nse, 
is the final oblique stroke, also found in the earlier 
abbreviations, usually for termtnutions tm, ur, um, 
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(after r), as aiL/. = anus, amamy: = arnavtiw', amiit/ ^ 
ainatur, re'z^^rerurn. Of these, the liiat termination ruin, 
continued to be represented in thia way, especially ia 
words in the genitive plural.' 

Another goneral aig'n of early use was tlia round curve 
or comma above the line, which, as late as the ninth cen- 
tury, continued to represent the terminations ur, os, )w. 
In later MSS. the curve aloaa was retained to indicate 
the termination us (sometimes os), and so became a 
special sign (see below). 

A long drooping stroke attached to tbe end oFa word 
ia often foimd as a general sign to indicate the omission 
of any termination. It is, however, speciully used for 
termination is. In the fourteenth century it develops 
into a loop, aa dicrt.=dicits. 

A sign nearly reaembling an inverted c or the numeral 
9, Tironian in its origin, usually signifies the syllable con 
or com, also more rarely cun or cum, as gdo^condu, 
()m\iiiis= communis, cir9Scriptns=cij-cuin3i:ripiM», ()cti= 
ciciicti.'" It always stands in the line of writing. A 
similar sign (to which reference has already been made), 
above the line, represents the termination us, aa bon"^ 
honys ; also more rarely os, as n = nos, p^t^jiont. In the 
last word it is sometimes used fur the whole termination 
oH, as p*. 

A sign somewhat resembling the numeral 2 placed 
obliquely % , also derived from a Tironian note, is written 
for the termination ur, as tLmat"^ ^=am.ntuT. It ia aisc 
placed horisontatly, aa fert^^/cr/wr. Being commonly 
employeti in the caae of verba, it also sometimes stands 
for the whole termination tur, as ama*. 

The letter p having a curve drawn through the down 
Btrofee, p, ia to be read pro. In Visigothic MSS., however, 
it signities per, very rarely pro, which ia usually in such 
MSS, writteu in full, F crosacd with a horizontal bar, 

A. curiiirs result of the nsB of tliis aigii is seen in the BecouJ 
name for Salisbnry, "Siirnm." The Latin Barisburia in abbrs- 
viatitil fdrni wa» written Shi/-, and came to be read Saruai. 
" The letter q ^uruiountcd by & horlEoutal li&e also repieseuta 
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p, iB/h?r, al$o |Mr, j>^r, aa pteni=pariea>, optet,^o^or{«^ 
ilie same letter with a honzontftl or trared obliqne 
nroke or cnrve placed above it (wben not at ihe end of 
a word) becomes pre, as psertini=j»riracrfi»i, p'bet^ 
preiet 

The following conveniioual signs, mosilr derived 
from Tironian notes, are aiio nseJ with more or less 
Ireqoencjf : — 

K=au'e'n, 3^^J"^i "= ^ ea^f, ^,^e.'t [whicb degene- 
rates into a j-shaped sign: see above), f=/wr, 7=et 
7=«tiam, ^ (later +h and -++-■ and thence -n-)=«M»», 
-i.=i<j e*t, t=Tel, *=otit7, obilua, v and u=ui. 

In this place may also bo noticed the Latin contracted 
fortn of oar Lord's name. The name of Jesns Christ 
was always written in Greek letters by medifeval scribes, 
and in contracted form it appeared in mai'.iscole MSS, 
thus: IHC XKC, in Greek nncials. ^\"hen these words 
had to be written in minnsculeletters, the scribes treated 
them as purely Latin words written in Latin letters, 
and transcribed them ihc (or ihs) ipc. Hence arose the 
idea that the form Ihesus wa* the correct one, and by 
false analogy the letter h was introduced into other 
proper names, as Iherasalero, Iheronimus. Similarly 
the tertniaatiog letter c, for s, was carried over by 
scribes to other worda, as epc^episeopus, syc=spiTitu8, 
ipc=tempti8. 

Moat ordinarily, over-written -letters are vowels, to 
■which the letter r has to be snpplted to solve the read- 
ing, as g'tia,= gratia, <^ta,^carla, t'&=ireg. ix'ha.^verba, 
p'orsjmor, n'tus=tu>iws, ag°s=fij)'os, c"pas=cor^«», 
p'dena^prudena, fris^iurris. The more usual con- 
tractions of this character are those in which the r pre- 
cedes the vowel. Other letters may also be understood, 
as in q'^yua, ho'=bona, c\'bas= quilms, m'=«n7a, m''= 
modo. The letter a when over-written frequently takes 
the open form {«/) which degenerates into a mere zigzag 
horiaonfcal line or flattened a (».). 

When consonants are over-written the number of 
letters to be supplied is quite uncertain ; a single vowel 
is omitted in such words as n''=iiec, h"=/n'cj Reveral 
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letters are understood in snch a contraction as p'=poies(. 
The over-written coasouant is usually the last letter of 
the word.' 

In some insfaoces two or more letters are over- 
■writtenas hu ''^=:hiijui'modi, incorp''"^iiicoi'poralBs ; but 
such full forms are seldom wanted. 

By metal hesis, the contractions of certain common 
words, in which the letter g is prominent, take a, special 
form, as g' and g'=igitur, ^=err}a, g°=ergo. 

The amount of contraction in a MS. depended to a 
considerable extent upon the character of the test. As 
has been ali-eady observed, technical books were more 
contracted than works of general literature. In MSS. 
written in majuscule letters, and particularly in biblical 
and liturgical codices, which were specially required for 
public reading-, the contractions are very few: the 
omission of 6nal M or N, Q'=que, 3' = bus, QM or 
QRM=yuyiu'am, DS^Deus and its inflections, DMS or 
DNS=X'omuti£3 and its inflections, the name of our 
Lord (see above), &GS=sanctus, Si'S=spmtus, and a 
few other common words. With the introduction of 
minascule writing for the book-baud, and when MSS. 
were employed for private use, there was more scope for 
this convenient system of saving labonr and space; but 
in works intended for popular use there was seldom an 
excess of contraction or the employment of arbitrary 
forms such as to reuder the readiug of the text difficult. 
When once the elements and priuciples of the system 
are understood, and the eye has been fairly practised, 
no ordinary MS. will present difficulties to the reader. 
As regards texts written in the vernacular languajjes of 
thoso countries of Europe which havo adopted the 
Eoman alphabet, it will be found that contractious 
aro more raroly used in them than in MSS. written 
in Latin. A system suited to the inflections and 

' With ragard to over-written s, it mny he noted that iu Vi«i- 
gothic writing a si)!ii reaenibling that letter is used in the wurd 
q* que, whicli however is derived from the uursivB form o£ over- 
wiitten iL 
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terminatione of this lanf^aage could not be well adapted 
to other languages so diffiirent in their strttcture. 



ITnmerals. 

In Greet MSS. we find two eysterns of expressing 
numbers by sigas, both being taken from the alphabet. 
It appears to bave been the older practice to use the 
initial letter of the name of the number for its symbol, 
as TT for 5, A for 10, H (aspirate) for 100, X for lOOO, 
M for 10,000. This has been called the Herodian 
system, after the name of the gi-ammarian who described 
it. It is found in use in the papyri, especially in the 
Btyohometrical memoranda of the numbers of the lines 
contained in them ; and such notes are also found 
transmitted to vellum MSS. of the middle ages. 

The other system was to take the first nine letters of 
the alphabet for the units, aud the rest for the tens and 
hundreds, disnsed letters being still retained for numera- 
tion, viz., F, digamTtia, for 6, which iu its early form 
appears as q or ?, and afterwards, in the middle ages, 
becomes T, like the combined tr and t or stigma; 
C^,koppa,ioT 90; and a symbol deiived f rom the old 
letter sail, which appears in papyri ' as T or Ti ^nd at 
later periods as !^ which, from its partial resemblance 
to pi, was called sampi {=san+'pi), for 9(10. This 
system was iu full use iu the third century n.c. 

The practice of numbering the saccessive books of a 
work, as e.g. the twenty-four books of the Iliad, by the 
successive letters of the alphabet, is hardly a system 
of numeration in the proper sense of the word. In 
certain cases, we find it convenient to make use of 
our alphabet in a somewhat similar way, to mark a 
series. 

The numerals were usually distinguished from the 
letters of the text by a horizontal stroke : thus a. To 

' See 9.J. Cat. of Greek Papyri in the Bril. Mas., pp. 47, 65; 



indicate thousands a strote wrs added to the left of the 
DDineral : thus ^=3000 ; which at a later period was 
detached, thus 'P. Duts were Eometimea added to indi- 
cate tens of thousands, aa a, -A- , -B. . Special symbola 
were sometimea used for fracliona, sometimes an accent 
or aline above the numeral indicated the fraction; as 
y or L = 4, 7=i, u7' = 4 + i=f, 7^=1, S'=J, etc. The o 
which appears for the numeiator in \ is derived from the 
cursive form of ;9, and is found in other combinations in 
pupyri. The S for ^ also appears in form of a Eoman dj 
and I is represented by a variant of it, {J . The symbols 
— , -=, p, p, p, stand for obols, from one to five. 

'lite Roman system of numerals was used througboub 
the middle ages (and, indeed, it lasts to our own day), 
and was not displaced by the introduction of the Arabic 
system, although the latter, from its convenience, was 
widely adopted. The Roman system was continued as 
the more official, and money accounts were calculated in 
its numerals. 

This is not the place to discuss the origin of the 
Roman numerals; it is svifficient to say that the system 
was not an alphabetical one, for, although C (100) 
has been said to be the first letter of cunium and M 
(1000) the first letter of iiiille, both these signs hod a 
different derivation, and by a natural process only took 
the forma of the letters which they resembled most 
nearly.' 

To distinguish the numerals from the letters of the 
text they were placed betweoti points : thus .XL-. Be- 
sides the ordinary method of indicaling thousands by 
repetitions of M, units with horizontal strokes above were 
also employed for the purpose : thus, -T-, -H', ■iTT-, etc. 
Certain special signs occur insomeMSS,; a^ theVisigothic 
T=1000, and X' =40, and the rob very uncommon 
sign q = 6 which has been derived fi-om the Greek 
symbol, but which may be only a combiuation of 
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U (V) and I. A cross stroke traversing a numeral 
sometimes indicates redaction by half a unit, as ii+= 

Arabic numerals first appear in European MSS. in 
the twelfth century, their early use being general in 
mathematical works; by the fourteenth century they 
had become universal. They have not much changed 
in form since their first introduction, the greatest 
difference from the modern shapes being seen in ^=4, 
and 4=5. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Gr.EKK PAL^OQ EAFIIT. 



Papyri. 

T>iE first discovery of Greek papyri in Egypt took placo 
in the year 1 778, when fifty I'oUs were found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Memphis. TJn fortunately, all but one were 
carelessly destroyed; the survivor was presented to 
Cardinal Btefauo Borgia, under whose auspices it was 
published in 1788, Gharta papyracea Musei Borgiani 
Vclitiii, by Schow. It is of the year 191 after Christ. 
This find was followed early in the present century by 
the discovery of a collection, enclosedj according to tho 
Btory of the Arabs who found it, in a single vessel, on 
the site of the Sorapeum or temple of Serapia at 
Memphis. Tho finders divided the hoard among them- 
selves, and henco the collection found its way piecemeal 
into different librariea of western Europe, Paris secured 
the largest number, which have been published, with an 
atlas of facsimiles, in the Notices et tlxti-aiU dea Maini- 
aerits de la Bibliotheque Impisriale, etc., toL zviii., 1865. 
A certain number fell to the share of the British 
Museum, and will be published in the Gataloyve of 
Greek Papyri in the British Museutn. Some are ia the 
Vatican, and others are at Leyden. 

The larger number of the documents thus brought to 
light have perpetuated a little domestic romance, and 
have preserved the memory of two poor twin sisters and 
the wrongs they endured in the second century 
Thaues aud Thaus were the daughters of a native of 
Memphis, who in an unhappy hour married a woman 
named Nephuris. Deserted Ijy her, and maltreated by 
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her pamniour, he fled away and died; anii the twins were 
lortbwitb turned out of doors. But a friend was at 
band. Among the recluses of the temple o£ Sei'apia 
was one Ptolemy, son of Glaucias, a Macedonian by 
tilth, whose father had settled in the nome of Hera- 
cleopolia, snd who had entered on his life of seclusion in 
the year 173 B.C. As aa old friend of their father, he 
now came foi'ward and obtained for the two girls a place 
in the temple. Their duties, upon which they entered 
in the year 165 B.C., included the offering of libations to 
the gods, a service which entitled them to certain 
allowances of oil and bread. All went well for a brief 
BIX months, but then the supplies began to fall into 
arrears. The poor twins tried in vain to get their rights, 
and their appeals to the subordinate oSiciuls, who had 
probably diverted the allowances to their own nse, were 
disregarded. Again the good Ptolemy came to tha 
rescue and took the matter in hand ; and very per- 
tinaceously did he pursue the claims. Petition after 
petition issued from his ready pen. Appeals to the 
governor; appeals to the king; reference to one official 
■was referred again to another, who in his turn, passed it 
on to a third ; reports were I'eturued, duly docketed, 
and pigeon-holed; again they wore cnlled for, and the 
game was carried on in a way which would do credit to 
the government offices of the most civilized nation. But 
Ptolemy was not to be beaten. We know that he at 
"ength succeeded in getting for the twins payment of a 

'ge portion of arrears, and at the moment when the 
,ts cease he is still left fightiug. That his 
_,8 were eventually crowned with a full success we 
jot doubt; and tluis ends the story of the twins. 

These documents, then, and certain others including 
other petitions and documents of the persistent Ptolemy, 
form the bulk of the collection which was found on the site 
of the Scrapeum at Memphis. Its palieographical value 
cannot be too highly estimated. Here, thanks chiefly to 
the ready pen of an obscure recluse, a fairly numerous 
series of documents beariug dates in the second century 
s.c. has descended to us. If the sands of Egypt had 
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preserved a collection of snch trivial intrinsic importance, 
probably Ei'ora the accident of its being buried in the 
tomb of the man who hud written so many of its docu- 
ments, what might not be looked tor if the last resting- 
place of a scholar were found ? Tho expectations that 
papyri inscribed with the works of Greek classical 
e.mhora, and wiitten in Egypt or imported thither 
during the reigna of the Ptolemies or in the Roman 
period, would sooner or laler come to light gradually 
began to be realized. 

Several papyri containing books, or fragments of 
books, of Homer's Iliad have been recovered. The most 
ancient appears to be the one (the "Harris Homer") 
containing a lar?e portion of Book sviii., which was 
found in 1849-1850 by Mr. A. C.Harris, in the Crocodile 
Pit at Ma'abdeh, in the Pavoum, and is now in the 
British Museum {Cat. Anc. MSS., i. pi. 1 ; Fal. Soe. ii. 
pi. 64). It is probably of the Ist century b.o. Of later 
date is the " Bankes Homer," containing the greater 
part of Book xxiv., which was bought at Elephantine by 
the traveller William Bankes, and is also in the British 
Museum {Cat, Anc. MSS., i. pi. 6; Pd. Soc. ii. pi. 153). 
A third important MS. of Homer, which has also lately 
found its way into the national collection {Brit. Mus., 
Papyrus cxxvi.), fs the papyrus in form of a hook, iu- 
BCi-ibed on the front of each leaf with the Hind, from line 
101 of Book ii. to line 40 of Book iv., the longest portion 
of the poem that has hitherto been found on papyrus. 
It was discovered in the same Crocodile Pit as the 
Harris Homer, and also balongad to Mr. Harris. It ia 
not, however, of early date, being probably as late aa 
the 4th century; bnt it has a special interest IVom 
the exiateuce, on the back of three of the leaves, of a 
portion of a treatise on Greek grammar, which gives an 
oatline of various parts of speech, and which bears in ita 
title the name of Tryphon, a grammarian who flourished 
in the latter half of the first century B.o. The treatise, 
however, is probably only an abstract of the work of that 
writer. Besides these comparatively perfect Homeric 
papyri, there are others of a more fragmentary character: 
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as the BHtiah Museum papyrus cxxviii., containing 
considerable portions of tbe Iliad, Books xxiii. and 
2xiv., and tlie fragments in the Louvre of Books 
vi., xiii., and xviii. {Eoi, ei Extr., pi. xii,, xHx.), all of an 
early period ; of later date, papyri cxxvii, and cxxKvi. in 
the British Mnsenm, containing portions of Books iii,, iv., 
v., vi., and xviii. Lastly there are the fragments of Book ii, 
in large characters, perhaps as late as the fifth or sixth 
century, fonnd by Mr, Flinders Petrie at Hawara, and 
presented to the Bodleiaa Library [Hawara, etc., ed. 
Petrie, 1889, pi. xxiii.). 

An important addition has been made to classical 
literature by the recovery of several of the orations o£ 
the Athenian omtor Hyperides. Ttie papyrus containing 
his orations for Lycophron and Eusenippus ia in un- 
nsoally good condition and measures eleven feet in 
length. It may be of the 1st century B.C. Other 
portions of the same roll contain fragtnenta of his oration 
acrainst Demosthenes (see editions of Professor Babington, 
1850, 1853; Cat. Ana. MS3.. i. pi. 2, S; Pal. Soc, i. 
pl. 126). A fourth work of the same author is the 
funeral oration which he delivered over tlie Athenian 
general Leosthenes and his comrades, who fell in the 
Lamian war in 323 B.C. (ed. Babiawton, 1868). The date 
of this test was formerly placed in the 1st or 2nd 
century B.C.; a horoscope of a person bom in AD. 95 
being inscribed on the other aide of the papyrus. But 
it has now been proved that the oration is on the verso 
side of the papyrus {i.e. the side on which tbe fibres run 
vertically), and therefore was written sub.sequeutly to 
the horoscope ; and, further, the faults in orthography 
and the rough character of the writing have led to the 
conclusion that it is a studeut's exercise. All the pnpyri 
of Hyperides just enumerated are in the British Museum, 
and in a collection of documents recently acquired by 
the trustees there has also been found the concluding 
portion of an oration, which is believed to belong to the 
speech against I'hilippides, in writing earlier than the 
Christian era. The Museum of the Louvre has also 
purchased lately an important papyrus of the period of 
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the Ptolemies, in wliicli ia a work wliicli is icieniified b,3 
an oration of Hyperides sgainst Athenogenes (Retiio 
JSgyptologique, 1892). When it ia borne in mind that 
none of the worka of this orator was known to have 
survived until the reappearance of these iong-buried 
papyrus rolls, the sigailicance of the recovery of a lost 
author and the promise which was thus held out of 
possibly greater prizes hare accustomed the world to ba 
ever on the look-out for the " semper aliquid novi " from 
Africa. 

The large collection of papyrus documents and 
fragments which a few years ago passed into the pos- 
session of the Archduke Rainer attracted considerable 
attention. Slowly, and witt the expeuditure of much 
patience and skill, they are being deciphered and 
published. But sifted, as they chiefly are, from the sand 
and light soil of the Fayoum, the rags and tatters of 
ancient dust-biiis, they could not ba expected to yield 
any text of considerable extent. A fragment ofTliucy- 
didea has come to light {Wiener Studteii, vii. 1885), and 
other such pieces may yet be found. But they would 
rank only with sucli discoveries as that of the fragmenti 
of the writings of the poet Alcman, now in the Louvre 
(Xot, et Ex-tr,, pi. ],), whetting the appetite it ia true, but 
adding very little to the stock of Greek literature. The 
Eainer collection is, however, of very great palseo- 
graphical importance. lb covers a wide period, and 
illustrates in particulnr the writing of the early centuries 
of our era, of which we have hitherto Lad but scanty 
examples. 

But the most important recent discovery that has been 
made, as far ag palaeography is concerned, ia that of Mr. 
Flinders Petrio at the village of Gurob in the Fayonm. 
Here he found that the cartonnage coiBna which ho 
obtained from the necropolis were composed of papyri 
pasted together in layers, fortunfltely not in all instances 
too efftclively. The result of careful separation has been 
that a large number of documents dated in the third 
century i^C. have been recovered. These, together 
with a few of the same century which are scattered in 
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difTerent librariea of Enrope, »nd whose ewlr date bad 
Bol in some utstances been iutlierto recogiiized, are tlie 
moat ancienfe ?peciiaeiia of Greek writing (aa distingnialLed 
from scalptared inscriptions) in existence iboTe ground.' 
Kj:side9 misceUa&eoaa docnments, there are not incon- 
aiderable rec&ains of registers of wills, entered np from 
time to time, and thas presenting na with a ranery of 
difTerent haodwritiogs as practised onder the earlj 
Ptoletnies. Still more interesting in a literary aspect 
are the fragments of the Pkxdo of Plato, and of the lost 
play, the Autinye, of Earipidea, which have happily been 
gleaned from the Giirob mammy-cases. The tragedians 
bad already beea represented by the finding some years 
ago of a fragment of papyros, on which were written 
Borne tines sapposed to come from the Temenideg of 
Enripides, and others from the Mrdaia (H, Weil, Fa 
yapyrm inMit de la Bibl. de M. A. Firmin-Didol, 1879} ; 
and the date of the writing is at least as old as the 
year 161 B.C. Bnt by the recovery of the classical frag- 
mentsat Gorob, we are bronght within almost measnrable 
distance of the antbora. Indeed, this copy of the Phsedo, 
written, as there is good reason to believe, wilhin i 
hundred years of the death of Plato, can hardly differ in 
appearance, in a very material degree, fr^m the copies 
which were published in his lifetime. The only other 
extant ducoment that can be compared, as regards stylo 
of writing, with these fragments, is the papyros i 
Vienna, iuRcribed with an invocation of a certain 
Artemisia, which has been ascribed to the 4th century, 
and may with certainty be placed as early as the 
fiist half of the Srd century e.g. It will be noticed 
below. 

These discoveries, of fluch inestimable value for the 
history both of Greek palieograpby and of Greek litera- 
ture, baf] been scarcely announced, when the world was 
astonished by the appearance of a copy, written about 
the end of the first or beginning of the second century, 

' A nelectinn of thesa papyri hna been recently published i 
th» OwrniDt/Aant Memoirs ot the Rnyn.1 Irish Acailemy {On the 
FUtderi I'elrle Pa^^ri, by Eev. J. P. JIahafFy. 18B1). 
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of Aristotle's treatise on the Coustitiition of Atbens, 
the rtoXiTewt rlav 'ASiiiraimv, a. work which had vanished 
from sight more than a thousand jenrs ago. The papyrus 
coutainiiig this valuahle text came into poaacfision of 
the Britiah Museum in the course of the year 1890. 
Like the Funeral Oration of Hypcridea, the work ia 
written on the back of a disused document, the account- 
roll of a farm bailiff in the district oF Hermopolia in 
Egypt, rendered in the reign of Vespnaian, A.d. 78-79. 
Four hands were employed in the transcription, the firat 
of which ia probably that of tho acholar who desired the 
copy for his own use ; for a text written so roughly, 
and that, too, on the back of a waate papyrus, would 
have had no sale in the market. Thia recovery of a lost 
clasaic of such traditional fame haa caat into the shade 
all previous finds of this nature, however important 
many of them have been ; and there is every reason to 
hope that the more systemafcic and careful exploration of 
Egypt in our days mny achieve atill greater reanits. By 
the aide of the work of Aristotle, other papyri which 
have lately pnssed ioto the Britii-h Muaeum, containing 
fragments of works of Demosthenes, of the 2ud or 
1st centnry B.0-, and of Isocratea of tho 1st century 
after Christ, may appear insignificant; hut the acquisi- 
tion of a papyrus of fair length, reatoring to us somo 
of the lost poems of the iambographer Herodaa, who 
flourished in the first century B.C., is one more welcome 
addition to the long lost Greek literature which is again 
emerging into light," 

Outaide of Egypt, Hercnlanenin is the only place in 
which Greek papyri have been found. Here, in a house 
which waa excavated in the year 1752, a number of 
charred rolla were discovered, which were at firat taken 
for pieces of charcoal, many being deatioyed before 

° Aristotle's IIiiXiTtia has been published, togiither with an 
autotype faosiioile of the papyras ; and the poems of Herodiis, 
with collations of other papyri, are printud in Clasttiful Tej-lt 
from Papyri in the Brithh Museum, 1801 : both works edited by 
F, G. Kenyon fortheTmateeaof the BritishMaseum. AfanBimile 
of the papjraa of HerDdua ban nlau been iasacd. 
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their real naturs was recogoized. Almost immediately 
attempts were made to unroll them; and with more or 
less success the work has beeu carried on, at iotervals, 
down to the present day. The process is a difficult one ; 
the hardened crust, into which the outer portion of the 
rolls has beeu converted ' by the action of the heated 
asbea which buried the devoted city, mnst be removed 
before the inner and less injured layers can be reached, 
and so fragile are these that the most skilful and patient 
handling is required to separate them without irreparably 
injuring the remains. Copies of the tests recovered have 
been engraved and pnbhshed in the series of volumes, 
the Herculanensia Voiumina, printed at Naples. 

In the year ItiOO, the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George the Fourth, undertook the expense of unrolling 
and copying the papyri ; but the work was interrupted 
by the French invasion of 1806. The tracings and 
copper-plates which had been prepared by his agent 
were presented by the Prince to the University of 
Oxford in 1810, together with a few nnopened rolls, 
part of a number which lad been given to him by the 
Neapolitan Government. Four of the rest and the 
unrolled fragments of a fifth were subsequently pre- 
sented by the Queen to the British Museum in 1866. 
In 1824 and 18^5 two volumes of lithographs of some 
of the Oxford facsimiles were published; and recently, 
in 188S, others have been given in the Fragmenta 
Herculanensia of Mr. Walter Scott, 

But none of the facsimiles in these publications can 
be considered sufficient for palfflographical study, and 
unfortunately the blackened condition of the rolls is 
such that little can be done by the agency of photo- 
graphy. Two autotype plates copied from some of the 
original fragments, will be found in the facsimiles of 
the PnlEeographical Society (i. pi. 151, 152). 

Of tbe rolls which have been opened, a large pro- 
portion are found to contain works of the Epicurean 
Philodemus, while others are the writings of Epicurus 
and the leading members of his school. From the fact 
that several of Philodemus's works are in duplicate. 
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it haa been suggested that the principal part of the 
Co]!ection was formed by Pbilodemus himself, and that tha 
house in which it was found was that of L. Calpur- 
niua Piao CsesoninuB, the patron of the philosopher and 
the father-in-law of Julius Ctesar, However this may bo, 
the date of the deatrnctiou of Herculaneum, a.d 79, 
forma a posterior limit for the age of the papyri. 
Roughly, then, their period may be fixed at tlie end 
of the tirst century b.c or the begiDDing of the first 
century of the Christian era- 

The Antiquity of Greek Writing. 

The most important lesson which we, as pal EBOgrap hers, 
learn from these ancient papyri is, that throughout all 
periods, as far back as we can reach, we have aide by 
side two classes of Greek writing : the Literary or Boot- 
hand, in which works of literature were usually (but 
not always) written, and the Cursive hand of everyday 
life; that, however remote the date of these documenls, 
we find m them evidence that then all sorta and con- 
ditions of men wrote aa flueotly as we do now ; that the 
scribe of those days could produce as finely written 
texts aa the scribe of later times ; and that the educated 
or professional man could note down records of daily 
business with as much facility as any of their de- 
scendants. And if we find these eTidences of a wide- 
spread knowledge of Greek writing so far back as the 
third century B.C., and writing, too, of a kind which 
bears on its face the stamp of matured development, 
the question naturally arises, to what remote period are 
we to assign the first stage of Greek writing, not in a 
primitive condition, but so far developed as to be a 
practical means of intercoui-se. There has hitherto 
rather been a tendency to regard the earliest existing 
Greek inscriptions as the firat painiul etforts of unskilled 
hands. But it is far more natural to suppose that, 
almost simultaneously with the adoption of an alphabet, 
the keen-witted Greek trader must have profited by 
the example of Egyptian and Phcenician and have 
soon learnt how to express himself in writing. It ia 



impossible lit least to donbt tliat tlie Greek merceiiariea 
who were able to cut so skilfully not only tlieir naiaes 
but also longer inscriptions on tbe statue of Abo Simbel 
BOine (500 years b.c, were perfectly able to write fluently 
with the pen. 

Hut without speculating further on this subject, we 
may reat coutent « ith the fact that in the piipyri of the 
third century b.c. we have styles of writing so confirmed 
in their character that we have no difficulty in forming: 
an iipproxiruate idea of the chai-acter of the writing of 
tho best classical period of Greece. Indeed, judging by 
the ooiuparatively slow changes which passed over Greek 
writiuff in the hundred years from the third to the 
Becond century B.C., we probably have before us, in our 
oldest speoiraens, both literary and cursive, styles not 
Tery different from those of a hundred years earlier. 

Divisions of Greek PalsogTaphy. 

It wjll here be convenient to state the plan adopted 
In the following sketch of tbe progress of Greek writing. 

The courses of the two styles of writing, which have 
already been referred to as the Literary hand or Book- 
hund and tho Cursive hand, will be kept distinct for 
the earlier centuries, previous to the adoption of the 
Tniiiusoule as a literary linnd in the ninth century. 
Again, a general distinction will be observed between 
MSS, written on papyrus (as well as examples on pottery 
or wax) and MSS. written on vellum. Tlie examples oi 
the book-hand on papyrus will first be considered; next, 
tho cursive writing on the same material. Then the 
history of the uncial hand on vellum will be traced; 
and, lastly, the long series of raediieval minuscule MSS., 
coming down to the sixteenth century, will be examined. 

It will he observed that cursive writing is here only 
Huecially dealt with under the early period. Although 
tilt' cursive writing of the day was moulded iuto a settled 
Btjle to serve as a book-hand in the ninth century, it 
naturally still coutinued in use as a current hand in the 
ordinary affairs of life; and, if sufficient independent 



material had survived, thia current hand would hiive 
iovmed a separate division of the subject. But no such 
material exists. We have no great collections of Greek 
charters and documents cursively written, such as we 
have in Latin. We must therefore look for the traces 
of the progress of the Greek cursive hand in the more 
hastily written minuscule literary MSS, of successive 
centuries. 

The dlSerent terms which are used to describe various 
styles of letters may here be explained In both Greek 
and Latin palteography, large letters are called "majus- 
cules"; small letters, "minuscules." Of large letters 
there are two kinds: Capitals, or large letters, formed, 
as in inscriptions, chiefly by strokes meeting at angles 
and avoiding curves, except where the actual forma of 
the letters absolutely require them, angular characters 
being more easily cut with the tool on hard substances 
such as stone or metal; and Uncials, a modification of 
capitals, in which curves are freely introduced as being 
more readily iusciibed with the pen on soft material 
such as papyrus. For example, tho fifth letter is E as 
a capita], and € as an uncial. The terra " uncial" first 
appears in St. Jerome's Preface to the Book of Job, and 
is there applied to Latin letters, " uncialibus, ut vulgo 
aiuut, litteris," but the derivation of the word is not 
decided ; we know, however, that it refers to the alphabet 
of curved forms. 

In early Greek papyri, as well as in early vellum MSS., 
the oi'diuary character in use is the uncial. As wilt be 
presently seen, in some of the very earliest specimens 
on papyrus certain of the letters still retain the capital 
forms of inscriptions. These instances, however, are 
rare. At the earliest period of Greek writing of which 
we have knowledge the uncial character wa.s, no doubt. 
Ignite developed. 

Minnscuic, or small, letters are derived from majus- 
cules ; but, although in early cursive specimens we find 
at once certain forms from which the later minnscules 
directly grew, a full minuscule alphabet wa-^ only slowly 
developed. 



CHAPTER TX 

GUIBK FALSOGBAPHY — CONTIN UBU. 

The Literary or Book-Hand in Papyri. 

Odb first division of Greek writing is the Literary or 
Book-liand in papyri. It is not, however, to be under- 
stood that all sarviving literary remains are written ia 
this hand; for there areexceptions, certain works having- 
been copied out, apparently, by scholars for their own 
use, or at least by persons not writing for the book 
trade, in less formal hands which we must class aa 
cursive. There is, indeed, in the case of the early papyri, 
some difficulty in drawing the line of division between 
the literary hand and the cursive hand, certain docu- 
ments being written with Bufficient care to give them a 
claim to be separated from the cursives and yet witt 
not enough formality to be included under the book- 
hand. On the other hand, there are one or two instances 
of the formal literary hand being used for ordinary 
docnments. We would define the literary hand to be 
that which professional scribes would employ in writing 
books for the market; and in the following review of 
this division, only such MSS. are noticed as are thna 
formally written, together with one or two (not literary) 
docnments in which this class of hand is adopted. 

The earliest surviving specimens of Greek writing of 
the book-hand are contained in the papyrus fragment 
in the Imperial Library at Vienna, which is inscribed 
with an invocation of a certain Artemisia against the 
lather of her child, and in the fragments of the P/ia ' 
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of Plato iind the AnUojie of Euripides, recently discovered 
at Gurob.' 

The invocation of Artemisia' may bo placed at least 
as early as the first half of the tbird century B.C. This 
ascription is supported by the similarity of the band- 
writing of the other fragments mentioned above, which 
there is every reason to believe are uearly of the same 
period. The writing approaches the epigraphic style, 
the letters standing quite distioct and unconnected, and 
some of thfun showing transitional forms. 

H^A /1A< (e ca><rATHP t^ 
KA]T^/<'•>MKHc,r)MEV«t 

MTA17oiHCK>"<5STAKe: 

PAPYKDS OP ARTEMISIA 3rD CENTORY B.C. 

(w ^leaTTOTO <j€pa-Kt Ka6e\ot\ — | t) Sa^aato'i SvyaTijp Ka[Ta] 
— ] icat Ti;9 8'rjKti^ ei f^ep ovM — ] [ois'] Trep fiev ovv aSi/cu 
€fj,e — I /iij rvj(€iv 6K Trat&iif £?[7j)c;jsJ — [ KaTa^oLij^ eii6vra, 
KE[t/ie(/>)s]— ) 

It will be observed that the cross-stroke of t!ie A is 
horizontal, the bottom of B pointed, the top horizontal 
of E extended; and O ^'e small; the cross-stroke 

' See aliove, p. 113. 

* First deBcribed by Petrettini, Papiri Greco-Eiiizi del I. R. 
Museo di Ourte (1826), p. 4, who gives a very rough tacBirnile; 
tttterwards by Bias' in Fhilologiis, s\\. T-Mi, and in Miiller'a 
Sandbuch lier klca«hvhea Alterthuvts-WiBKenmkaft (1886), i, 280; 
and again by Weasely io Eilfler Jahresberk-ld H'ler da* Fraitz- 
Joieph-Gymnadum in Wien (1886), p. •1, A lacoimile is giveu in 
Pai. Soo. ii. pi. 14L 
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of T gonrrally extends more to tlie left ttan to tt© 
right ; aud the shapes of C and OJ are tranaittonal, that 
of the former between the angular and carved forma, and 
that of the latter between the epigraphic il and the OJ of 
MSS. In this piipyma the doulile point (:) is also used 
as a mark of puuctnation, as found in inscriptions. 

As already stated, the fragmentary papyrus of the 
Fhwdo of Plato may be placed in the first half of tha 
3rd century b.c, for it was found in company with 
official and other documents which are actnally dated in 
the reigns of the second and third Ptolemies ; and these 
would naturally have been regarded as of a more common 
aod ephemeral cfiaracter than a literavy work of a great 
writer, and would have been thrown aside in an earlier 
period of existence, 

Af rfeaAlftAtAaTSl^reoAtnApATct 
Xtyee Aln,r-Tfi-niJAeMH^fH|AA*.iM 

TIIE "rn^DO" OP PLATO. — 3ltD CEHTIIKY B.C. 

( — [ai(T67)^aeo}u vetdovaa Se e« tovtq>ij,^ | [/J.f]w avaj^ropeip 
oa-ofj.' fiT} avayKij \ ;^;pi;o-[^]at avTiji' & et^i eain-'rjv cryX | 
\eyea6ai xai. adpo:^err0ai irapaKS | Xeiietr [fJlat viajevuv 
Be ij.T)Sevt aWwi) 

This beautiful MS. of Plato would no doubt have 
been treasured by its original owner for many years, 
if not for a lifetime, and it can only have been by 
Borae accident that it was at length used up aa waste 
material. The small portion of the Antiope of Euripides 
which hna met with the same fate and has descended 

* final V is changed into n before a following ^, 



to ua iu the eaoie way must be nearly of tbe same 
date. But tlie writing of the latter is not quite ao 
good, and though there may be little to chooso between 
the two MSS., yet preference may be given to the MS. 
of Plato.' The test of the latter ia written in narrow 
columns of twenty-two lines, which are from 2^ to 
3 inches in length. The width of the papyrua appears 
to have been about 8^ inches. The facsiiuile represents 
a few of the most perfect iinea of one of the frngments. 

The writing is a very beautiful uncial hand, minute 
and exact, the chief general characteristic being the 
groat breadth, almost flatness, of many of the lettera 
(e.if. r, Z, H, M, TT, (0), as compared with their height. 
That this is a characteristic of the period, and not a 
personal usage of the writer of the MS., is proved by its 
prominence in other documepts of the third eeutury B.C. 
As in the Artemisia papyrus, in certain forms the writing 
departs from the I'ccognized curves of the uncial, and 
approaches more nearly to the rectangles of lapidary 
inscriptions. This is seen in the A, aud in maoy instances 
of E, in which tbe upper horizontal stroke is not only 
perfectly straight, but also of disproportionate length. 
Certain letters are distinguished by their small size, as © 
(which also often has only the dot iu the centre instead 
of the transverse bar), O, C, anil (J. The head of the 
iota is in many instances thickened a little, and some- 
times it is slightly hooked on tho right. This peculiarity 
appears to mark the letter in early periods, the hook or 
thickening being rtmovcd to the left aide of the head in 
later times. 

The next papyrus from which we shall select a speci- 
men of the literary or hook-himd is the fragment of a 
dialectical treatise, now at Paris, which was written 
earlier than the year 100 B.C., as proved by the existence 
on the back of it of memoranda of that year (Not, etEHr., 
pi. xi., no, 2). There remain fourteen narrow columns 
of the work, written in slightly sloping nncial letters, 
not to compare in elegance with the writing of the Plato 
fragments just noticed, but very simply formed and 
evidently writtea by n profesBiounl scribe. In this 
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MS. is noticeable the tendency of tte colninna to work 
downwards to the left, as is seen in other papyri of an 
parly perioJ: that is, tbe marginal line of writing is not 
perpendicnlar, hut each snccesitire line begins a Httle 
more to the left than the one above it, with the resolt 
that the last line of a colnmn may begin as much as an 
inch ontside the tme perpendicular drawn from the 
cxmi men cement of the first line, 

|S|^f OV-^-^'CA-O.rMOrTOIWT-HC 
DiALXCTICAL TRKATISK. — BBPOtlE 160 BO. 

(ki4 on nX«/Miii o iro(in7r» | ovtok aiTeif>aii'ero ov] k i]9 
aitip aypouetK ov^ \ HKttux: ei omoy^ a-ro \ <f>aiimT av T(9 
hnvr fp I ireSos' eifit ov& aOTOiat \ Trpooijii;? ov avaiepe — ) 

Wliprt' the lcHer« are so simple, there is no special 
iTUmik to lie iMiide about them individually, except in 
rugnrd to the alpha, iu which the left dowu-stroke and 
tho orvisS'Stroka are made together without lifting the 
pen, their point of junction being goiuetimes looped. 
TUia form of tlie letter ia seen also, with a more decidedly 
developed loop, in the fragments of Demosthenes and 
Ilyi>oridcs, on papyrus, iu the British Museum, which 
may Im of tlio Sud or 1st century B.C., and in some 
of the Heroulanean papyri. It will be noticed in the 
faciumilo that the paragraphs of the text are marked cff 
by the insertion of marginal strokes between the lines, 
ttci'.ording to the ancient system. 

Tlie piipyrus oontaining tho orations of Hyperides for 
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LjcophroQ and Eoxenippas ia probably of the 1st 
century B.C. The writiiig, of aroundtype, is remarkably 
regular aud eietrant (see facsimile, ed. Babiogton j Cat. 
Anc. MSS., pis. 2, 3 j Pal. Soc. i. pi. ] 26) 

^■h 01-ujo 1 o-co J) 1 >j? 

^^ CY M cm. eoTI CX'3'^ 

OEATIOS OF HYPEKIDES FOB LYCOFnBOS. IST CENT. B.r, 

( — hi Tai}iT]vat ecLv ovv | icf\ein}T£ (i> ai'S/ie? | SiiifaaTat KaKtu 
Tiva I ^o'ldriaovTa ava | (3ijflt /iot ffeoi}>i\e \ km, aweiire o 
Tt e;^e(i; | KeXeuoixrtw ot Boca | otoi 1| aTtoKoyta inrep \ 
XvKO^povoi) 

Here, as in the previous exflinple, the columns of 
writing trend away to the left. The facsimile represents 
the last few linea of the oration, for Lycophron, and 
again affords an instance of the ancient system of 
punctuation, and also of the slight degree of ornamenta- 
tion in which a scribe of that period would allow himself 
to indulge, namely, the flourish which is drawn in the 
raai-gin after the last words, and the light touches of the 
pen which decorate the colophon oi" title of the speech. 

The writing of the Harris Homer ia of quite a different 
cast from that which has just been exainlDc^d. The 
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letters have more squareness aod are more rigid ; they 
are very dt^licately formed, and Lave all the simplicity 
characteristic of age. This papyrus, contniniiig portions 
of Book xviii. of the Iliad, may be placed without hesita- 
tion as early as the 1st century B.C. 

l<>.^>^'^Mf■^JTTM■sHl■&^«■l2s''^>.7sJ>r^^>2^'-' 
,-UAKrrroi creeps jOT^r>->it|orf>^^>-'No-sit 
Loo^tT^ec fy^xt>4>rfrl'^fTMj>MKTyir>->i 
'N>-lt-li^TVH'Ntrt^M=fr>ot-A-ru-NJ>.rNre-c&jM> 

nAREIS HOMEB. IST CE\TUEY B.C. 

(ifoXa Tfl ^t.iv ireiKiii 6eoi Bocrai' ayXaa Beii[pa] 
jl/iaTi T(i)t ore ae 0portiv ai'epoi e/i/5aXoi/ e[wJjt] 
(tK o<pe'Ke'i <TV fi^v av9i fUr adavarrj^ aKi[r}i(Tiv\ 
vaieiv TTT^Xeii? Se Bfrjiav aya/yeuOai a\KoiTiv] 
vvv S iva itai av -rrevSoi; tin (f>pein fi.vpioi'[enj]) 
The papyrus is so much discolonred that there is great 
difficulty in obtaiuicg a good reproduction by photo- 
graphy; but the plate given in the facsimiles o£ the 
Palseogpapbical Society (ii. 61) is fdirly successful. The 
text baa been considerably corrected and accented by a 
later band. For the sake of clearness these additions 
have been omitted in our facsimile. 

To follow chronological oi-der, we now give a specunen 
from one of the Uerculanean rolls. 

J-wcor>;eniToicfA£TATHNTCAer7Ki^ 
q77kN.iSe-r/cev/fsSe-gi[AJi}ciwcHiKAi 
<3,jA.oicA3:)Oic<?Ai|rorK<i?<Prt/4.c-KOcy 

H:tKco^yA\'c^'o^^-r^rxeI^Joyii*e^K>ilc 

FHILODEUnS. — ABOUT A.D. 1. 
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(tw? ov^ ejti TOi? /leTd T?jf TeXetrrfji' | arav Be tk ev 76 
fiefiifoiKfO'; ijt Kat | <tiiKoi,s a^ioK eavrov Key(pt)fi.evcf v \ iro 
2e TvjfTj'i t} ■KOJ'T^pia'i avBpmiTbjv \ KextoXufievov rvxeiv ovB 
ekaj^ur | Tt/i avve^eTav XifTrij to /aijS eaeadat | irpo? eavrav 
Xoyifo/iei/O! wi 7n/> e | Tnyiverai ro Xinrr/poi' qvic effiei* 



It is reproduced from one of tho pEblished copper- 
plates, in default o£ more satisfnctory facsirailea, as ex- 
plained above; and represents a few lines from Philodemua 
Trept BavuTou. The date may be about the beginning of 
tlie Christian era. Tbe writing is neat and regular, and 
the letters are simple in form. 

All the MSS, from which the above facsimiles have 
been selected may bo said to represent the book-hand 
as generally written on papyrus, as distinguished from 
the uncial writing which is found in tbe early vellum 
MSS, None of our specimens couid be pointed to as the 
immediate parent oftliialatterhand.altliough no one would 
dispute that there is a relationship. Tlie forms of indi- 
vidual letters may be very similar, both in the papyrus 
hand and in the vellum hand, and yet, if we were to place 
two such MSS, as ihe Lycophron of Hyperidea and the 
Codex Vaticanua side by side, we should not venture to 
derive the writing of the latter directly from that of the 
more ancient MS. But here a most valuable document, 
lately discovered, oomes to our assistance in the task of 
determining the parentage of the later uncial hand. 
This is a fragmentary papyrus containing a deed concern- 
ing property in Arsinoe in the Fayoum, which bears the 
date of the seventh year of the Emperor Domitian, a.d. 88. 
The writing is not in the cursive character that one looks 
for in legal documents, but ia a formal style, in which a 
likeness to the uncial of the early vellum MSS. is at once 
most obvious. In the fir^t century, then, there was in 
use B set form of writing from which tliat uncial hand 
was evidently derived by direct descent. And it may be 
concluded with fair certainty that this style of writing 
must have been in existence for a considerable period of 
time ; for here we find it common enough to be ei ' 
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by an ordinary clerk.* Tlie fortunate accident of it3 
having been thus used in a dated docnTnent has provided 
«a with the meana of settling the periods of other im- 
portant MSB, 

oxeri AfAi everreri AIT07A 
rrA^H M ATT oTttcn ro rerrA 

COKVETANCE. — A.D. S8. 

( — [7rT]o\e/tai5( evepyeriSt rov a — | xai rj tovtov yinn)t 
BtoB(ij{pa] — I TTg^eto? o)s erwn Tpiatcoiilja,} — [ ^/ja^ijc airo 
Tij? ■7rp<r'/eypa[_fi.evT]^'] — ) 

It 18 to be noticed that the writer of this document does 
not keep strictly to the formal uncial letters. As if more 
accustomed to write a cursive hand, he mingles certain 
cursive letters in his text : side by side with tbe round €, 
there stands in one or two places the cursive (not shown 
in the facsimile), in which the cross-stroke is only indi- 
cated by the finishing curve ; and, more frequently, the 
cursive upsiluu is employed an well as the regular letter. 
Among the other letters, may be remarked the tendency 
to make the main stroke of the alpha rather upright, 
which eventually leads to a distinctive form of the letter, 
as seen fully developed in the palimpsest MS. of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew at Dublin (Codex Z) ; in some of 
the titles of the Codex Alexandrinns; and above alt in 
the Codex Marchalianua of the Vatican* — this being in 
fact the Coptic form of the letter. 

It is also remarkable that in one or two places the 

* Wg have proof that uncial writing was used an the copy-hand 
fnr writing lefBons in schools. Bach copies being fonud on early 
waien taUets (see above, p. 23). 

' Lately reprodn'-ed in facsimile, with a commentary hy 
A. C«Tiani, Eome, 18W. 
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writer has employed large letters at the beginning of 
the clauses into which he breaks tip the text This 
practice foresiiadowa the use of lai-ge initial letters, 
which it has been castoraary to consider as rather a 
mark of advauce in the early vellum Greek MSS. 

The Bankea Homer, from which our next facsimile is 
chosen, ia the best preserved papyrns of the Iliad that 
has yet been found, being nearly eight feet in length and 
containinqi' sixteen columos of text; and the material 
being still fairly white and the writing quite legible. 

O v-^ ervT^ httanttA-c rxriXbcero n 
Ar>rby2ieXvN a ah ntottya^caj n n e 
TTP cjLTrAi -TtfhJ rXxo xu^cre (f> ' -^ H KXt 

Tl AAece+INeTTAA-lASAN eVTTOXO 

jtrTToXteN Ai fce<|>A\[-tcH^\;^( CO M-ai 

BAKKES HOSIER. 2.\D CENTUKV. 

(ti(ii[ijtt7';]. — 6)9 i^a-r ovBe tk avToB' evi TrTdXlelXnrer'ainjp] 
ovSeyvvr/' Travrwi jap adcrxeTOp[tKeTO irevdo^'] 

Po/y-j^ov he ^uvffkrivTQ -jrvXawv iie[Kpov ayovTf^ 
irpoyrai tov y dXoyo'i re tpikt; icai [ttotcio. nt}T~ijp^ 
rikXerr6i]V ett a/ia^ap mjTpoxo[p ut^aa-ai\ 
aTTTOfiepai KetfiaXti^' KKauav h'[afj.(^i<Trad'ofii\o<i]) 

This MS., which, with the data obtained from the 
preceding document, may now be assigned with more 
certainty than before to the 2Qd century, shows a 
further development of the uncial hand of vellam MSS., 
which is here reduced to the exact forms of letters which 
were to remain essentially unchanged for many centuries. 
It may be noticed that the horizontal strokes of € and 
are placed rather low, and even vary in position : one of 
those indications of carelessness or decline from a higher 
standard which is generally looked for in a hand which 
ia beginning to fall into desuetude. Judging from the 
analogy of later periods, and from the fact that the late 
Hawara papyrus of Humcr is also written in the same 
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cast of nucial writing', one is teTnpted to suggest that, in 
prodncing cboicse copies of & work of such universal 
popnlarity and veneration as the Iliad, a traditioual 
style of writiog may have been maintained, just as lo the 
middle ages the sacred texts and liturgies still continued 
to be wi-itten in a fornk of handwriting which had 
generally passed out of use. If this view ia correct, we 
may find in it an explanation of the adoption of the 
nncial character (the form of writing which before all 
others had. been consecrated to the texts of Homer) 
for important copies of the sacred text of Scripture. 

One or two points of interest in the Bankes Homer, 
apart from the actual handwriting, may be mentioned. 
The lines are marked off in hundreds by nomerical letters 
inserted in the margins ; and the speeches of the different 
persons are indicated by their names, and the narratii'e 
portions by a contracted form of the word TroiT/Tijs', as 
shown in the facsimile. With very rare exceptions, cor- 
rections, accents and breathings and other marks are by 
a later hand. 

As an example of a rougher style of uncial writing of 
about the third century, a few lines from the recently 
found papyrus of the iambographer Herodas are selected 
(Brit. Mua., Papyrus cxxxv,). 




RERODAS. — 3nD CtNrUKV. 

a\X rHiepf T€ ict)irt /le^ov mdnat 
avTT] av fuvov rj dupi} yap atiKrai 
Kitvetfl o froiTTo? ou^ opv^^ i^i'Xtj icvwoi 
Di e/yyu. KOLviw lOUT eos*; at1i)i/iu/r\v) 
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There is no attempt at calligrapLy in this MS., which 

13 probably a cheap copy made for the market by a 
scribe who was neither very expert nor accurate. 

About the same period or a httle later, we meet with 
specimens of sloping uncial writing on papyrus, in which 
the letters are laterally compressed, derived no douht 
from the round style and developed as a quicker method 
of copying. It is remarked that the round uncial of 
vellum MSS. develops exactly in the same way a style 
of sloping writing at a later period. An early and elegant 
example is given by Wilcken, Tdfeln zur altern 'jrieck. 
FalsEographie, 1891, taf. iii. ; and another is found in 
the papyrus of the Iliad, Books ii. — iv. (Brit. Mna, 
Papyrus cxxvi,), which is probably of the 4th century. 

■^ HYr-^r^y/j. ■>-»A/ Aa/a/^ c^j^e-a^e 

HOMEE. — 4-TH CENTnaT. 
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ia-rav S" ev Xiftmfi aKafiaut{piri)] — 
livpioi oaaa re ij}v\\a xai avOea — 
ip/re ttMuuav ahivamv ^Qvi\a\ — 
a* TC Kara a-raditov trotfiirrjioli — ) 



Accents are occasionally us«<I ; and in the left margin 
ia Been a pamgraph m&rk formed by a coupie of oblicjue 
strokes. 
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CnrEive Writing in Papyri, etc 

Wa now leave the Book-hand and tnrn to the exatnina- 
lion of Cnraivs Greek writing as fonnd in papyri, 
oatmba, tablets, etc. JPor this branch of paleography 
there is comparatively larger muterial, which ia being 
increased every day by the numerous fragments which 
are rapidly making their way irom Egypt into Euro- 
pean libraries. But yet, -while in the aggregate the 
material is abundant, there are certain periods, notably 
the first century B.C., which are bat scantily repre- 
sented. 

For the earliest speeimena of cursive Greek writing, 
as for the principal early examples of the book-hand, we 
turn to the fragments discovered by Mr. Petrie at 
Gurob in the Fayoum, As already stated, the coffin- 
makers, in order to form the cartonnage of mummy-cases, 
made use of much cursively written material, docnmenta 
of all kinds, and more particularly of a register or 
registers of wills entered up periodically by different 
Bcribes, and therefore affording the most valnable evi- 
dences of the handwriting of the third century B.O. 
The oldest fragment aa yet discovered among these 
remains ia assigned to the year 2(}8 B.C. The hands 
vary from the most cursive scrawls to what may be 
termed the careful official hand. But thronghout them 
all a most striking feature ia the atrengLh and facility of 
thewriting.besidesinmany cases its boldness and breadth. 
The general charactenstic of the letters, more especially 
in the clerical or official hands of the registers, ia great 
width or flatnesa, which is very apparent in such letters 
a^ A, M, N, TT. CO. In other documents this is less 
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apparent, and the writing does not seem far removed in 
style from that of the next century. Some independent 
pieces, such as correspondence, are written iu very 
cursive characters which have a peculiar ragged appear- 
ance and are often difficult to read. 

These documents, however, are not the only specimens 
of cursive writing of the third century B.C. within our 
reach, A few scattered pieces have already for many 
years been stored in the various museums of Europe, 
bub the antiquity of some of them has not been recognized, 
a.nd they have been thought to belong to the period of 
the Roman occupation of Egypt. At Leyden there is a 
papyrus (Pap. Q), containing a receipt of the 26th 
year of Ptolemy Philadelpbus, 2G0 B.C. At Berliu, 
Paris, and London there aro three wooden tablets 
insciibed with deeds relating to a loan of the 30th and 
31st years of the same king, about 254 B.C. Aujong " 
the papyri of the British Museum, three, formerly 
ascribed to a later date, are now more correctly placed 
in the thii-d century, via., a petition for redress o£ 
grievances (Pap. cvi.) of the 25th year, apparently, of 
Ptolemy Euergetes I,, B.C. 223; and two others (1. and 
H.a) without dates. The Paris collection also contains 
a long money account for public works ij^oi. et Extr. xviii. 
2, pi. xliv.) of the same century, which has been in- 
correctly assigned to the Roman period. A facsimile of 
a letter of introduction, evidently of this time, is given 
by Passalacqua.^ Egger describes a papyrus at Athens," 
and variiius Greek endorsements and dockets on Demotic 
papyri are noticed by Revilbut.' Oatraka or potsherds 
also have been found with inscriptions of this period. 

Of cursive writing of the second century b.c. we 
liave abundant material in the great collections of 
London, Paris, Leyden, etc., referred to above (p. 107) ; 
of the first century B.C. very little has yet been found. 
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except in oatraka; of the first century of our era, 
several papyri have recently come to Jight, and there 
are DumerouB ostraka ; and of the later centuries there 
are abundant specimens at Vienna and Berlin, and an 
ever increasing number in Paris and London and other 
places, the searches in tha Fayoum continually addiag 
to the stock. 

Greek cursive wrifinfj, as foaud in papyri, has been 
divided ^Wilcken, Tafeln,, 1890) into three groups; the 
Ptolemaic, the Roman, and the Byzantine. Roughly, 
the Ptolemaic comprises documents down to about the 
end of the first century B.C. ; the Roman, those of the 
firat three centuries of the Christian era ; and the Byzan- 
tine, those of later date. 

The character of Ptolemaic writing, as seen in papyri 
of the third and second centuries B.C. ia unmistakeable. 

For the first century B.C. there is not materia! to enable 
as to form a judgment ; but it must have been a period 
of marked transition, if we may judge from the great 
difference between the writing of the first century of 
our era and that of the second century B.C. And the 
documents of the later centcriea, of the Byzantine 
period, show as much distinctiveness of character, when 
compared with those of the Roman period of the early 
centuries after Christ. 

Our first example of cursive writing of the third 
century B.C. is taken from otie ot the entries in the 
registers of wills found at Gurob, being the will o£ 
Demetrios, the son of Deinon, dated in the year 237 b.o. 
(MahafTy, Petrie Papyri, pi. xiv.). 

This is a remarkably fine hand, to which the fac- 
simile hardly does justice, and may he classed as a 
good example of the official writing of the time, penned 
by a skilful and experienced registrar. While not aa 
cursive as many other specimens of the period, and 
while the letters are in general deliberately formed and 
are not much connected with one another, there are 
certaiu characters which appear in the most carsive 
shapes, side by side with their more formal representations. 
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^Kiv-trL-rPn'^~'^tir*'Y*'c><pyxc-Trtff 

WILL OF DSWETRIUS. — 237 fl.O. 

([dciailXfvovTO'i TTToKenaiov rov trr — | [aSfJXi^Mi' ctow e 
e0 lepem^ airoWoivtSov — | Beaiv a^ek^aiir Kat Beav evepye- 
T[ftJi'] — ] [ifii\aSe\]if>ov fienexpareia^ t>]<; 0[Xa/i[^oiios'] — [ 
l^Kp^oKoSiXtoi/ TToXei Tov apffivQtTov v[o/iovj — j Btju/riTptoii 
hetfiovov \pT]rTTr]pi[o';^ — ) 

In the third line, in the word xat, we have the cursive 
angle-shaped alpha, that letter being elsewhere more 
normally formed ; and in the termination mv, there is a 
tendency to flatten out tbe omega into a mere line after 
the initial c\ave, and to write the nu in a crooked 
stroke. 

We next take a section from & document of the 13th 
year of Ptolemy Philopiitor, 211 or 210 e.C, recording 
the payment of a tax at Thebes [Pal, Soc. ii. pi. 14^), 

-j-^t^nf 'i^i^^^-f -7-^A^''^^• 

TAX-RECErPT. 211 OE 210 B.C. 

(eroi;? 47 tu/3i 8 TreTrrwKec eirt to — | TeXwviov rov eyieu- 
kKlov e^ ov epljxoKXjii] — | JBa<7iXei, -j^apa doTwroi tou 
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^^^ii'[io?]— I [7re]Te;^oii'<r(? adai'i&iims to 7(w>/iew)[w] | 
e^KvicKwv ftpoaohov apovpi^v ev^iK\a,\ — j ev ■aiUTevsfi.eviiii^e 
Tov Tra^uptT [ov] — ) 

In thw spectraen of the eloganb cui-sive, which ia not 
easy to read, we have the augle-shaped a.l}f}ia consistently 
employed, and very cursive combinatioDs of the tennina- 
tiona ow and av, besides instancea of the more rapidly 
written forms of ela, lambda, and pi. How very cursive 
this style of writing might become ia seen in the two 
last words of the facsimile. 

As a contrast to the two cart-'fiiily written examples 
which have jast been given, our third specimen of the 
writing of the third century b.c. is selected from a 
rough letter of a steward addressed to his employer 
(Mabaffy, Peti-ie I'ajjyri, pi. xxix.}. 

LETTBH, OF A 8TEWAP.D. — 3rd CKNTITKT B.C. 

{eX^t hvvK 7 exPV'Tafi.Tiv \ Bi km Trapa hvvew apra \ 0a<; S 
Kpi6o7rvpwv auTou \ eTrayyeXo/j.evov koi tpiXorifiov \ avrot 
rfivaytTKS Se Kai art \ vBoip eKOo-ro? rav opwv rtjv | a/j,-irt\ov 
^vrevofietnjp trpoTfpov *) 

' Ab the lettfflr has more than a nalfeographioal inteteat, Pro- 
ftjasor Mahaffy's traDHlation is quotta ; " ... to SosiphunsB, greet- 
iQg. I give much thanka to the gods if yoa are well. LoaikoB 
alao is woU. The whole vitieya,ni has been planted, viz., 300 
Btocka, and the climbing vines attended to. But the oliTe-yavd 
has yielded mn mpaanves, oE whtph Dynia haa got three. Also I 
have boiTowed from Dynia four artabiB of beard d wheat, which 
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The stylo of writing is similar to that of the Leyden 
papyrua Q., which was written in the 26th year of 
Ptolemy Philadelphas, B.C. 260 : and our letter may well 
be as early as the middle of the centnry. It will be 
seea that the letters are not Uuked together, but that 
they are hastily aud roughly formed. The writer, 
though not a good penman, was evidently so far skilled 
that he could write rapidly and with ease; and the 
document may be regarded as a sample of the rough 
business baud of the period. Among the individual 
letters, the thoroughly cursive forms of etit, lambda, km, 
tau, upsihii, and omega, are to be distinguished. The 
letter iota, with the thickening on the right-hand side 
of the top of the letter, which has already been referred 
to as a mark of antiquity, and the very small size of 
iketa and omikrnn, may also be noticed. 

The more carefully written documents of the second 
I century B,o., do not differ bo much from those of the 
f same style of the preceding century as might hare 
been expected. As far, however, as an opinion can be 
formed from extant remains, it appears that the practice 
of linking together the letters, particularly by slight 
horizontal strokes attached to their tops, becomes more 
prevalent. This is seen to best advantage in some of 
the elegantly written papyri of this period, the links im- 
parting a certain grace and finish to the line of writing- 
The first example is taken from an official circular or 
I instruction on the mode of collecting the taxes, written 
\ probably in the year 170 B.C. {Not. et Exir., ph xl., 
110.62). 

Here we have a very fine official hand, to be compared 

with that of the will of Demetrius, of 237 B.C., given 

above, of which it may claim to be an almost direct 

I descendant. In this writing there is a greater tendency 

Ethan in that of the earlier period to break up the letters. 



hs uSered, was pressing to lead. Know also that eacli of the 
natcbera guys that the plaoteJ vmes want water Qrat, and that 
they have none. Wp are making cfmduita aud natevmp. The 
thiid of the first month (?)■ Gt>od-bje." 
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that is, to form their Beveral limbs by distinct strokes, 
Thas we see the talk often distinctly formed in two 
portions, the first consisting of the left hulf of the 
horizontal and the vertical, and the aecond of the right 
half of the horizontal. The upsiion is also made on the 
same plan. 



' CIRCULAR.— B.C. 170 (?). 



4l^ 



[l^KiiTaTroal-raktiffeTaifieTatpvkaicTj^ | — \y\eypaii.fieva>v yvo)' 
fJ-ifi 1 — [tnrjapfei et? rqv eyXrp^iv) 

The system of linking referred to above is here very 
noticeable, such letters as partially consist of horizontal 
strokes naturally adapting themselves to the practice, 
while others not so formed are supphed with links, as 
in the case of eta and jtii. 

LETTER ON EOVFTIiN CONTRACTS. — B.C. 1!6. 

( — \iri\-Kar)VTai oiKovojkkav Kai Ta \ \Qvo(iaT\aavr<i>v7raTpo- 
t)eii ematroeii' | — [ypaifijetv ij/un evmayivai «? | [v/HJ/ta 
Tia\iM)v hrjKoiaavTe^ tov te) 
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A more cnrsively written specimen of this time ia 
foand in a letter of & certain Paniscus regarding the 
execution of Egyptian contracts, ascribed to the year 
146 B.C. (A'at. el Krtr., pi. xliii., no. G5 Us). 

Here we hare a full cursive alphabet in use, with 
numerous examples of rapid combiuations of letters, aa 
at, av, a)v, ev, eiv, and a tendency to write in curves 
without lifting the pen, aa exemplified by the gamma- 
shuped iiiu, and the epsilort with the cross-stroke run 
on in coutinuation of the lower curve. 

The gi'eat papyi'us at Paris, known as the Caaati 
contract, referring to a sale of property at Thebea, is 
written in a rather closely -packed hand, of which a 
specimen is here given. The date of the document ia 
114 B.C. [Not. et Extr., pi. xiii., no. 5). 

CASATl CONTRACT. — B.C. 114. 

{avTfat /iepos e^So/ioy i/'i yeirovK — | miKohotiTifievov TnjjjC')! 
TpiTOv — I Kat ev ■JTfiovnefi.OVPei. a-w onciai — | fieveow Xl^ol 

It will be observed that the letters are not altogether 
so cursive as those of the last specimeu, and that the 
general appearance of the writing is more compact, 
although continuous. This effect is chiefly produced 
by the linking of the letters, both in the natural manner 
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and by the employment of added links after such letters 
&s eia, iota, nu, pi, and upsiioti. 

It is curious that hitherto scarcely any dated Greek 
writing of the first century b.o. has cume to light. But, 
judging by the documents of the beginning of the first 
century of our era, the progress made in the develop- 
naont of cursive writing in the previous hundred years 
must haye been very considerable. Pur example, if we 
esamine such a document as that given in facsimile in 
Wiener Stadien, iv. {18S2), p. 175, of a.d. 8, the advance 
made in the cursive character of several letters is very 
apparent {see Table of Letters). 

We now give a specimen from a receipt, found in the 
Fayoiim, for rent paid in kind in the 8th year of Tiberius, 
A.D. 20. (P<iZ. Suc.ii.pl 144). 

KECEIPT.— A,D, 20. 

(tov 6 eTQ!)5 Kara fj.'>)Bev ftov eXarov | /levov VTrep oiv o<f)iXei 
IJ.OI /Lapptj^ \ weroiTipiof! erepa eK^iopia eTovi f] Ti^epifou\ \ 
KXauBlov Kataapo^ ae^aa-rov \ yep/iaviKOU avTOKparopot 
Hr]voi I Kaiuapriov Xj 

The handwriting is roufjh and irregular, and there is 
a general slackness in the formation of the letters which 
marks the late period of the writing, as compared with 
the cursive specimens which have already been examined. 
The prevailing use of the epsilon having its crosa-stroka 



drawn, withoat lifting the pen, in contiuuation of the 
upper curve of the letter should be remarked, as this 
form now hecomes very common. 

The papyrus on the back of which the recently dis- 
coYered text of Aristotle'a work on the Constitution of 
Athens was transcribed, was first used, as already stated, 
to receive the farm accounts of land in the district of 
Hermopolia in Egypt, in the reign of Vespasian, 
A.D. 78-79. The following facsimile represents a portion 
of one of the headtnga {Cat, Gk, Papyri in Brit. 
Mus.). 

FATTM ArCOtTNT. — A.D. 78 70. 

(^erov! fvheiearov at>roK[paTopot!] — | ov^trwafftai'Dv rrfBatr- 
rov /ifiji'os] — I Bawavat tou fiTjiio^ X'"^X — I '^'^ ^' at/Tou 
STTtfLaxov e/Aou 6[iSi'/iO[']) 

This is a good example of the light and graceful hand 
in which many of the tax rolls and other accounts are 
found to be written. Among individnal letters, attention 
should be drawn to the much-curved si^ma with its 
head bent down,aforrQ which, though founiloccaBionally, 
particularly at the end of a word or liue, iu earlier papyri, 
now comes into more general use. 

The first of the cursive hands employed upon the 
Constitution of Athena is next represented. The date 
is probably not much later than that of the fnrm account, 
and may reasouablv be placed about a,d. 100. 
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^iV.K^/V<o/vl ''t<r^'rr^^^^y* "t^^^^-rfirr 

AKtSTOTLE, GOKaTlTUTION OP ATHENS. — ABOQT A.D. 100. 

(TTpos ToiN e^erajetv ra yevt} ^uvkofi[eirjow CTre[tTa] — [ 
•jrevrrj/coirra e^ f«aiTT[iji;] t/tuXij? tote S t/aav eKa,\Tov] — | 
[<TVft]0aij/'>jifiepi^eivn-po<;(^co)T. K[aTaJ) ra^i ■7TpovTrap')(_ova-a<f 
TptT[TU?] — I ai'a/iicryea-0[ai'] to TrXi;^o[d Stecet/ie Srg] 

K[a(] ravras eTrovofiaaaf Tp(TT[f?] — I Trai^[(i>i'] T[tiJwj 
TOTroiv /([at] SjifiOTa^ eTroirjaev a\\T]\\a>vl — | irpoa-ayopeu- 
orre? f^eXey^oiaii' tov^ i'eD7roXt[Tas]) 

The hftiid is cramped and employs many abbreviations 
(see above, p. 90), The prevalent use of the epsilon 
referred to uuder the facsimile of the receipt of a.d. 20, 
and the occurrence of a peculiar form of eta, somewhat 
resembling upgilon (see e.g. 1. 2, wevTTiieovTd), should 
be noticed. This form probably came first into use in 
the first century B.C., as it is quite established at the 
beyitJfiug of our era. 

DEED OF 8A1H. — A,D. 154. 
(^jjTpo? T3i'a7rwX(5 T<o[v\ — | M*P«' *"»' ^i' /terjjXXo- 
X0TO9— j [t]o vrrapxov avrOJ ^tpo? iJ^L'^ou] — | ep^wiw 
aKo\ov$ii)^ T?;) 



^ 



Onr next example, of the middle of tlie second cen- 
tury, ia taken from a deed of sale, from Elephantine, of 
the 17th year of Antoninus Pius, a.d. 154 (Not. et Extr., 
pi, xxi., no. 17). 

Here there ia a considerable advance on the writing 
of the previous century, the letters bein^ carelessly 
formed and misshapen, but still without any marked 
exaggeration. 

The following is a facsimile from a fragmentary 
papyrus of official docaments of the reign of Alexander 
iSeverns, A.ti. 233 {Not. et EMr., pi. xlvi., no, 69 e}. 

OFFICIAL DEED. — A.D. 233- 

I { — inpaTTiyo'! VTTO vvicra — | — rtu yvfivaauo afia avp[j]Xi,a>'^ 
f ffto? «p — ) 

Being an official hand, the writing is more regular 

' than the last specimen, the vertical position of the 
strokes lending it an archaic appearance, with whicli 
however the loose formation of certain letters is incon- 
sistent. 

The cursive writing of the Byzantine period is frene- 
rally distinguished by its loose and flourished style, in 
which we see the development of the long strokes of 
certain of the minuscule letters of mediaeval writing, as 
the ordinary delta (S), the h-shappd eta, and the long 
lambda drawn beluw the line. The following threo 
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specimens must suffice to illustrate the writiug of tliia 
period. 

(IJ A section from an act of manumission of a.d, 355 
(Young, Hieroglj/phics, pi. 46). 

boV^-^ ^c — J(^ ^i^cn 

^fCA^ A)4^M fcT^ Ttt rzso^V 

MANDMISSION.— A D, 355. 

([TTJpoeiiroii «a( veftefrOe — | — TreiOecrSai e/j-e njv eXev[Oe- 
povtn-a] — [ — [eMvde]poviJ,£voi<; KaOoJi tt — I — [eirjf eTTi 
erfpoK eKjovoK — | — a^toXuToc eoTM ttjt Soi/^Xetn?]) 

(2) Portious of a few liufis of a deed of sale at Funo- 
polis, A.D. 599 {Not. et E^tr., pi. xlviii., no. 21 ter). 
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( — Tfi Trft avnji; omml^l | — [a\Se\i^>ji' Kara to irnoXoi 
[ttop] j — [irajTpwas ti^d SiaSo^\yi^) 

(3) Another example from a Bimilar deed of -ssle of 
i.I>. 016 (Sat. et EH,:, pi. ixir., no. 31). 



r^ 



DEED OP BALE. — A.D. 61G. 



Tij evvofim xp[fflO"i] — | Sia ■jravTOi — ) 

Reference to tlie Table of Letters will conyey some 
idea of the variety of the liandwritiogs of this period. 

The last document from which a facsimile is selected 
to illustrate the division of early Greek Cursive writing 
is the fragmentary papyrus, inscribed with a letter from 
the Emperor, apparently to Pepin le Bref, on the 
occasion of hia war against the Lonaharda in A.n, 756^ 
(Wattenbach, Script. Grmc. Specim., pi. xiv. xv.). 
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others are such aa do not very readily run on to fol- 
lowing letters. How far the natural tendency of a 
cursive writer to link together his letters could afEect 
their shapes is seen in even some of the earliest forms. 
For example, the occasional horizontal position of the 
last limb of alpha or lambda was due to its connection 
with a following letter in the upper level of the line of 
writing ; and the opening of the lower right-hand angle 
of delta and the lifting of the right-hand stroke into a 
mora or less elevated position was owing to the same 
cause. To the same tendency are due the artificial 
links which appear attached so early to such letters as 
eta, liappa, nu, pi ; and in the case of tau this linking 
may have decided the ulterior shape of the letter (aa a 
cursive), having the cross-har extending also to the 
right above the vertical, as in its nonnal form, instead 
of being kept only to the left, as seen in the earliest 
examples in the Table. 

How soon certain letters iu their most cursive forma 
might become so alike that they might be mistaken for 
eaeh other is illustrated by the pretty close resemblance 
belween the curved early forms of lambda, mu, and pf ; 
and, again, there is very little difference between the 
ordinary gamma and the lambda with horizontal final 
stroke. Such similarities naturally increased aa the 
letters assumed more flexible shapes in the Roman 
period. The v-shaped cursive ielu and the r-shaped 
cursive kappa are nearly identicrd ; and the u-shaped 
forms of the same letters are very similar. Nu and pi 
likewise bear a close resemblance iu more than one of 
their forms ; and the 7-shaped tau and the long upsilon 
are not unlike. 

We may esaraiue the course of change of some of the 
letters ni detail : — 

The capital form of alpha written quickly falls 
naturiilly into the uncial shape, in which the cross-bar 
ia connected by a continuous stroke of the pen with the 
base of the first limb. To throw away the final limb 
and leave the letter as a mere acute angle was a natural 
step for the quick writer to take; and perhaps ihero 
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is no belter example to prove the veiy great age of 
cursive Greek writing than this form of the letter which 
IB found ia the earliest docaments of the Table. 

The history of tedi is the history of a struggle between 
a capital form and a cursive form. Throughout the 
whole course of the nine hundred years from b.o. 260 
to A.D. 633, the two forma stand side by aide. The 
variations of the cursive form are interesting; at first it 
slurred the bows of the capital by a downward action of 
the pen, the letter being thos n-shaped, closed at the 
top and generally open at the base : in the Roman 
period the action of the pen was reversed, and the letter 
became n-shaped, open above and closed at the base. 

In delta we see quite early a tendency to lengthen 
the apex in a Hue ; but it was only in the Byzantine 
period that it took the exaggerated form, at first 
resembling a Roman d, from which was finally evolved 
the minuscule letter which we write to the present day. 

That epsilon, the letter more frequently used than any 
other in the Greek alphabet, should have been liable to 
many changes is only to be expected. In the Table 
the most radical alteration of its shape from the formiil 
semicircle with the cross-bar, to the c-ahape in which 
the cross-bar survives only as a link-stroke, is seen 
under the first century; and this is the period when 
this latter form evidently became most prevalent, 
although it no doubt existed earlier. 

From the first, eta, in its cursive form, had already 
assumed the shape of a truncated Roman h, the main limb 
of which was extended in the Byzantine period to the full 
height of that letter, to which it bears an exact resem- 
blance in the last columns of the Table. The curious 
shape which it is frequently found to assume in the first 
century, like the numeral 7 oi;, rather, the Hebrew T, 
appears, as far as wo can judge from existing documents, 
to have been restricted to about that period. 

The shifting of the bent head of iota from the right 
to the left in the course of time has already been 
noticed. 

In kapjja we have again, aa in the oaee of beta, a con- 
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tinued struggle between the capital and tlie cnrsire 
forms, both holding their ground to the end. 

The flat and wide-spread forma of mw in the Ptolemaic 
period are very distinctive. The letter appears in the 
Roman period to have kept very much to its normal 
capital shape, and only at a later time to" have deve- 
loped its first limb into the long stroke with which it 
is always provided as a miuuscule. 

The early cursive form of mi, of the Ptolemaic period, 
in which the last limb is thrown high up above the line, 
did not hold its ground against the square forms, the 
resemblance of which to certain forma of pi has already 
been refei'red to. The variety of shapes of both these 
letters is remarkable. 

It might perhaps have been expected that sigma 
■would have developed the late round minuscule it sooner 
than it did. One sees an approach to it in certain forma 
of the first ceutury. The down-curving letter of that 
period might have led directly to it ; and it is remark' 
able that the normi.1 C-shape should have lasted to so 
late a period as the common form of the letter. 

With regard to the closing letters of the alphabet, which 
appear to have been lesR subject to variation than most 
of those which precede them, little need be said. It 
may be noticed how early the main-stroke of phi was 
drawn outside the loop ; and that, in its earliest stage, 
omega was generally in the form of an uufiuished w, 
wanting the final curve, or even not fai removed from 
the epigraphic ii. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



GREEK PALiEOGBAPHV — CONTINDKD. 

Uncial Writiii^ in Vellnin H8S. 
Wb have seen the Uncial Book-hand in papyri, and 
have had in tlie facsimiles of a conveyance of a.d. S8 
(p. 126) and of the Bankes Homer (p. 127) specimens 
of the round hand which is the direct prototype of the 
writing on vellum which we are now about to examine. 

The first thing to strike the eye in the earliest examples 
of vellum uncia.1 MSS, ia the great beauty and tirmneas 
of the characters. Tlie general result of the progress of 
any form of writing through a number of centuries is 
decadence and not improvement. But in the case of 
the ancial writing of the early codices there is improve- 
ment and not decadence. This is to be attributed to 
the change of material, tbe iirm and smooth surface of 
vellum giving the scribe greater scope for displaying 
his skill as acalligrapher. In other words, there appears 
to have been a period of renaissance with the general 
introdnction of vellum as the ordinary writing material. 
Tbe earliest examples of vellum uncial Greek MSS., 
which have survived practically entire, are the three great 
codices of the Bible : the Oudex Vaticanus, the Codei 
Sinuiticus, and the Codex Alexandrinus. The Vati- 
canus is to all appearance the most ancient and mny 
be ascnbed to tbe 4th century. It is written in triple 
columns, without enlarged initial letters to mark pai-a- 
graphs or even the beginnings of the several books. 
The writing in its original state was beautifully regular 
and tine ; but, unfortunately, the whole of the text 
has been touched over, in darker ink, by a hand of 
perhaps the 10th century, only rejected letters or words 
being allowed to remain intact. 
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jb^GAereiG KKciAeycnt:^ 
COJN Ky Y oce' M eK hi e 11.^1 
->:eN K/sciAeV-rMcaiK>Y 
M e N H CO K:f p I o CToylc 
P ».. H ,\ tec 6 Y ■i' I CTo ctcii 
eCH M H NGN MOIOIKo 
AO W HCAIXY"^^^' ''^'^'^ 

CODKK VATiCANCS. — 4in CENTuriT. 



6 v-ijniTTO'i' Koi I iutiiiijuiv fioi oIko | 



{•fpaTTTtaP Xeyaf t. 

Bofi.i]<Tat avr& olKOf) 

The accents and marks of punctuation are additions 
probably by the hand which retouched the writing. 

The Codex Siuaiticua, Tiachendorf'a great digcovery, 
i-i probably somewhiit jnnnger than the Vatican MS. 
aiid inaj bo placed eai'ly iu the 6th century. 

TaJKAvCixeironpx 
rM/<KAienoiHce 

oYr<J3c- 

KM A.NIOf CDnOCHM . 
|OY.KA/OCENCOTf 

coicrHnoAeiKXi 

O N O M KKXTX) M Af 

poYToyceMeeior- 

CODEX SINAITICUa. KACl.T StTI CENTntY. 

(rca ^OiTikei to Trpet \ y/j-a Kai CTro((jffe[|i] | ourro^ : | icai 
avOpcoTfo^ tji' I iov&aioi ev aov | ffovi ti/ iToXei Kai | ovop.a 



Greek PalaiOgraphy. 

It 18 written with foar cclnmns iu a pag-e, the open 
book thus presenting eight columns in sequence, and, as 
has been suggested, recalling the line of columns on a 
papyrus roll. Like the Vatican MS., it is devoid of 
enlarged letters; but the initial letter of a line beginniug 
a sentence is usually placed slightly in the margin, as 
will be seen in the facsimile. 

The chief characteristic of the letters is squareness, 
the width being generally equal to the height. The 
shapes are simple, and borizoutal strokes are fine. 

With the Uodex Alesandriuna there is a decided 
advance. The division of the Gospels into Ammoniau 
sections and the presence of the references to the 
Eusebian canons are indications of a later age than 
that of its two predecessors. The MS. may have been 
written before the middle of the 5th century. There 
can be little doubt of the country of its origin being 
Kgypt, for, besides the fact of its having belonged to 
the Patriarchal Chamber of Alexandria, it also contains 
in its titles certain forms of the letters A and M which 
are distinoily Egyptian,' It was sent as a present to 
King Charles the First by Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of 
Conatantinople. 

ceic-_ «<A.it-ir-xr-enJsvrorJ 

v^ loiXMMKxieCTi-iceM^^YTor- 

e^^-Txy1nlefYrlo^^^x^Ylerov 

KXI e mr^ I^AYTCU e I VCe ITOY< 

KxxccexYTOhJewn eyoei^K 
fOi'fA."! iTxii-xpoT-i-roioxr-rex 
^Y^X) Ye M-rexe i n lei le f i coyt^ 

CODEX ALEXANDKIKUS, — 5TiI CKKIUKT. 

(6feo]u aav xai. avTui fiovoi \aT[pev\ \ ffti?" kiu rjyayeu 
avTov I €t? 'i[r)povi7a\\.iiii' aai iaTi)crtii avrov | evi ro 
•n-Tepvyiov Tov lepov \ km etirew ai^Tw ei ['[tiij? et tou 
[Ofov] I 0dke aeavTQV firrevOev K[aTf»-] \ -ye^/pa-incu -yap' 
OTi, Tots a7'yeX[cn?] | avrov euTeXciTe -rrepi ao\j t — ) 
' S«o p. \a\. 



In fcliia specimen we see instances of contracted worda 
Tlie MS. has enlarged letters to mark the beginnings 
of paragraphs ; the initial standing in the margin at 
the beginning of the first full line, whether that be the 
first line of the paragraph, or whether the paragraph 
begin, as shown in the facsimile, in the middle of the 
preceding line after a blank space. 

The- writing of the Codex Alexandrinns is more care- 
fully finished than that of the Codex Sinaiticns. The 
letters are rather wide ; horizontal strokes are very fine ; 
and there is a general tendency to thicken or club the 
extremities of certain letters, as T, T, €, and C. 

Other uncial MSS. which have been ascribed to the 
fifth century and a little later are : the Homer of the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan, interesting for its illus- 
trations, which were copied probably from earlier ori- 
ginals and have transmitted the characteristics of 
classical art (Pal. Soe. I pis. 39, 40, 50, 51) ; the palim- 
psest MS. of the Bible, known as the Codex Ephraemi, 
at Paris (ed. Tischendorf, 184-5) ; the Octateuch, whose 
extant leaves are divided between Paris, Leyden, and 
St. Petersburg; the Genesis of the Cottoniaii Library, 
once, probably, one of the most beautifully illustrated 
MSS. of its period, but now reduced by fire to blackened 
and defaced fragments {Cat. Anc, MSS. i. pi. 8) ; the 
Dio Cassius of the Vatican (Silvestre, pi. 60) ; and the 
Paris Pentateuch {16. pi. (il). A facsimile of an ancient 
fragment of Euripides at Berlin, which is certainly of a 
respectable age aud which has even been ascribed to 
the 4th ceuinry, will be found in Wilcken's Tafeln zur 
dlieren griech. Palseographie, pi. iv. 

Uncial writing of the sixth century shows an advance 
on the delicate style of the fifth century in the com- 
paratively heavy forma of its letters. Horizontal strokes 
are lengthened, and are generally finished off with heavy 
points or finials. The Dioscorides of Vienna {Pal. Soe. i. 
pi. 177), written early in the century for Juliana Anicia, 
daughter of Flavins Anicius Olybrius, Emperor of the 
West in 472, is a most valuable MS. for thepalieof^rapher, 
as it is the earliest example of uncial writing on velluta 
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to which an approximate date can be given, Ifc is also 
of great iuterest for the history of art, asj in addition to 
the coloured drawioga of plants, reptiles, insects, etc., 
which illustrate the text, it contains six full-page designs, 
one of them buitig the portrait of the royal Juliana beraelf 

(pYWAeXeiK'ApOIAKAGIM 
jKCUpXtUClipAM'liHG'TOJi.C 

TP ITTH jl-H -A-APAd) VaA-AGA 
Ke^AAAIOMOIXIMHKa>U 

DlOSCOlilDEfi. EARLY 6tU PENTUIIY, 

TO Se — I tiXTTrep irpiwv- KavKov — | TpnrTi)(T}* irapa^vu.ha'i 
o[7ro] — I Ke<pa.\ai op.oi.ai. ^i)'C(iiy[i] — ) 

This is a specimen of careful writing, suitable to a 
Humptuons book prepared for a lady of high rank. The 
letters exhibits contrast of thick and fine strokes; the 
curve of both € and C is thickened at both extremities j 
the base of A extends right and left and has heavy dots 
at the ends ; the crosa-strukea of TT and T are treated ia 
the same way. In the second line will be noticed an 
instance, in the word jSpoM^'??, of the use of the 
apostrophe to separate two consonants,' a commun 
practice in this MS. 

Other MSS. of this period are : the palimpsest Homer 
in the British Museum {Gat. Anc. MSS. \. pi. 9; Pid. 
Soc. ii. pi. 3), generally named, after its editor, the 
Cureton Homer, and the palimpsest fra^imenta of St, 
Luke's Gospel (Cat, Anc. MSS. pi. 10), which together 
with it were re-used by a later Syrian scribe i the frag- 

" See p. 78. 
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menta of the Pauline Epistles from Moant Atlios, some 
of wliich are in Paris upd Bome in Moscow (Silvestre, 
pla. 63, 61; Sabiis, pi. A); the Gospels written on 
purple vellum in silver and gold, aiid now scattered 
between London (Cotton MS., Titua C. xv,), Rome, 
Vienna, and Patnios, the place of its origin ; the frag- 
ments of the Eusebian Canons, written on gilt vellnm 
and samptuously ornamented, in the British Museum 
(fiat. A)ie. MSS., i. pi. U) ; the Coislin Octateach 
(Silveslre, pi. 65) j the Vienna Genesis, with illustra- 
tions of very great interest {Fal. Soc. i. pi. 178); the 
Uossano Gospela written in silver on purple vellum 
and also having a remarkable aeries of illustrations (ed. 
Gebhardt and Haroack, 1880); and the Dublin palim- 
paeat frac^meuta of St. Matthew'a Gospel and of Isainh 
(ed. T. K. Abbott, Pai- Falimpsesturum Dublin.), the 
handwriting of the former uaing tlie Egyptian forms of 
A and M, strongly marked {d, ijL). 

There are also two bilingual Grieco-L;itin MSS. which 
are assigned to the sixth centnry, viz., the Codex Bezsa 
of the New Testament at Cambridge (Fal. Soc. i. 
pis. 14, 16), and the Codex Claromontanus ot thePanlin© 
Epistles at Paris {P>il. Soc. i. pis. 63, 64). But these 
were almost certainly written in France oi', at all eventa,- 
in Western Europe, and rather belong to the domain of 
Latin palEeography, as the Greek letters are to some 
extent modelled on the Latin forms. The Greek por- 
tions of the great Lanrentian codex of the Pandects at 
Florence (Wattenbach, Scrijii. Graec. Spcnm., tab. 7) 
should also be noticed as of this period. 

The decadence of the round uncial liand in the suo- 
eessive centuries may be seen in the second Vientia 
Dioscoridos (Pal, Soa. ii. pi. 45), which ia thought to be 
of the early part of the 7th century, and in the Vatican 
MS. of Pope Gregory's Dialogues (Pol. Soc. ii. pi. 81), 
which was written, probably at Rome, in the year 800. 
Bat in these later centuries Greek uncial MSS. were 
more usually written in another style. 

Boon after the year 60O, a variety of the round unciia 
came into ordinary use — a change similar to that whioti 
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has been noticed as taking place in the unoial writing 
on papyrus. The circular letters G, ©, Oj C become 
oval, and the letters gouerally ai laterally compresRed 
and appear narrow in proportion to tbeii' Leiglit. The 
■writing also slopes to thd right, and accentuation begins 
to be applied systematically. At first the character of 
the writing was light and elegant, but as time went on 
it gradually became heavier and more artificial. A few 
scattered Greek notes are found written in tliis style in 
■ Syriac MSS. which bear actual dates in the seventh 
century (Gardthausen, Giiech. Palmng., table 1 of 
alphabets) ; and there are a few palimpsest fragments of 
Euclid and o£ Gospel lieetionaries among the Syriac 
MSS. of the liritish Museum, of the seventh and eighth 
centuries; but there is no entire MS. in sloping uncials 
bearing a date earlier than the ninth century. 

As an early specimen we select a few lines from the 
facsimile {Wattenbach, Script. Or. SpeeUn., tab. 8) of 
the fragment of a mathematical treatise from Bobio, 
now in the Ambrosiau Library at Milan, which is assigned 
to the 7th century. 

TOfoyT-^^MTHCe<JOhJOfKetS^I<Ah 

//p^o-r/JirrfANT-cTtp e oy^Knu^ 

np oCTfKA e TfOJp v/sj{^y;^eo e cTep 
K\hj fk^oXKH Corr^TAf^ (^J'^'T/iigf-l-J 

MATBEJIia.TICAL TltBiTISE. 7tH CENTDKV. 

{Totoin\mv] ^-rfrqaecDV oiKeta leai — | (a? e^iflf rra Stxacoyi 
av KXT)8[ev7i\ — | via TrpoerrfKOVtra. | rip<iir\ov] /ifey] 
7[ap] 7rai/T[o?] tjTepeov axwW'^o':^ — | "JfRf": ti fiiTe<opov 
fvxepeaTep\pv\— \ X"*"f[')d oXkij^! oiroTau ec T[ot/] Kevr 
[pov]) 

It will be seen that in this MS., intended for students' 
nse and dealinsj with a secular subject, abbreviations are 
fairly numerous 



In a more compact atyle, and rather heavier, is the 
Venetian codex of the Old Testamt'Qt (Wattenbach. 
Script. Gr. Specim., tab. 9}, which is of the 8th or 9th 
century. DeBcriptive titles are written in round uncials, 
evidentlj in imitative style and devoid of the grace and 
ease of a natural hand, as will be seen from the facsimile. 

nfiNivinfyenrtiniinoyr-M'fi, i/'t/a 

+6i^oroc0reNdiaeNocnpdblepewT 
nipiltiy.OTGina'cTeiAeNdpociyT'O) 
ofcioiAe^cce^e KtiCTONraCjdoop' ■^ 

OLD TESTAMENT. — 8tII OK 9tH CENTOEY. 

KoX fi'irpa c7iiW^^i|rfoj? alaivUi^ 'iva | rt ToJJra e^~i\0oii eit 

if aiaytiirri at rj^fpai pov : — | f 'O Xa^os o yevap^fo^ irpoi 
'(epepi^an^ | TTapa «[vp(o][i. ore aTretrretXei' tt/ios avrov | 

At length, in the middle of the ninth centory, we have 
a MS. with a date : a Psalter of the year 862, belonging 
to Btshop Uspeusky (Wattenbach, Script. Gr. Spscim., 
tab. 10). 

^ ^ <»:ii<H 
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7r[aT]p[o]? Kai ^[(o]^ Kai | ayiov 7ri'[eu^aTo]«' iypd<j»} 
Kai I ereKeiaiSri to vapov i^aX [ Tiptop- KeXevaet toC 
a I 7&1' «ai /jMicaplov t^[^t]p[<}] i) 

In this specimen further progrcs'5 is seen in the con- 
trast of heavj and light strokes. 

Other MSS, of this character are: a small volume of 
hymns in the British Museum, Add. MS. 2fill3, of the 
8th or 9th century (Gat. Aug. MSiS. i. pi. 14 ; Pal. 80c. 
ii. pi. 4); a copy of Gregory of Nazianzas, written 
between 867 and 886 (Silvestre, pi. 71) ; the Bodleian 
Genesis (Gk. Misc. 312), of the 9th century {Pal. Soo. ii. 
pi. 26) ; a Dionysins Areopngitit at Florence, also of the 
9th ceotary {Vitolli and Paoli, Facslm. Paleogr., tav. 
17) ; and a Lectiooary in the Harleian collection, of the 
end of the 9th or beginning of the 10th century [Gat, 
Ar,c.MSS.\.y\. 17). 

But by this tima uncial wrltiug had passed out of 
ordinary use, and only survived, as a rule, for church- 
booka, in which the large character was convenient for 
reading in public. 

'A' V A ^ 

^ineNOlCtTnNITAjlARo 






fi^XClAnATWHOyNUUN 



BVANGEJ.HTARIDM. A.D. 950. 

['EWev K\ypLo\i rijv trapa^o \ Xr/v TavT[7jv] oixoiaiOr} fj \ 
^arji\eiaTi>ivov[pa\vuiv \ Sc/ea 7ra^^[ei'0«]; ■rrp\o\eypa\j^n'\ 
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In this capacity it unjprwent another ctiange, the 
lutters rei?orting from the sloping poaition to the upright 
position of the early uncial, and again, after a periorl, 
becoming rounder. Thig was evidently a mere calli- 
graphic development, the style being better suited for 
handsome service books. Of thia character are the 
Bodleian Gospels (Gk. Misc. 313) oE the 10th century 
(Paf. Sac.ii.pl. 7); the Laurentian Evangelietarinm ot 
the 10th century (Vitelli and Paoli, Faatim. Paleogr., 
tav. 7) ; the Harleian Evangelistarium (no. 5598), of the 
year 995 (Pol. Soc. i. pi. 26, 27) ; and the Zouche 
Evangelistarium, of 980 {Pa.1. Soc. i. pi. 15t), from which 
a few Hues are given above. 

There are also a certain number of MSS. in which 
uncial writing appears to have been used for distinction, 
or contrast. Thua, m a MSi at Florence, of a.d. 886- 
911, containing Fasti Consulares and other matter 
arranged in tabulated form, the entries are made in a 
beantifuUy neat upright nncial (Vitelli and Paoli, Fnanm. 
Paleogr., tav. 13, 25, 31); so also in the Florentine 
Diooysins Areopagita of the 9th century, referred to 
above, while the text is in large slanting uncials, the 
commentary is in smaller upright nncuils ; and we have 
the Bodleian Piialter with catena {tik. Misc. 5), of the 
year 950, in which the text of (he Psalms is written in 
upright uncials, whilo the commentary is in mmuscnles 
[Pal. Soc. ii. 5; G-ardthause n, Gr. Palaiogr., p. 1.59, tab. 
2, col. 4.) 

The use of small uncial writiog for marginal com- 
mentaries and notes in minuscule MSS. is not nncom- 
mon during the earlier centuries after the establishment 
of the smaller style of writing as a book-hand. As a 
late instance of the uncial being used for the text, a 
page from a MS. of St. John Chrysoatom, which ia 
ascribed to the 11th century, will be found in Vitelli and 
Paoli, Facsim. Paleogr., tav. 23. It appears to have 
lingered on till about the middle of the 12th century. 






CHAPTER Xn. 

GBBEE I'ALiOOBAI'HY— COKTINTTED. 

Uinoscale Writing of the middle Agea. 

GrERK Minuacule MSS. of the middle a^ea have been 
divided into classes, as a convenient metliod of marking 
periods in a style of writing which, being used for the 
langQage of a limited ai'ea, and being subject to no ex- 
terior influence, underwent, like all isolated branches of 
writing, only a gradual change. These classes are : — 
(1) codices vetubtisHimi, the most ancient MSS. of the 
ninth century and to ths middle of the tenth century ; 

(3) codices vetusii, those which range from the middle 
of the tenth century to the middle of the thirteenth 
century; (3) codices receutiorcit, from the middle of the 
thirteenth centnry to the middle of the fifteenth century ; 

(4) codiecK novdli, all MSS, of later dale. 

There are s',ill some thousand dated Greek MSS. in 
existence, in the different libraries of Europe, which 
were written before the year 1500; a list is given by 
Gardthauseii, Oriech. Palwogr., pp. 344) sqq Of these 
almost all arc written in minuscules. More than three 
hundred facsimiles, nearly all produced by phntographic 
methods, and dating from the year 800 to 1593, halve 
been published. Of the ninth century there are not a 
dozen dated MSS. i slant ; nine are represented in fac- 
simile. Of the tenth century there are nearly fifty; and of 
these there are nearly forty facsimiles. Of the eleventh 
century, the number rises to nearly one hundred, and 
more than sixty are given in facsimile. It ia curious 
that dated MSS. in the twelfth century are comparatively 
few — about seventy; twenty-five of which have been 
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represented in facairaile. In the later cetitariea, of 
course, they become more nnmeroiia. 

It haa already been explained that the miauacule hand, 
which almost suddenly makes its appearance as a literjiry 
hand in the ninth centary, was nothing more than the 
cursive writing of the day written with care. The 
trained scribes made the best use of the smooth vellum 
to exhibit in their work that contrast of fine and hea^y 
strokes which has always been held to impart a beauty 
to handwriting'. Under this careful treatment the 
eloping tendency of a current hand was resisted, and 
the writing in its new set form became upright. 

There are, however, a few MSS. in existence which 
Bepm to prove that a calligraphic style, or reform, of the 
corsive hand, for literary purposes, was in partial use 
before the period of the literary minuscule of the ninth 
century. 



WI4, 



TBEOLOGlCAl WOltES.— 8tH OB 9tH CENTURT. 

TptaBi fterafeuecTTepa'; tivo[^ tj] | /CTiffijs ^ erepoovTiov 
i^vaewi 67re«7[(i70/ie] | w?? [icai] rov irepi nj? evavOpann}- 
creci)? \jov KVpiou\ \ Xoyov atiaarpo^ov ari}l^o/x.ei/' [kO(] 
TilP'oSeo'i] I Be 6 fXovpoi 6 -r^? aXr\6eLa<i e'x^pos — ). 

The writing oi these ilSS. slopes after the manner 
of a current hand, and yet the letters are formed with a 
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nniform precision which stainps it as a hand which had 
been developed in some school of writing, which, how- 
ever, to judge from the paucity of existing specimens, 
probably had no very wide influence. A facsimile from 
a MS. of this character, and ascribed to (.be 8th century, 
is given by Gardthansen, Beiirage zur Griech. Palaen- 
graphie, 1877; and another from a liturgical roll at Mount 
Sinai, of the 9th century, accompanies a paper by the 
same writer. Differences Pro eiii dales de la Minuscule 
Grecque, in Melmges Graux, 188+. A third MS., con- 
taining a collection of theolofjical works, from which the 
facsimile above is taken, is in the Vatican Library, and 
is probably of the end of the 8th or begiuning of the 9Lh 
century {Pal. Soc. ii. pi, 126). 

Many of the forms of letters in this writing which are 
distinctly cnrsive, such as a looped alp/ia, the inverttd 
epsilon, the h-shaped ctn, and the n-shaped nn, disappear 
from, or are modified in, the more settled literary 
minusciile hand. 

But before examining in detail the progress of this 
literary hand through the different periods or classes 
which have been enumerated, its general course of 
development may be traced in a few words. 

In the cursive writing there was never an entire sup- 
pression of the original capital forms. For example, the 
large B, A, H, Kj N, a^ud others are found side by side 
with the more cursive forms of the same letters. It was, 
therefore, only to be expected that, however rigorously 
such capital forms might be excluded from the set 
literary minuscule hand when it was written in its first 
stage of exactness, they would by degrees creep in and 
show themselves side by side with their purelv minnseide 
equivalents in literary works, just as they did in the 
ordina,ry cnrsive writings of the period. This, in fact, 
happened ; and the presence of capital forms in lesser or 
greater numbers alfords some -criterion of the age of a M S. 

Again, the degeneration of writing from the earliest 
models of the ninth and tenth centuries to the hurried 
styles of the fifteenth and sixteenth ceutnries is apparent 
enough if we turn over a consecutive series of MSS. or 
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facsimiles. Bnh this degeneration only became rapii3, 
and, so to eay, acquired its full impetus, in the later 
centuries. And certain classes^ such as liturgical MSS., 
wbich custom bad retained for special nses, were less 
tolerant of change, and served in some meaaure to 
retard the disuse of the format hands of older times. 
In the earlier centuries breathings and accents are 
applied in a style in keeping with the exact writing of 
the text; the breathings are rectangular and the accents 
are short. Afterwards, the former being more rapidly 
written become curved ; and the latter are dashed on 
with a bolder stroke. Their last stage is when they 
even blend with the letters which they mark. 

The writing of the period of the codices vetitstiaaimi, 
of the ninth century and to the middle of the tenth 
century, as far aa is shown by surviving examples, 
is very pure and exact. The letters are most symmetri- 
cally formed; they are compact and upright, and have 
even a tendency to lean back to the left. Breathings 
are rectangular, in keeping with the careful and 
deliberate formation of the letters. In a word, the 
style being practically a new one for literary purposes, 
the Bcribes wrote it in their best form and kept strictly 
to the approved pattern. 

The earliest dated example of this class is the copy of 
the Gospels belonging to Bishop Uspensky, written in 
the year 835. A facsimile, but not very satisfactory, 
appears in Gardthausen's Beitrdge and in Wattenbach 
and von Velaen's Exempla Codicum Graecorxm, tab. 1. 
Next comes the Oxford Euclid (D'Orville MS.), which 
belonged to Arethas, Archbishop of Ciesarea, and waa 
■written in 888. 

The breadth of the letters will be noticed, aa well aa a 
certain squareness in the general character and tha 
alight inclination to the left. Exact finish is best seen 
in such letters as a and S, the final stroke of the former, 
when unconnected, being brought up to the top of the 
line, and the down-stroke of the latter being drawn right 
down to the base. The set forms into which the cursive 
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', r), and x are cast should also be noted. The orna- 
mental effect of the -wntiog is added to by the alight 
tarn or hook in which dowu-strokes terminate. Certain 
of these characteristics remain in the minuscule writing of 
spcceeding centuries ; others wear off and are loct as 
time advances. 



"T^JOfVAH CTV ' CD T^fr' l*j-v*i *T^Y «"** TUiip «*( 

KOCLID. — A.D. 888. 

(/iei' eim to ^Sr P$2 Tptytava. a-Trevl^avTiov Se] \ to 
OMN STT- Surre i^ai\ ra (rrepea irapa\[Xij\€n-t7reSa] | 
Ta diro tS)v eipTjfi.ivtop irpiirfuiTbiv \_ava-fpa^Qii€\ \ va 
laoih^ rvYX,avovTa. -rrpoi aKKr}\d [euriv ti)? ai\ | ffda-et^ 
K[ai] TO. ijfiiari' apa etrrai w ij ^SP [^octk tt/jo^J | Tt]v 
P^Z Qaaiv. ovTco TO, eipij/iefa 7rp[tV/iaTa tt/io';] [ aX\jj\a 
oirep eSei Setfat :) 

Onr next facsiuile, from a MS, at Paris (Omont, 
Facsiviileg, pi. 1), illustrates the same clasa of writing, 
of rather larger type and more laterally compressed, 
the uprightnesa of the character being thus more 
evident. 



^ 






LIVES OF HAINTS. — A.D. 890. 

( — "Kimafiriv ottow? ^V \iuu\ tov | rtof Xeyofj-evaiv. eav- 
piaev Ko. I T avrrj'i o SpaKoiii vapo^v | Belli aiftoSpa' ^ 
&i ayla Bov I Xjj tov b[eo]v rhv aT[av]pov eTioLijuep \ Tw 
^eioirai [itai] en irairn toi coj — ) 

A third Specimen is tatea from a, very beantiful MS. 
of St. Clement of Alexandria {Omout, FucniiniUn, pi. 2). 
written for Axuhbishop Arothas, abovementionedj in the 
year 914. 
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ST. CLEMENT OP ALEXANDRrA.- 



D. 914. 



{fisvov i6v5>V ivave\66v 

Teyyt] I Tra? IkuvoW toi/ oiv oaipi 

£^1- auToii] J &eSa\6i)iiai iKeKevcrev 



a 'yvTnov iirayaylea-Bai . ] 
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a£Jj)i'[uMis' aX-Ao?] [ Se t/s 6/uoPVfM>^, eKeiitti 
8,, 5X,H) 

And lastly of thia period we give a few Imes from a 
MS. of Basil's commentary on Isaiah, of the year 942 
{Omont, Facnm., pi. 4), written in a rather larger cha- 
racter, but showing very little advance on the earlier 
examples. Indeed, the writing of this first division of 
the minuscule literary hand ia anbject to ao little change 
in its course, that it ia extremely difficult to place the 
andated MSS. in their proper order of time. 

CM CT^tvotHti5o>_CTtM* o-rt on;fcr■ 
BT. BAaiL. — A,D. 942. 
[airrdija-tv rj^ovcnv oti ot ^e[i' Kara to edvTj] | irepiira- 
Tovvre^i' iv trdXto ei[ai St& ttjv eav\ | rSiv leaKlaV ol Se 
Toc vovf [eauT&v keko] | dapfj-evov exovre^' 8? ovajxa 
\_^iTai ffioii/' eVet] [ S^ iKeWev eim to iTKO-mv[TJ}piop]) 

We now pass on to the codices vetusli, from the middle 
of the tenth century to the middle of the thirteenth 
century. But before surveying the more formal hands 
of this period, a few words should be said regarding a 
style of writing which is noteworthy, as certiiin impor- 
tant MSS. of classical literatnre, whose date it is of 
interest to determine, are written in it. 

It ia not to be supposed that MSS. of the earlier 
period of minuscnla writing which haa been diseuaaed, 
were only written by the most accomplished scribes and 
in the best style. The working copies of students and 
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Bcbolars were no doabt then &s rough and cnrsive in 
coTDparison with the facsimiles given above as a modern 
scholar's own composition is in comparisoa with a printed 
text ; and, except for choice copies, written for some 
special purpose, such, for example, as the Bodleian Plato 
of 895 {Fal. Soc. i. pL 81 ; Exempla. tab. 3), or the HarJey 
Lucian of the British Museum, of the beginning of the 
tenth century {Cat. Anc. MSS. i. pi. 18; Pa/. Soc. ii. 
pi. 27), the extreme calligraphic stjie was not called 
for in books which were intended for private nse. 
Hence a more Unent character of writing appears to 
have been practised as a book-hand for copies which 
would serve ordinary parpoaes : a good working hand, 
perfectly clear and well formed, more set and formal 
than a common cursive hand would be, but yet not 
finished off with precise care. In the tenth and eleventh 
centuries then, we find MSS. written in this style, and 
no doubt still earlier examples existed. We give fac- 
similes from two MSS., separated by an interval of 
nearly one hundred years : a Chrysostom of 954 and a 
St. Ephraem of 1049 {Omont, Facsim., pis. 5, 21). 

OHEYBOSTOM. — ^A.D. 954, 
(koI fih> iv epijiiia rSni \ irpoarTjaioiievav ijc" oCto? I 
eijjtpov' leal tovtih fiev tpfjcLv') 



tf^ tf^o 



ita 



Greek Paleography. 
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5 <>■***' d^ yy *7-vtf ^^ C& et/^ Sju 'mrxxa^ 

ST. EPHEAEM, — A.D. 1049. 

[jTov Kvplov aov fiTjTOTe 6 to, [ijifacio avfi] \ ft.1^ rt 
Twv iSt'wf f9o^ "yop a[uTW eVrt BiA toO] ) dyaSov to Kaicov 
KaTepyd^eaBat' [-Trapa Kvpiou ^7)\ j TTiaatp-ev ^opti', Xva r]fLlv 
S(u[piJiTTjTO( yvS}aiv\ I [fdtl ouvemv toO vtj^eie ev- Traaf 
\_Ka.)j.ivo<i So] I Ki/J.d^£i apyvpiov k^oi] ■^pvaioi/.) 

In the older specimen the writing is rather stifEer 
and not quite so fluent a,s in the otber; and both are 
good characteristic specimens of their respective cen- 
turies. The St. Ephracm is the work of a very ex- 
perienced penman, who must have written with great 
ease and rapidity, without in the least degenerating in 
his style. 

The fonr following facsimiles 'will give an idea of the 
formal style of writing of the eleventh, twelfth, and 
early thirteenth centuries; and from them it will be 
seen how very gradual was the change in the actual 
forms of the letters. 

In the first, from a Chrysostora of 1003 (Omont, 
Facxim., pi. 11), the exact regularity of the tenth 
century is still remembered, but the writing is hardly 
BO gracefnl as in the earlier examples. 



iJ^ 



Palaeography. 

ta*n> o |io iJLOj Ku ^ Xo yii 
«n> urcu. CD fj oir *ziDo p cu GDfico 

CHKiaOSTOM. A.D, 1003. 

( — pimiav awi dxiuim. jj | i/e^jice tcu ff[e]w XeTtuV et | ij 
TO Si/ofJ^a K{vpio]v fii\oyi} \ fiifoir' vvv koX oei' xal eiV | 

Tlio next is half a century later, from Saiats' Lives 

of the year 1055-6 (Omont, Fiicsim., pi. 28). Hero 
there is a little more teodeacy to roaudaeBS and rather 
leas compactness. 

OLUTDU S^ O UJLH-H Ct-pV 

crjijcuTxu' o<r^Tni(xS^ 

l±MA^rtD & Ia^JU iCOJTdk. 

LIVES OF SAIKTS. — A.D, 1055-6. 

(a&ToC SLOKXTjTiavov \ ra Kara i^jKov | tou avSp'o<; ayav 
Cf^ara' S? T^t aSo | «ijTti) <f>''iljt''j Kara) 



Greek Paleography. i6g 

The third, a pood characteriatic speeimpn, from 
Bermona of St. Theodore Studitea, of lliJ6 (Omont, 
Facgim., pi. 47), ia more freely written; strokes aro 
lengthened, marks of contra<;tioii and accents are more 
prominent, and breathings lose their old angular shape. 

U^'-zmiM KojL-n-LM'ci// t i nt ^ 
viecrB( aujJLrm^<xiuK>^ 

BT. THEODORE. — A.D. 1133. 
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(«al TTOTi'feti' xal olov Sta ] KOTiretv leal re^netv leai | airo- 
itadaipeiv. iva ye | vrjaSe anire\<K e^tXij | ftaTomra, ttoXvu 
i^e[pot/cro]) 

Tlie fourth specimen is selected from a Lectionary 
of l"20t (Omont, Facgim., pi. 51), in which the old style 
of band ia maiotaiaed, bat betrays its more recent dato 
by its irregular formation and exaggerated Btrokes. 

> > .• . "^^"^ • '■^ 

•*J-VCTf\Jax/TXHJI-\paJ 
'iCV' ^ ' - •. (^ — ' 



LECTIO NARY.---A,D. I20i, 



m 



1 70 Palmograpky. 

(airoKpiGeh te iri ] rpot \ejei airrSi \ av ei o ■)^nno\^ . 
Kol iTTiri I fitjaev avTovi Xva \ fiijSevi yi-eyaeriii ire — ) 

Tha marka above the line, ia addition to tte accents, 
are to guide the intonation. 

The two hundred years, from the middle of the 
thirteenth century to the middle of the fifteenth centary, 
which are given to the codicea recentioree, witness more 
rapid changes than have been seen in the previous 
periods. This was naturally to be expected with the 
wider diffusion of learning and the consequent mnlti- 
plication of copies of books of all kinds. 

We will first examine the writing of the thirteenth 
centary, taking our first facsimile from a typical MS, 
of the latter half of the century, written in the ordinary 
formal style — a Chi-yaostom of 1273 (Omont, Faesun., 
pi. GU). 

f ' " *<- 



( — T0^'?''» [f'^i] TaiiTT} Bi.a Tov a'T[_av\pov t[i^sJ | Kardpa^ 
dTTuXXtifo? Tije etri I Tij vapa^fLtreL, ovic a<f»']KE 6ia | Tretreiw 
Ttjv evayytXiaii' oTav | Ovv Xe^j; hidieovov TrepiTo/i[j)«j [ 
toOto Xetij, OTt ikOajf [icai] -Trdi/Ta) 

As a characteristic of the writing of this 
persiiitence of enlarged or stilted tetters 
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period, the ^M 

strikes the fl 
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eye. These forma are used sporadically in the pre- 
ceding centuries, but nob ao commonly aa to become a 
feature as they do now. 

Next is giveu a specimen from a MS. of Theophy- 
lactua on the Gospels, of 1255 (Omont, Facsim., pi. 35), 
B. MS. not of so formal a type aa the last, and therefore 
bearing a more distinctive chai'acter of advance, 

•Trt'9p»ffK»»'0»Te»;'VioSTi»l»KHfUTr**'T'0' 

THEOPIITLACTDS. A.D. 1255. 

(^av/i[(x]T[(i]. ouTe to etti tw Tiiipto fiaprvpovfj.eva — ) TW 
tSi'to -n-ddei t!} ^CKap^vpia. VTrovodev\ovai\ — ] aa-eQea-repov 
^ffey^aadui i^cti] dcoJjTOT[e]p[oij] , oti — | ou Si,a, t[w] tfia^ov 
aTroK\eia0ivT\e'i\, /c[ai] fi>} Tok[fia>PT£<i] — | ireOinjiyicov 
vajepov St' aijTov KT}pvTTovT\^'i\ o) 

And here we turn aside from tho more beaten track 
to notice the small cursive hand of this peiiod, which is 
found occasionally in that class of MSB. to which re- 
ference has already been made aa students' boots. The 
occurrence of a dated MS. written in this hand is of 
great assistance, for the freedom with which it is 
written rather influences the judgment to assign un- 
dated specimens to a later period than that to which 
they really belong. It may be observed that, though 
a good deal flourished, the innate character of the 
writing is a certain stiffoess and, if we may use the 
term, a wiry aspect, which disappears in the later 
cursive hands. The MS. which supplies the facsimile 
is a commentary on Porphyry's Introduction to AristotlOj 
of 1223 (Omont, Vacaim., pi. 52), 



iAJ 










T'jc/mpn aia On, • b> E>» Ubv &«> • MS. 
writUif) ht tb0 avBe s^ » baa^md jon kter, tiiB 
lli«K^ »( Bwfau aid fimiit^. cT 1321 (Onoot, 
I'lLfjiim., f>l, 78), Uae wtitis^ cf wbidh, it vill be ob- 

■KsrviMJ, ia iiWk«r. 

HAIII.AAM AKI> JOBAi'irAT. — A.D. 1321. 



Greek Palaeography. 

uiiitiTpeuTO. i'0(T[eti']. oW' (Iw irdviroipoi; to[Tpos' t^] I oXt- 
trBiipa ^/i[wj'] [/eat] ^iXatLapTrjiiovi ypm/j-t), [cruce/wfe] | to 

afiapTL&v. fiera yap to Xo^[ei(] — } 

To illuetrate tbe writing of tlie foui-teentb century, 
we first select a Psalter of the year 1304 {Oiiiont, Facnm., 
pi. 75), just one hundred years later than the formally- 
written Lectionary of 1204, of which a facsimile is 
given above. 

A I a4JL6-|/ ti «^c TO {/ 

* ' •on O JJ TD U 'OtJ 

EKOH'jrKcrEl '; ^ 
vrVDDC'F'AtI) TtxJ o 
6 1 cr Tx» irr cu. do ji a 
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{AMfievel eh tou [attova e'cw] | ttiov to5 ^[eo]C: | 'EXeo^ 
Ka'i ak>]d€t [av axnov tiV] | enrfijTijffet ; [ "Ovto)^ -^aXw tw 
d[;'(j;kit^ a-ov\ I et? tow aiftJyo['i] r) 

The very conservative nature of the formal writing of 
liturgical books could not be better illustrated than by 
this large hand of the fonrteenth century, which reverts 
BO distinctly to early models. But its artificial character 
ia at once apparent when it is compared in detail with 




Pals£Ography. 

the more ancient writinga of the tenth and eleventh 
centnries which it imitates. 

Next follow two specimens of a more general character, 
in which the transition from the style of the middle 
ages towards that of the modem school of writing is 
very marked. The first is taken from a Manual of 
Jariapmdeuce by Con.etaiitine Harmenopoulos, of 1351 ; 
^he second is from a MS, of Herodotus, of 1372 (Omout, 
Faesim.,yAs.. 85, ^16). 

In both of those apeciinnna there will be observed 
instances of the late practice of writing accents as if 
integral parts of the letters. 

-o>f i nV » " V <!a( -7^« -r'fft^" /*?»' 
(^'f^t <xuTo <o -iif^ cTjut ■ iiCM 

COKSTANTIME HARME NOFOdLOS. — A.D. 1^51. 

[rlOeTat, KaKeZaBai irapa tov BiicaiTT[ov] — | eKiitTTr}<i 
KX^irfQ)'^, ovK eXaTTov Tpia^KOVTa] — ] hiaoTruMTi Trepi- 
Kkeio/j.evrj^- \_Kttij ea[i'] — | irn.pa'yevijTa.i, rj ivroXea irififfrTf, 
Si[Boadai\ — ] eripov evMvrov irpoSeiTft'ia' ^i ivljoi] — ) 



C|Oiw>-rtN*»j- Oi sxii t-rtuSKj^^iwo yfj^ ^ \ cup 

HilEODOTIia. — A.D. 1372. 
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{tijv urfyeKltjv, an ovZkv Trotf;iro/i[ej'] — | vfiecov ■rrporre- 
befTO' iTpiv tav 7roper[yflt] — | Tr}V umK^v, ■^/liwi Kaipo'i 
eirmrpo0\iiTi69)aai\~~ \ ^oiosTiijv' ol fi^v, Tavra inroKpivafi 
[ei-cDv] — 1 aTraXkatraovTo £s airdpTTiv.) 

Tn the fifteenth century tUe varietiea of handwriting 
become most numerous, and it is impoaaible to do more 
than select a few speciniena to illustrate the period.^ 
For the first half of the century two examples thaj 
sufficP, the first from a Polybius of 1416 {Pal. Soc. i. 
pi, 1.14) ; and the other from a MS. of Simpliciua upon 
the Physics of Aristotle, written by John Argyropoulos 
at Padua ic 1441 (Omont, Facsim. ot. et xvi. s., pi. 24), 
in a style which recalls the cursive hand of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries representtid above. 

><HiWC' <w«^C«>-^^^-<I>e' di cfi^ pcoruiu.01, 

POLYBIUS. A.D. 1416. 

( — av, i^(X(i'M fiiv irdvTa So-x^ovcnv 01 Kap \ — xaXu; 
ai'SpwSw?. £)(' Be papAioi, [ — [to]iJtoii'' iv p.kv oSn tw 'KoLirSt 
;3/(ii Tqv Tot I — [cV (9]d\Xo(' Kcii yap <^tXo<fi\oiJ Set elvai 
■t[ov] I — [a-vp.]p.ta-elv tok 0i\Dt? Toy? i)(Opoijs' ital | — rJ)? 
i<napi[a'i] ^60^ dvaka/^Bdin) tk, STri). 

The frequent dotting of the iota in this MS. is peculiar. 

' Monsieur Onionfa Far-nimHes da 3Iiiiiufrilii Grers dea xtf 
et rvi' fiii^let, 1S87, contains an interesting jenea of Bpeciroeaa of 
the writing o£ various Greek profesainnal calligrnphiatB ot thofe 
centuries, who settled in Italy and Western Europe under stress 
of the Ottoraan invasion and were employed aa copjiata bj 
pntrona of literature, or as correctora for the preaa. 
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3',>i''»<, f^->*Wo.A C-^JiJ*:^ 

6IMPLICIDS. A.D. 1441, 

( — aal Te [kuX] Qaaavlaai Tton '^vaiKotp \ Ta<t aToi-)(ei~ 
toSets ap\a<i av tvpiaicti \ Trpwra?. SeiKvii^ iie tojv evavTtaiv \ 
elvai Tat 'fet/tjaei'i' titu koivotutov, [ to, re etSoc, \Kat] t) 
a-TepTjait. [yeai] en, ex \ tov tdk evavrloiv imoKeiiievov. \ 

Exdi] B!i[ieal] Trlep]! rij? vXtji^, oti re ea-Tiv \ a7roSei|(i?j 
AToi] oTt VTrojceifitvov roU) 
To illustrate the codices norelli of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, first a few linea are taken from n 
formally-written MeTifeum, or offices for saints' days, of 
the year 14G0 {Ful. Soc. i. pi. 2^3), the writing of which 
recalls the style of the thirteenth century. 

' ^ c>,y ,^ '^ • « 

^>U»^l«A^ W >««*j* CiH TO U -^Jp C <x^T7T» 'TV C 1 1 ^;^ -^^ 
fa* -Tto.MJl If qi f I MSW t -^V^;™ q C T Mff/nu^jy- -u^ "T* 

rr-" ( -' r '^ . '^ • / 
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(elSiiiKcov ffprjOKiwi tVi ttjv twi' j^piariuvup — | tt/jo? ai 
Hoivaviav ov KaTaBe)^iJ,ai. o Si: tq) — | iif/ Si'V!)devTov 
Se Tov ■7r[aT']p[6]^ dirb t^s eiV Y[p(0"To]y •jritrrelw^'] — | tw 
TW /iVTjtmpi leal e-Trapyta eif t[^i'] «aTrt Toij? «-paTo[yvTa?]- — [ 
o ^e TOO YtTwyo? yufi.vdia-a'i avripi leal vevpoii — j twv 
Kara^ava^. [Kai] r5>v Tptyiov eKKpep.daa'i) 

Tlie nest example is from a carefully written copy of 
the Odyssey, the work o£ the calligraphiat John Rhoaoa, 
of Crete, who was employed in Rome, Venice, J"lorence, 
and other cities of Italy. It ia dated in 1479 (Pal. Soc 
i. pi. 182). 

nytrxt^SafajfTV^uajtSui^y.axr^i^ojtic 

HOMBR.T-A.D. 1479. 

("/2? e^arouS' aTrift^ire irepiijipav eupvKXeia' 
ijpeyKev &' apa irvp Kal Oijiov, avrdp 'thvtTueue 
eS BieBfiroaev p,eyapoti vat Siofia <oi avX[^i']. 

arfyeXeovca fvvai^'t Kai OTpwiovua veeirBai 

at B' laau ia ufjdpoto Sdo? ^eri ■^^fpcflv exovaai.) 

Finally, to conclude this section of Greek Palceopi-aphy, 
the following five facsimiles represent some of the many 
dtylea of the more or less cursive handwriting of the 
century between 1497 and 1503: — 

i. Pansanias, written at Milan, in 1497, by Peter 
Hypsilaa, of .^gina (Omont, op. cit., pi. 44)j in a good 
and regular upright hand, compressed. 
13 



aim mi>9cnir»ulii>^u 



igaaAXUd — 



i.3. L4»7. 



- » 5*—. otrriMiMC Tw TTiiinc tW eSinew 
~^ ! iWo«* — - "^ooe Jul t T*"^ 




_ ^ » « Mnmna. m 1518, 

^ gdl ii rf Oil— B% rf Qm> (Oniaiir. tp eit., pL 
3S), m • MM^Mk hn4. BBft olika dnc of the laafe 

<U^ v'^AI '\^^t»C»i5n tuts il^ fii'iSi ^^ ,n'(» 




(inar.— A.I). 1.118. 



{koI Trapa Tov iinKvKKov, iryKeKXt/J-epov; eVl TriLvraiv — | 
irpo'i TO TOW hia /lea-tav eTriireSov' "([ai] Toy iiriKVKKov 
w/wr — I W5 eipafi^ev] Sta toDto yivofiiin}^ a^ioKir/ov 
•rrapdKKay\^ii\ — | irapoSov. y) Tas airoSei^ei^ t€jv apaftdkiaiv 
fj.i-)(pi 76 — I [019] ev TOK e0e^s irr'^<TOfi[ev]. ei'eK[ei''] [Be] tov 
Sia Twn K[a]T{a] /i«po[9] — | avruv orav o Te rou BuvKpi- 
irqiievov fJ.i]Kov^, uai 6 — J 

iii. The M'anual of Juriapmdeiice ty Constaotine 
Harmenopoulos, written in Ciiios, in 1541, by Jacob 
Diasaorinos, of Rhodes (Omout, op.^cit., pi. 23), in the 
loose straggling hand characteristic of the period. 






CO.NSTASTINE HAEllE\0rOrL08.^A.D. 1541. 

{—OeKov ep aiirfj fpa-yfrai, Koi varepov £v6v/i[TiOrj TttCToI | 
Tore 7pffl0[£TmJ j^apriov aXko, SiaXafiffdvov irepX \S>v 
i-jveKaQeTo] \ eV t^ Sio^)Jk[ij] dttelv. Kai \ei[e\T\ai\ tovto 
KwSi'«eX\[o!, rf^aw pt] j Kpbv ')(apT6'7rovKov, fl 0i0\^wv. we 
ToD flip) 

W. ^lian'a Tactics, written at Paris, in 1564, by 
Angelas Vegecina, of Crete {Omont, op. cit., pi. 2), in 
quite a modern style of hand, but compact. 
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EU&s. — A. 11. 1564. 

(twu Ze iv Tots poft^oeiStaz <r)(T]naat T [»)!'] iinrav awra- \ 
^avT]av\, ol fiiv oirrwi era^av mare tow iwrreai *[ai] 
irToiy^elv\ I K\ai\ ^vyelv. ol S^, tnoiyelv fiiv, ouic eri 
ie ^vyelv. oi St, | fuyete ^ev, oij aroiyeiv Se. eKtitm} Be raft? 
oOrms e^ei. | oi ^si* tow p6fj.^ovv [«ai] <nof)(elv K\al'\^iryfiv 
0ov\T]0liiT£'i, era | faf toi" /i£7(a-T[oi'J TOf ef t,v t'^i; ^vyov 
/*eo-[oy] e'^ apidfiov) 

V. The Si/nLiijmit Cmwntim of Matthew Blaatares, 
■written at Rome, in 169a, by John Hagiomaiiros, of 
Cyprna (Omont, ojj. clt., pi. 31), in a loose baud of 
modern type. 

BLASTABEa. — A.D. 15E)3. 
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( — oa^et 7p[i0eii' aTreipTjKeji- ou jir/v aXK^ /cat — | 
hiaypwjiew avevhidinwi hriijKrprTei [«ai] i^dk — | avfiTrar- 

TpoTTamv TO Kal hiavola, athol — j — ^[eii]oii, xai Xo7p 
Bi.acf>ep6vTo}'i davfia^a/i^ep^ov Ka — ) 



Greek Writing in Western Europe. 

Before closing the division of our work which rolafcea 
to Greek Paleography, a few MSS, may be quoted 
which illustrate the course of Greek writing in Western 
Europe. We refer, however, only to those MSS. which, 
are written in actual Greek letters or in imitative letters, 
not to those in which Greek words or texts are inscribed 
in ordinary Latin letters, of which there are not a few 
examples. 

Two celebrated MSS. of the 6th century containing 
bilingual texts have already been referred to* aa having 
been written in Western Europe. The "Codex Bease," 
of the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, at Cambridge, 
and the " Codes Clnroraontauus," of the Epistles of St. 
Paul, at Paris, are both written in Greek and Latin in 
uncial letters. But in these MSS. the Greek text is in 
letters which are of the ordinary type of Greek uncialg 
of the period. In a third example of a. bilingual text, 
the Harley MS. 6792 (Cat. Anc. MSS. pt. i. pi. 13; 
Pal. Soc. ii. pi. 25), which contains a Grasco-Latin 
Glossary, written probably in France in the 7th century, 
the Greek writing betrays its western origin very 
palpably. Still more distinctly imitative is the Greek 
text in the "Codex Augiensis," of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in which the Epistles of St. Paul were written 
in Latin minuscules and Greek ba.'itard uncials, in the 
latter part of the 9th century, at Reichenau in Bavaria 
(Pal. Soc. i. pi. 127) ; in a Graaco-Latin MS. of some of 
the Psalms, in the Library of St. Nicholas of Cusa, of the 
same character, written early in the 10th century {Pal. 



» See p. 154 
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Soc. i, pi. 128) ; and in the " Codex Sangnllensis " and 
" Codex Boenerianua " of Dresden, wtich ooce formed 
one MS, and contain the Gospels in Latinized Greek 
letters of the 10th century, with an interlinear Latin 
version {Pal. Soc. i. pi. 1793. 

A few instances survive of the employment of Greek 
letters in Latin signatures and subscriptions to docu- 
ments of the sixth and spventh centuries from Ravenna 
and Naples (Marini, I P<tjiiri Biplont., 90, 92, 121 ; 
God. Diplom. CaurtMM, ii. no. 250; Pal. Soa. ii. 3); 
end the same practice appears to have been followed in 
France and Spain aa late as the eleventh century,* 
But we may regard such a supei-fluous use of a foreign 
alphabet, at least in most instances, aa a mere affectatiou 
of learning. Jn the ornamental pages of fanciful letters, 
also, which adorn early Anglo-Saxon and Franco-Saxon 
MSS., a Greek letter occasionally finds a place,, serving, 
no doubt, to show off the erudition of the illumin^itor * 



• BiblioiJiii/ie de PEcole ie» Chartet. (2nd Berii 
Deliale, Melanoea de Paleographie, p. 95. 
' Dclisle, L'EeaagUiaire de Saint-Vnatt d'Aii 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

LATIN PALSOOEAPHT. 

We how proceed to trace the history of Latin Palfeo- 
f^i-aphy; and the scbeme which will be followed in this 
division of our subject may tirat be briefly described. 

Latin majuscule writing, iu its two branches of (1) 
Square capitals and Rustic capitals, and (2) Uncials — 
the most ancient forms of the Latin literary script — 
naturally claims our first attention. Nest, the modified 
forms of Uncial writing, viz., the mixed hands of uncial 
and minnscule letters, and the later developed Half- 
uncial writing, will be examined. "We ehall then have 
to pass in review the various styles of Roman Curaive 
writing, beginning with its eailieat esamples, and from 
this we shall proceed to follow the course of the Con- 
tinental Natiuniil Minuscule hands, which were directly 
derived from that source, down to the period of the 
reform of the Merovingian school in tlie reign of 
Charlemagne. The independent history of the early 
Irish and English schools foi-ms a chapter apart. Prom 
the period of Charlemagne to the close of the fifteenth 
century, the vicissitudes of the literary hnndwritinga of 
Western Europe will be described; and this portion of 
our work will be brought to a close with some account 
of the Cursive writing, and particularly of the English 
Chartor-handa of that time. 



Uajuscale Writing.— Capitals. 

Latin Majuscule writing, aa found in early MSS,, is 
divided into two branches : writing in Capitals, and 
writing in Uncials. Capitals, again, are of two kinds, 
Square Capitals and Rustic Capitals. The most ancient 
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Latin MSS. in existence are in Rustic Capitals; bnt 
tbero is no reason to presume tbat the rumic hand was 
employed in MSS. before the square hand, nay, rather, 
I'ciUowiog the analogy of sculptured inscriptions, the 
preference as to age should be given to square letters. 

Capital writing, in its two styles, copies the letterings 
of inscriptions which have been classed under the heads 
of " scriptura monunaentalis " and "scriptura actuaria," 
as executed in the time of Augustus and successive 
emperors'; the square character following generally 
the first, and the rustic the second. 

In square capital writing the letters are generally of 
the same lieigbt ; but F and L are commonly exeeptious. 
The angles are right angles, and the bases and tops and 
extremities are usually finished off with the fine strokes 
and pendants which are familiar to all in our modern 
copies of this type of letters. 

fiustic capitals, on the other hand, are, as the nnme 
implies, of a more negligent pattern, but as a style of 
writing for choice books they were no leas carefully 
formed than the square capitals. But the strokes are 
more slender, cross-strokes are short and are more or 
less oblique and waved, and finiala are not added to 
them. Being thus, in appearance, less finished as perfect 
letters, altiiough accurately shaped, they have received 
the somewhat misleading title which distinguishes them. 
More than is the case with square capital writing, there 
is a greater tendency in certain rustic letters to rise 
above the line. 

The fact that a large proportion of the surviving 
MSS. in capital letters of the best class contain the 
works of Virgil points to the same conclusion as that 
suggested by the discovery of comparatively so many 
copies of the Iliad of Homer in early papyri, and by the 
osistence of the Bible in three of the most important 
Greek vellum codices which have descended to us ; 
namely, that a sumptuous style of production was, if 
not reserved, at least more especially employed for those 

' See Erempta Si-nptwne Epigraphicac Latinos {Gorpaa ia- 
script, Lat.), ed. HuLiuer, ltt85. 
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books which were the greab works of their day. Homer 
in the Greet world, Virgil in the classical period of 
Rome, and the Bible in the early centuries of tha 
Christian Church, filled a Bpace to which no other books 
of their time could pretend. And the survival of even 
the not very numerous copies which we possess is an 
judication both that such fine MSS. were mors valued 
and better cared for t*an ordinary volumes and that 
they must have existed in fairly large numbers. With 
regard to the works of Virgil and their sumptuous pro- 
duction, it will not be forgotten that Martial, xiv. 186, 
singles out a MS. of this author to be duco rated with 
his portrait. 

Of Square Capital writing of ancient date there is 
Very little now in existence, viz., a few leaves of a MS. 
of Virgii, divided between the Vatican Library and 
Berlin, which are attributed to the close of the 4th 
century (Z. W. Eic. H) '; and a few from another MS. 
of the same poet, of the 4th or 5th century, preserved 
in the library of St. Gall in Switzerland (Z. W. E-x. 14 a; 
Pal. 8oc. i. pi, 208), We take a specimen from a 
facsimile of one of the latter : 

I daliaelvcosVb 1 m 

FLOW BVS ETDVLCl AD 
I AMQ^l BATD I CTO P AR 

vinGiL. — 4th oe 5th century. 

(Idaliae Incos uhi m[ollis] — | Fluribus et dulci ad — | lamque 
ibat dicto parfens] — ) 

It is certainly remarkable that this large character 
should still have been employed at the time to which 
these fragments of square-capital MSS. are attributed, 

' ZnnBemfister and Watlenbaoh. Eiempla CoAiimm I^atittoritm 
litteria mfjugculu trnptorum, HeidclbiTg, (8/6, 1879. 
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BO long after the classical period of Rome. The cse of 
so incoQvenieut a form of writing, anil one which 
covered bo much material in the Citaa of any work of 
average extent, would, it rnij^'ht be thought, have been 
entirely abandoned in favour of the more ready uncial 
character, or at least of the less cumbereome rustic 
capitals. It.3 continuance maybe regarded a,3 a survival 
of a style first employed at an eaily period to do honour 
to the great national Latia poet; and may, in some 
degree, be compared xvith the conservative practice in 
the middle agea of keeping to an old style of writing 
for Biblical and liturgical MSS. The same remark 
applies also to the comparatively Jate employment of 
HuRtic Capital writing under similar conditions. 

This latter style of writing ia found in the earliest 
extant Latin MSS. In some of the papyrus fragments 
recovered at Herculaneum it is of a character copied 
closely from the lettering of inscriptions on stone or 
metal (Z. W". E.e, 1, 2) ; in others it ia of a lesa severe 
style. We give a specimen from tlie fragments of a 
poem on the Battle of Actiiim {Fragmeida Herculanensia, 
ed. W. Scott, 1885), written in light, quickly-formed 
letters, which must have been very generally used for 
literary purposes at the period of the destruction of 
Herculaneum in^.D. 79. 




POEM OB THE BATTLE OF ACTltTU,— BBFOBE A.D, 79. 

(eervieibiiB . aapide . moll[ora] | [aomnjum .trahitnrque . llliidi 

fne . mortis .] | brevis . himc . sitio . mor[8ibus . Ajigoifi ,] I 
tenjoi . para . inlita - parva . v[Bneni,]) 
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Here the worda are separated from ooe another with 
the full point, as in inscriptions. Long vowels are also, in 
many iostanees, marked with an accent ; in the case of 
long i, the form of the accent (if accent it be) is rather 
that of the letter itself, and the scribe may have in- 
teuded to indicate the length of tbe vowel by doubling: 't. 

Specimens of nearly all the existing vellum MSS, 
written in rustic capital lettera arc represented in fac- 
simile in the E.cempla of Zangemeister and Watteubacb, 
the publications of the Pal jeo graphical Society, and 
other works. The writing on this material is of a more 
careful type than that which we have seen in the last 
facsimile from a papyrus MS. The estimation of the 
age of the earliest of these MSS. is necessarily a mutter 
of uncertainty, as we have no specimen to which a date 
can be approximately assigned before the end of the 
fifth century. But some of them may be placed earlier 
than that period. For example, the palimpsest frag- 
ments of the Verrine Orations of Cicero, in the Vatican 
Library (Z. W. Em. 4), are generally assigned to the 
fourth century. But the MSS. which befcre all others 
approach near^t in the forms of their letters to those 
of inscriptions, are the two fynions codices of Virgil, 
known as the "Cudex Eomanus," and the "Codex 
Paiatinus" {Z. W. Ej!. 11, 12; Pid. Soc. i. pi. 113-115). 
In these the style of lettering found in formal inscriptioua 
of the first century of our era has been closely foUowedj 
and although no one has ever thought of placing the 
MSS. in so remote a period, yet it has been suggested 
that scribes may have kept up the style without de- 
generation for one or two centuries, and that they may 
therefore be as old as the third century. Others are oi 
opinion that they are merely imitative, and that the 
Codex Romanus in particular, on account of the bar- 
barisms of its text and tbe coarse character of the 
pictures with which it is illustrated, mast be of a later 
date. These objections, however, are not conclusive, 
and taking the writing alone under iudgment, there 
seems to be no reaaon for dating the MtiS. later, at all 
events, than tbe fourth century. 
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Tbe fillowinw' facfiimile ia from tbe Cudex Palatinas 
(Pal. Sue. i. pi lib):— 

VClVlIViM tK0D0\!iai3iV 
IMIViiAXAiONAMIVACVAi 

\ccionrtAiciiiiiiniAMio 

aVAnOIAMiV.CIV.COM CViill 

VIRGIL, — 4TQ CENTCEY (?). 

(Vtilvitur ater odor tectia tii[m] — | Tntaa aaxa BODsnfc vacuaa 
— I Accidit Laeo fessia etiaiu fo[rtTma]— | Quae totam luctii 
conctiaait — ) 

In this writtDg the contrast of the thick and fine 
strokes ia as strongly marked aa in inacriptions on atone 
or metal. Shortness of horizontal strokes, amallness of 
bows, as seen in letter R, and general lateral compression 
are characteristic. The formation of the letter H is 
easily explained by referring to the same letter in the 
Becoud lice of the facsimile from the poem on the Battle 
of ActJam. It recalls the formation of the common 
truncated h-shaped e/a m Greek papyri. The points 
are inserted by a later hand. 

Another famous MS. of Virgil in rustic capitals is 
that known as the " Sched3 Vadcanaa," which is orna- 
mented with a series of most interesting paintings in 
classical style, no doubt copied from more ancient proto- 
types (Z. W. Ex. 13; F^l. Soc. i. pi. 116, 117). It is 
assigned to the 4th century. 

But the first rustic MS. to which an approximate date 
can be given is the Medicean Virifil in the Lanrentian 
Library at Florence (Z. W. Ex. 10; Pal. Soc. i. pi. 86). 
A note at the end of the Bucohoa states that the MS, 
was read, pointed, and corrected by the " consul ordi- 
narius" Asterius, who Ueld office in the year 494. 
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CoTiseqaently, tbe text mnat have been written at or 
before that date. A Bpecimen is here given : — 

^,0^)lU^JMNOit^i^0iSUNl^^uI^^[!^^p 

s I VH Vi " ^ S Q- N I u [ s, H n M n 5 u P I N M u s .\ 
^^lCSleuMMO^l^^JS^lT^ hMKNAfn-^uL 

TIEQIL. — BEFORE A.D. 49-i. 

(Son ilium noatti poasiint mutare ]abo[reB.] 
Sec si frigoribTM mediia , Hebruinque bibara[u3,] 
Sithoaiosque uiven . hiemis subeamus a[qiiosae.] 
Nee ai cum morieus . alta Liber aret in ul[nio]/. 

Among the remaining older MBS. of this style the 
most important is the Codex Bembinna of Terence 
(Z. W. Ex. 8, 9 J Pal. Soc. i. pi- 135) in the Vatican 
Library, a MS. oi' the 4tb or nih century, which takea 
its name from a former owner, Bernardo Bembo, iu the 
fifteenth centurj-, and which ia valuable on account ol' its 
annotations. 

This handsome but inconvenient Efyle of literary 
writiDg could not be expected to last, even for editions 
tie luxe, for a very long period. There still survives, 
however, one very finely executed MS., the poems ol ' 
Prudentius, in the Bibliotheqne Nationale at Paria 
(Z. W, Ex. 15 J Pal. Soc. i. pi. 29, 30), written with great 
fikili, but thought not to be earlier than the Sth century. 
In the Turin Seduliua (Z. W. Ex. 16) of the 7th con- 
\u[-y the rustic letters have altogether passed out of the 
domain of calligraphy in its true aense, and are rough 
and mis-shapen. Lastly, wo may notice a MS. which, 
on account of its contents and history, has attracted 
more than usual attention — the Utrecht Psalter, which is 
written in rustic capitals and yet can be scarcely older 
than the beginning of the 9th century. Copied from 
an ancient original which was illoatrated with drawings, 



it Boems that, in order to mamtain itie same relatire 

arrangemeuta of text and drawings, the scribe found it 
the simplest course to copy the actual character of the 
letters, the text thus filling the same space as the original 
and leaving the proper intervals for the insertion of the 
drawings. And yet the test was not so exactly copied 
as to be quite consistent with ancient usage ; for titles 
are introduced in uncial letters — an intrusion which would 
have been quite iiopoasible iu the earlier and purer period 
of rustic capital writing. In a word, the form in which 
the Utrecht Psalter is cast must be regarded as accidental 
— a mere imitation of a style which had practically passed 
away. 

Judging by the specimens which have survived, capital 
writiog may be said to have ceased to exist aa a literary 
hand for eotire texts about the close of the fifth century. 
In the middle ages it survived, in both square and rustic 
styles, aa an ornamental form of writing for titles and 
initials, and occasionally for a few pages of text. For 
example, in the Psalter of St. Augustine's, Canterbury, 
of the beginning of the 8th century, now one of the 
Cottonian MSS. in the British Museum, there are several 
prefatory leaves written in imitative rustic letters (Pal. 
Soc. i. pL 19; Cat. Anc. MSB. ii. 12, 13), and in the 
Benedictional of Bishop ^thelwold {Pal. Soc. i. pi. 143) 
of the lOLh century, and in a MS. of Aratus at Boulogne 
{Pal. Soc. i. pi, 96) written quite at the end of the 10th 
century, pages in the sa.me style are to he found. In the 
profusely ornamented MSS. of the Gospels and other 
sacred testa of the period of the Carlovingian kings the 
bountiful use of capitals is a prominent feature of their 
decoration. 

Uncials. 

The second form of Majuscule writing employed aa a 
literary hand for the texts of MSS, ia that to which the 
name of Uncial has been given.' It is a modification 
of the square capital writing. As the latter waa the 

' See abov*, p. 11?. 
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easiest form to cnrve on stone or raetai, so was ib more 
pimple, when writing letters with the reed or pen on & 
material moi-e or less soft, to avoid right angles by the 
use of curves. Uncial, then, is essentially a round hand, 
and its principal characteristic letters are the curved 
forms A. t) E b rO- The main vertical strokes generally 
rise above or fall below the line of writing. This style 
appears to have come into common nse as a literary hand 
at least as early as the fourth century. How much 
earlier it may have been employed must remain uncertain ; 
but as in tho most ancient specimens it appears in a fully 
developed shape,' it ia not improbable that it was nsed 
for books even in the third century. The period of the 
growth of the hand has been determined, from the 
occurrence of isolated ancial fornis in inscriptions, etc., 
to lie between the latter part of the second century and 
the latter part of the fourth century.* Prom the fifth to 
the eighth century it was the ordinary literary hand of 
the first rant. In MSS. of tho fifth and sixth centnriea, 
and particularly in those of the earlier century, the uncial 
writing is exact, and is genemlly formed with much 
beauty and precision of stroke ; in the seventh century 
it becomes more artificial ; in the course of the eighth 
century it rapidly degenerates, and breaks down into a 
rough, badly-formed hand, or, when written with care, is 
forced and imitative. As a test letter of age the letter 
m has been selected, which in its earliest forms appears 
with the first limb straight, or at least not curved inwards 
at the bottom, as it is seen in later examples. And the 
shape of the letter E may also be of aspistance for deter- 
mining the period of a MS. : in the earlier centuries, the 
cross-stroke is consistently placed high, but when the 
hand begins to give way in its later stages the stroke 
varies in position, being sometimes hi;"'h, sometimes low, 
in the letter. In fact, as is the case with the handwriting 
of all periods and countries, the first examples of au 

' Z. W. ErMipla, p. 6, Uuciala were nsed in Latin inneriptiona in 
Africa in the thiid century. The Makter inacription (Pal. Soc. ii, 
pi. 48), which ia certainly as eatly tis the fourth oeutary, ia in uncials 
with Bome email letters. 
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established hand are the purest anJ best ; the letters are 
formed naturally, and therefore conaiatsntly. 

Of MSS. in uncial writing there are still a not incon- 
Biderabte number extant, and the earliest and most 
important have been represented by facsimiles in various 
palsBographical works. The palimpsest fragments of 
Cicero Be R-piihUaa (Z. W. i:.):. 17; Pal. Soe. i. 
pi. 160) in the Vatican Library are generally quoted as 
tijs most ancient example, and are assigned to the 4th 
century. The letters are massive and regular, and tbo 
columns of writing are very narrow. A few Hnea will 
give an idea of the amount of material which must have 
been required for the whole work, there being only 
fifteen such lines in each column, or thirty in a page. 

qU150KIXKia 

fUtxiceMecM 
veUxRcsolexT 

CICECO, DE KEITBLIC4. — 4rH CENTDKY. 

(qui bona nee | putare nee ap | pelliire Boleat ] quod earum ' 
rerum vide[aturi.) 

Probably of a nearly eqn^il age are the fragments of 
the Veree'lli Gospels (Z. W. Ex. 20), a MS. which is 
traditionally said to have been written by St. Eusebiua 
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himself, wlio died a.d. 371, and whicb may safely be 
placed in the fourth centnry. In this MS. also we have 
another example of the early practice of writiug the text 
in extremely narrow columns. 

Among MSS. which are placed in the fifth century two 
of the moat famous are the codices of Livy at Vienna 
and Paris (Z. W. Ea 18, 19 ; Fal. 8oc. i. pi. 31, 32, 183). 
The writing of the Viennese MS. is rather smaller than 
that of the other. It is also historically an interesting 
volume to Englishmen, aa it is conjectured, from the 
occurrenco of a note la it, to have belonged to the 
English monk, Suitbert, or Suiberht, one of the apostles 
to the Frisians, who became their bishop about the year 
693. We select from it a specimen as a good example of 
uncial writing of the fifth century. 



Cl & U5 J I to rt> nr» XC^tf*© N »N* C tJ^ "J « !«->* 

UTT. — 5th cektdby. 



( — ri oppido posset ante ipsam Tompe in fau ( cibna aitnm 
Macacdoniae claustra | tutissima praobet et in Tcssaliatn | 
opportunum Macedonibus decur | sum cum et loco et prjesidio 
valido in) 



For an example of uncial writing of the sixth century 
we are able to turn to a MS. which can be approximately 
dated — the Fulda MS. of the Gospels and other books of 
the New Testament, which was revised by Victor, Bishop 
of Capua, in the years 546 and 547, and is itself probably 
of about the same period (Z. W. Ex. 34). 
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fvecHuoiai> Sux&eMsa- 

FUI.DA FEW TESTAMENT. — ABODT A.t>, 546. 

(T«nerunt ad eum in bospi | tium plurea . Quibus | exponebat 
tMliticiuis I n>gnum dei . Snadensque j eis de Ie«u ex lege 
UoGl ft I prophetia a niiine usque) 

Even in this MS., aa early as the middle of tte sixth 
eeninry, there ia a certain falling off in ease and firmness 
of writing aa compared with the earlier examples which 
b»Te been quoted, Bnt fine distinctions between the 
bandfrritiugs of different MSS. can only be satisfactorily 
studiud by a comparison of the MSS. themselves, or of 
dehcate photographic reprodactions of them. The fac- 
similes here set before the reader, representing only 
brief p«ss(iges and being simply in black and white, 
auinot serve for more than the elementary parposes of 
this book. 

Onr next facsimile illastrates writing of a century and 
n half later, and is taken from the great MS. of the 
llible known as the Codex Amiatinus (Z, W. Ex. 35 ; 
l\>\. Soc. ii. p). 65, 66), in the Laurentian Library at 
Florence. It is one of three MSS. which were written 
bv on.lor of Ceolfrid. who became Abbot of Jarrow iu 
Norlhuinbria in 690; and it was taken by him on the 
ioMrupv to Italy, during which he died, in 716, for pre- 
sentation to the Pope. The date of tlie MS. is therefore 
about the year 700. It should, however, be remarked 
that nncial wntiug of this type appears to have never 
mined lavonr in England ; and it is probable that the 
MS. was produced by Italian scribes brought over to 
thiB country. 
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eTcoNLoqiieBXNTUll 

quoCesT bocuaiButn 
cruix iNpoiiesT\TeeTuiriTuie 

ItnpeRXTSpi RITl BUS 

iNcr>u>50is eTexeuNT 

CODEX AMiATnrns, — ABOnr a.d, 700. 

(Et conloqnebantur [ ad invicem dicentes | quod est hoo 
verbum ] quia in potestate et virtuta | imperat spiritibus | 
inmuadis et exetiat) 

The text is arranged etichometrically, and the cha- 
racters are bold and in harmony with the large scale of 
the MS,, which measures nearly twenty inches in height 
and contains more thaji a thousand leaves. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

I.AT1N PAL^OGEAPHT, — COffTINUBD. 

Kized UiLoial and Hinascule Vriting. 

Thb fact must not, however, be lost sight of that, after 
all, the majuscule forma of writing, both capital and 
uncial, which have been under dtacussion, represent only- 
one class of the handwritings of the periods in which 
they were practised, namely, the literary hand, used in 
the production of exactly written MSS., and therefore a 
hand of comparatively limited use. By its side, and of 
course of far more extensive and genera! use, was the 
cursive hand of the time, which under certain conditions, 
and particularly when a book was being produced, not 
for the general market, but for private or limited cir- 
culation, would invade the literary domain of pure 
majuscule writing and show its presence by the intrnsion 
of letters which are proper to the cursive alphabet.' 
Thns, some of the notes of scholars in the margins of 
early majuscule MSS., or sometimes a few inserted 
leaves of additions, are found written in a mixed style 
of negligently formed uncials and certain cursive forma 
in limited numbers. For instance, the notes of Bishop 
Victor in the Fulda codex, quoted above (p. 193), are 
thus written; and, as an example of the employment of 
this hand for additions to a text, a few lines from a MS. 
of the Chronicles of Eusebius of the 6i.h century, in the 

In describing these niix«! hands it is Becessarj to aiititipdte the 
diBCOMion of the Bumaa carsire niitin^. 
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Bodleian Library (Vol. Soc. ii pi. 130), are here 

g.eCht^.urrfeyrpKfSia/vem'fFirt^noxKxti'in 

CHEONOLrjOICAL NOTES. — 6rH CENTDET, 

fuBqwe ad ao'asulat'um eundem qnotiena persecutio | — quibiM 
deai;;iiatia temporibug fai^tit eat | ^regnavit post p.isaioiiem 
dywj/iii anno sjrxviiii | — [o]rta est anno imperii eiua xiii in 
qua petrus et j — apostoli gloriose occubuerunt) 

Here the ^eoeral character is a sloping nncial, bnt 
the letters b and d are cnrsive forms, and the carBive 
iafluence shows itself in the lengthening of vertical 
strokes. 

The adaptation of this mixed band, growing as it 
were by accident into a recognized style of writing, to 
more formal literary purposes wonld naturally follow. 
In the MS. of Gsins at Verona (Z. W. Ex. 24) of the 
5tb century, besides the ordinary uncial forms, the 
cnrsiye-shapBd d and a' are used. In the Florentine 
Pandects, written by many scribes, several cursive forma 
appear (Z. W. Bx. 54 j Pal. Soc ii, pi. 108) in one 
portion of the MS. And fragments of n Greoeo-Latin 
glossary on papyrus (Cnmmeni. Soa. Goliingen iv. 156, 
Uhein. Museum, v, JjOl) are also written in mixed 

' A curouH instance of misundemtanding nf tlie cnrfive or long s 
(r) bj au ignorunt scribe \s afforded by the Hurley MS. 5793, whkh 
i-untains a Gi'ouo.Latin gloasary, written probably in Fi'ance in ihe 
Berenth aentnrj. The arobetype from whiub the MS. itbb tranacribed, 
evidently had tbie form of tbe letter in several [)la<»a. Tbe iuribe of 
tbe H&rley MS., not nnderstanding it, copied it EOrnptiinea an an i 
witbont a dot (i). rametimpB sa an i with a dot {Xi.—Glansiie Latino- 
graecae, elo., ed. Goexz aud GundtjrmaiLii, 18SB, praer. xxii. 
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characters* From these examples it nppeara that 
secular AISS., Buch as those relating to law and grammar, 
wei-a not always subject iu their prodaction to the same 
Btrict calligraphic rules as MSS. for church use or of a 
specially sumptuoua character. The scribe, writing 
rather tor the scholar than for the public reader or book- 
collector, allowed himself ft certain freedom and adopted 
a style wLich he could write more rapidly; and yet at 
the same time the preponderating element remained 
uncial. In the following facsimile from the Pandects of 
the Laureotian Library at Florence {Pal. Soc. ii. 
pi. 108), probably of the end of the 6th op beginning 
of the 7th century, it will be noticed that the cursive 
forms are nsed at the ends of lines, generally the weak 
point, so to say, of handwritings, where innovsitions 
make their first appearance. 

uiesiSTimxNTissiqui^nnppxecf/ 
OMSxllx^uli^peexquxa^ulSl^^J>om• 

cipsoquoDmboaiuinbetoucTvcsr 
pi5poMSxli\FXCT».qu»xr)Set4TOlii7 

PANDicrs. — 0th-7th centtjey. 

([probalviexistiraautissiquiaem praeces | - [splongaliadurnre 
ea quamvis in domo | — [iiuptjae ease coeperit ai vero mm 
jjraeces I — [ho]c ipso quod in domum dedueta est | — [videlri 
sjionsalia facta quain Benteutiain) 

•The fame mixed atyle h fonna in Lntin inscripliom of Ni.rthein 
Africa; e.^. the Makler uiBcriptiuQ (Pol. Sof. Ii. pi. 49'. It »l«o 
appears in the rtcentlj- discovered iiiacriplion oE Diooletian'fl edict 
I' de pretiiBvenaliuta " of*.D. 301 (Pal. Soa. ii. pi. ]37, 128). Kvbi! 
Ill inscriptione in eqaare eapilals amall letters somulimeB intruded ■ 
fee HD iiistBnoe at a Hmnll b in an iiiBoription of a.d. 1U4, ttiven in 
Letronne, lascHptiona de VEgypte, 1842, 1848, atU, pj. SI. 
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Prom tbe aamo MS. we give another specimen (Z, W. 
Ea, 54} of a haod which employs the cursive forma 
more generally, not only at the ends of lines, bub pro- 
niisctiously with the uncial furmsj and illustrates a 
further stage of developnient, 

I e^timTp xm I rt^m Q u I xh u n 
ternpo[\ibur'iTxefr't^coHt:u 
n umxMve^MXTunKec^pxciT 
rf lucnr'.vcnxn <{\ nii c'nerpo 
fTiTviTioMer'emeMclxjxe 



PAKDECTS. 6tH-7tQ CEKTDKT, 



(lettura traniitera qui ali iir[bB] — | temporibas i'a 
fii[sura] — I hiimnnae uatTiraecapaeit[ate] — [ [stii]dium sacra- 
iti'o — I [con]stif,utiones emendare) 



Bat theae examples represent tbe mixed band in its 
simpler stages, A reference to tbe early MSS. in 
which it is employed by the writera of annotatioDa 
shows that the proportion of the uncial and cursive 
forms depended a good deal ou the taste or practice of 
tbe writer. He was necessarily limited in tbe apacB 
left for his notes, and was therefore constrained to use 
a more formal kind of writing than his ordinary current 
hand would have been, somewhat in the same way as 
in annotating a printed book we, at tbe present day, 
often employ a half-printing kind of writing, accommo- 
dated to the narrow margins at our disposal. He 
therefore naturally used a disconnected and not a cursive 
form of writing; aod tbe negligent uncial, referred to 
above, seems to have been generally found most suitable 
for the purpose, qualified, as already described, by an 
admixture of cursive forms. It is the varying extent to 
which these cursive forma were admitted by different 
writers that here claims our attention. The marginal 
directioua for the artist in tlie Qaediinbui-g fragment of 
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an illustrated early Italic version of the Bible [Sclimn, 
Tlmolog. Sludien, 1876) ; and the scholia and notes in 
each MSS. as the fragments of Juvenal in the Vatican 
(Z. W. Ex. 5), the Codex Bi-mbinus of Terence (Z. W. 
Ex. 8; Fal. Soc. i. pi. 135), the Medicean Virgil (Z. W. 
Ex 10; Pal. Soe. i. pi. 86), the Bible fragment ab 
Weingarten (Z. W. Ex. 21}, and others, exhibit the 
land in various phases between the uncial and minus- 
cule (or formal cursive) stylus. In the scholia on the 
Bembine Terence, we have the hand in the fully de- 
veloped condition, in which the miuuscnle element asserts 
itself 80 strongly that but few of the purely uncial 
forms remain, and to which the title of HalE-nncial 
writing has been given. We find it employed as far 
back as the fifth century as a literary hand in the pro- 
duction of formally written MSS. 

Half-Uncial Writing. 

This writing, as will afterwards be seen, plays a very 
important part in the history of certain national bauds, 
A modified form of the uncial, as just explained, and 
recommending itself no doubt from the greater ease 
with which it could be written than the more laborioos 
pure nncial, it was quickly adopted as a book-hand j 
and the not inconsiderable numbrr of examples which 
are etill extant prove how widnly it was practised, at 
least within a certain area, chiefly comprising, it seems, 
Italy and Southern France. The earliest example 
appears to be the Fasti Consulares of the years 487-491i 
in a palimpsest at Verona (Z. W. Ex. 30). Of more 
iiuportance is the MS. of St. Hilary at Home, written 
before 509 or 610 (Z. W. Ex. 52; Pal. 8oc. i. pi. 136). 
Other examples are the Sulpicius Severna of Verona, of 
the year 517 (Z, W. Ji. 32) ; a list of popes to 523, and 
carried on to 530, together witli a collection of canons, 
in a MS. from Corbie (Z. W. Ex. 40-42; Alb. Pal.* 11) ■ 
a similar MS. at Cologne (Z, W. £x. 37, 38, 44); a 

I Pal^orjrnphique, avi^ dei unfiees expUeatives ptir ia 
Socieie de i'Scoh dea O&ariet, faria, 1687. 
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Bible commrntary at Monte Caasino earlier than 
(Z. W. Ex. 53) ; vaiious MSS. at MilaD. originally in the 
monastery of Bobio {Pat Soc. i. pi. 137, 138, 161, lfi2) 
a MS. in the Libri collection {Pal. Soc. ii. pi. 10) 
a Hilary on papjrua at Vienna (Pal. 8oe. ii. pi. 31), 
and several MSS. at Lyons, Paris, and Cambrai {Alb. 
Pal. 6-9, llj 13) — of the sixth or seventh centuries. 

As in this style of writing a large proportion of the 
forma of letters which are afterwards found in the 
minuscule hand of the Carlovinpian period are already 
developed, it has also been called the Praa-Caroline 
minuscule. This title, however, being anticipatory, it is 
better to give the hand an independent name, and that 
of Half-uncial is sufficiently distinctive; unless indeed 
the slillniore exact title of Roman Half-uncial is pre- 
ferable. 

In the following specimen, tnben from the MS. of St. 
Hilary on the Trinity in the Archives of St. Peter's at 
Rome, which, as a note records, was revised in the 
fourteenth year of Trasamund, King of the Vandals, 
that is, in a,1). 509-10, an almost complete alphabet is 
represented; and it will be seen that while the ronnd 
style of uncial writing is still maintained, there are very 
few of the letters which are really uncials. 

clomNcurloMemricIeierre 
ceoLolj&curpervJrfWin 

6ipipcopimauumiNNocefle 
CL)cimNOMcic!fTiLrilociimnCDfi 

BT, HILAET.- 




(damnationcra fidei ease I — te aboletur per alteram — | 
iiboleiida est cufins]^ | episcopi maninn innocente[n 
[linjgaam nou ad fakiloquiuni coe[b'i3ti] — ) 
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nie most beautifully execated MS. of early (late in thia 
style of hand is the Biblkai coramentnry of Monte 
Cassino, written before the year 569 (Z, W, Ex. 53). 
A specimen is here selected from it as a standard example 
of the perfect hatf-uucia) which formed the model for 
certain forms of the national hands which will be 
described artertrards. 

dhcilt^i'^T7- Morcurer^i^oe 
occ|cjcieprMrr>orr)p^cer». 
crveciT>*;'cra u I cLpe n-e r*^xo 
rootvccj OLKJ rrfetrrpeTMM 

SIBLICAL COUlrBNTASY. — BEFOEB A.D. 569. 

(nWcret.natua ergoe— ) wt quae primum fecer[at] — | crearet 
quia per erio[rem] — | mortua ut seiupet in — ) 

Wo must here break off our examination of the formal 
book-hands to take up that Df the Roman Cursive 
writio)? which, as we have just seen, essentially affected 
the half-iincial, and which had an all-important influence 
12 forming the later liandwritinga of Western Europe. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

LATIN PALEOGIiAPHY. — CONTINDED. 

Eoman Cursive Writing, 

Some of the earliest material wbich has survived for tbo 
study of Koman Cursive writing is found among the wail- 
inscriptions of Pompeii. These inscriptions have been 
divided into two classes : (1) those traced with the brush, 
generally iu formal and not carsive capitals, and consiKt- 
ing of advertisements, recommendations of candidates, 
announcements of public gamea, of lost articles, of houses 
to let, etc. ; and (2) scrawls and scribblings, aometimea 
in charcoalj chalk, etc., but more generally scratched 
with a point (the so-called gra^ti), and written in cursive 
letters, being quotations from poets, idle words, reckon- 
ings, saintationa, love addresses, pasquinades, satirical 
remarks, etc. A few are of ancient date, "but most of 
them range between a.d. 63 and the year of the destruc- 
tion of the city, a.d. 79. Similar inscriptions have been 
found at Herculaneuui, aud in the excavations and cata- 
combs of Rome. Most of them have been collected by 
Zangemeistep iu the Corpus Tnscrlptionum Latiuarum 
of the Berlin Academy, vol. iv., which also contains a 
carefully compiled table of the forms of letters employed. 
Some of those found in Borne are represented in the 
Eomn stibterranea Christiana of De Bossi. 

Contemporary with these wall-inscriptions are the 
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waxen tablets found in 1875 afc Pompeii, in tbe house 
of L. Crecilius Jucuudus,' inscribed wiDh docnmenta in 
onraive wriLing, and ranging in date chiefly from a.d, 53 
to 62. Of similar character are the waxen tablets, some 
of which are dated between a.d. 131 and 167, found in 
the ancient mining works of Verespatak in Dacia,' and 
published with a table of fornaa of letters in the Corpun 
Inseriptiontim Latinarum, vol. iii. With these also must 
be grouped the tiles which have been found on various 
sites, scratched, before being baked, with alphabets, 
verses, or miscellaneous memoranda.* 

The examples of Roman cursive writing which have 
been enumerated above represent the ordinary writing 
of the people for about the first three centuries of the 
ChviHtian era. The letters are nothing more than the 
old Roman letters written with speed, aud thna under- 
(foing cevtain modifications in their forms, which eventu- 
ally developed into the minuscule hand. These same 
original Itoman letters written carefully became, as we 
have seen, the formal capital alphabets in use in inscrip- 
tions under the Empire and in the sumptuons MSS. of 
the early centuries of our era. It is probable that the 
wall-scribblings of_ Pompeii essentially represent the 
style of writing which had been followed for some two 
or three centuries before their actual date; for, in the 
other direction, the difference between the style of the 
Dacian tablets and that of the Pompeian period, although 
they are separated by a long interval, is not so marked 
as might have been expected. 

If we turn to the Table of letters which are found in 
the graffiti of Pompeii and other Roman sites, we see 
how in the first century the original capital forms stand 
side by side with other modified forma which even at 



' Sea above, p. 25. 

• See ahove, p, 16. Some of thi 
of the brickfielda. One found at Aquili 
HBTera tnskmaiiter to nome urfnjtiiiiale w 
Hon riBpriH ktprea KC ; si raBeria minua, 
Int. Lat. v., no, 8H0 (1713). 



See aboTe, p. 24, 

,re inacribea with memoranda 

■8 the warning of a 

; " Cave malum, ii 

formidabis.'' Oorp, 
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that date hud liegan to tend towards minuacules. In A 
the ci'0S3 stroke falla, so to Bay, out of its horizontal 
position and hangs as & short middle stroke or entirely 
disappears. The slurring of the bows of B, in quick 
writing, produces the form of the letter resembling a 
stilted a, the waved stroke representing the bows aud 
the loop the original upright mainstroke. This is the 
most complete transformation of any letter in the alpha- 
bet. C and Q exaggerate the length of the upper part 
of the curve. The letter D developes gradually the 
uncial form, which afterwards produced the minuscule, 
by leugtheuing the upper stroke of the bow, while the 
straight main-stroke, like that of the B, turns into a 
curve. The letter E is represented in two forms, the 
second being the double vertical- stroke letter used also 
in inscriptions and in the Faliscan alphabet. F in like 
manner takes the form of a long and a short stroke, both 
more or less vertical, the short stroke gradually degenera- 
ting into a curve. In the changes of H we see the 
origin of the minuscnle in the shortening of the second 
main-stroke. Besides the normal capital form we have 
M represented by four vertical strokes, llll, the first being 
longer than the restj and so, too, U appears in the form 
of three strokes. III. The hastily written is no longer 
a circle, but is formed by two curves ; and, the natural 
tendency when writing with a hard point being to form 
concave rather than convex curves, the second curve of 
the letter also becomes concave. In the letter P we see 
the gradaal wearing down of the bow into a mere obliqne 
stroke j in E the slurring of the bows into a carved 
stroke; and in S the straightening of the lower curve 
and the development of the upper one into an oblique 
stroke. 

In the alphabets of the Dacian tablets many of these 
modifications are seen to be carried siill farther, as for 
example in the straightening of the esiiggerated head- 
curve of C and G into the flat head which in the latter 
letter afterwards becomes so marked a feature. The 
similarity now existing between certain letters is also 
very striking, and it is obvious how easily one maj be 
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"X^^vV fil..l*\ 



POMPEIAN WAXEN TABLET, — IST CBNTDET. 



( — [S]fltumi[no]— | — [9cipi]one — | iv idus Novonibr j — b 
tlmbricae Antiocbiilia 8e[rvus] | — [ea]ni aocepisse ab L. 
Caec[ilio] | [lucundo] seatertioa nummoa seacentoa | [quadra- 

gi]uta quinque [ob au]ctii>ncra | | rebua 

umiiiitiGiB v[eiidilia] — | ex qua fluiuma — ) 

The handwriting is very firm and distinct, and the 
letters are formed upon the same pattern as those of the 
last facsimile. Nor is the hand complicated by the 
linkinga and monogrammatic arrangements of two or 
more lettern, which will be presently shown in another 
example. Indeed, the letters are ioscribed so distinctly 
that there is no difficulty in deciphering the text when 
once the forms are mastered. 

Two facsimiles from the Dacian tablets of the second 
century are now given. Tiae first is taken from one of 
the pages of a tablet recording the dissolution of a burial 
club at Alburnus Major, or Verespatab, in the year 167. 
It is written clearly, and the letters generally stand 
distinct without much licking (Massmann, JJh. aur. 
tab. 2; Corp. Insc. Lai. m. 926-7). 



M 



DACIAN WAXBN TABLET. — A.D. 167- 

(Dcscriptum et recognitum ] factum es libello qui propo | situs 
erat Albamo maiori ad statio | nam Reeculi in qug scrip | 
turn erat id qiiot infra Bcripttim est ] Artemidoma Apollonl 
raagister [ collegi lovis Cemeni sfc Valerius J Niconie ct Offaa 
Menofili questo | res collegi eiusdem | poeito hoc libello pnlilice 
testftntup ( ex collegia Bujn-a aertjdia ubi erant homine* liiii 1 
ex eis non plus remasisse Albiirni quam qiiot homines xtU :) 

The facsimile represenlB the heginning of the deed 
written, in duplicate, in the left-hand compartment of 
the fourth page of the tablet, as described above (p. 2G) ; 
the right-haad compartmeiit being reserved for the namea 
ot the witneases. 

The Becond example ia taken from the very perfect 
remains of a triptych, to which the witneases' seals etill 
remain attached. The contents refer to the purchase of 
a girl in the year 139 {Corp. Tnac. Lat. iii. 91(6-7) 




DACIAN WAXEN TABLET, — A.D- 139. 

(et alterum tantum dari fiiJe rojjavit | Maximns Batonia fide 
promiait Dasius | Veraonia Piruata ex Kaviereti | Proque ea 
puella nuao 9.upra aeripta est a dueen | tos quinque accepiase et 
habeie ec dixit DasiiiB Verzonis a Maximo P ' 



The writing hers is more complicated tlian tliat of 
tliB other example, and it will at once be seen that the 
difficulty is not caused by any deficiency in the chavactei- 
of the hand, which is ou the coctrary particularly bold 
and well formed, but by the number of linked letters, or 
rather mouograms, which occur. This system of linking 
dismembers the letters and leaves the initial stroke of a 
letter attached to its predecessor, while the rest stands 
quite separate, thus intensifying the natural disposition 
to write in disjointed strokes upon such a m'lterial as 
wax, and increasing the difficulty of reading. With such 
A condensed form of writing before us, we are tempted 
to speculate what would have been the cast of the hand- 
writing, derived from the Roman, of the middle ages and 
modern times, had waxen surfaces been the only, or 
principal, material to receive it. Wo should certainly 
have had no loops to our cursive letters and curves would 
have disappeared. 

To complete the illustration of the early Roman cur- 
sive hand we give a few lines inscribed on a tile found at 
Silchester, probably of the 1st or 2nd century. They 
seem to be the material for a writing lesson, the teacher 
apparently first writing certain words as examples of the 
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fbrination of certain letters, and then dashing oH the 
"conticnere omnea" of Virgil. 



cOvvq7S^>J« 



INBCGIBED ROMAN TILE. — IsT OE 2nD CEKTORT. 



(Pertacus Perfidus | Campeater Lucilianua | CampanuB conti- 
cuero omnea) 

The alphabet employed ia identical with that of the 
waxen tablets. It will be noticed that the initial C in 
mnrked with an extra dash at the top in continaation of 
the curve of the letter, and that the linked torm of the 
letters EE occurs several timea. 



Examples of the Roman cursive hand now fail us for 
a period of some centuries. We have to wait till the 
fifth century to find its representative in Italian deeds of 
that period. But we must step aside to examine some 
interesting fragments of papyrus, in Paris and Leyden, 
inscribed in a character which is quite otherwise uoknowu : 
a modification of the Roman cursive, cast in a mould 
which stamps it with a strong individuality. The d<jcu- 
ments contained in them are portions of two rescripts 
addressed to Egyptian officials; and they are said to have 
been found at Philm and Elephantine. The wi-itinf^ is 
the official cursive of the Roman chancery, and is ascribed 
to the 6th century. Both documents are in the same 
hand. For a long time they remained undeciphererl, and 
ChampolHon-Figeac, while publishing a facsimile {Chnrtea 
et M8S, BUT jpafyrus, 1840, pi. 14), was obliged to admit 



his inability to read them. Massmanti, however, after 
his experience of the writing of the waxen tablets, 
Bacceeded in reading the Leydea fragment {LUellus 
aurariug, p. 147), ftud the whole of the fragments w^ere 
subsequently published by De Wailly {Mam, de I'Institut, 
XV. 399), Momoisen and Jaffe {Jahrliuch des gem. deut. 
Rechts, vi. 398 ; see also Fal. Soc. ii. pi. 30) have dis- 
cussed the test and given a table of the letters com- 
pared with those of the Dacian tablets. The following 
facsimile {Lib. aur.) gives portiona of a few lines on a 
reduced scale. 



ISIPKHJAL EESCKIPT. StH CEKTUET. 



(portionem ipsi deLitam reBarcire I nee ullnm precatorom ezin- 
etrunieiito— | pro memorata narratione per vim coii[fecto] — [ 
Bed hoe viribua vacuatu) 

The writing is large, the body of the letters beioff 
above three-qnai-ters of an inch high. A comparison of 
the letters, as set out in the Table, with those of the 
alphabet of the waxen tablets leaves no room to ques- 
tion their connection, but at the same time shows the 
changes effected by the floarisbed style of the later 
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hand and also by its more cursive formation with pen 
and ink apon papyrus, the natural slope of the writing 
inclining, under tho altered conditions, to the right, 
instead of inclining rather to the left, or at least being 
upright, aa in the waxen tablets. It is interesting to note 
the change in the shape of E, to suit the system of con- 
necting letters practised in the more cursive style, from 
the stilted a-form of the tablets with closed bow, to an 
open-bowed letter somewhat resembling a reversed 
modern cursive h. The tall letters have developed 
loops; O and v-shaped U are small and written high in 
the line. The shapes of E, M, and N are peculiar ; but 
the first is evidently only a quick formation, in a loop, 
of the old double-stroke E (II), and the other two, 
although they have been compared with the Greek 
minuscule mw and »j«, as if derived from those letters, 
appear to be nothing more than cursive shapes of the 
Latin capitals M and N. 

This official hand, however, as already slated, is qnite 
exceptional, and we turn to the documents on papyrus 
from Ravenna, Naples, and other places in Italy, dating 
from the fifth century, for examples of the less trammelled 
development of the Roman cursive into a bold straggling 
hand, which, however, is not wanting in efllectiveness. 
The largest number are brought together by Marini 
(J Papiri Diplomatici), and other examples will be foand 
in the works of Mabilion (Be Jte Diplomatica), Cham- 
polIion-Figeac {CJiartes et MS8. sur papyrus), Mass- 
mann (Urkundeii in Neapal und Arezzo), Gloria (Paleo- 
grafia) ; in the Facsimiles of Ancient Charters in the 
British Museum, iv. nos. 45, 46; and in Pal. Soc. i. pi. 
2, 28, ii. pi. 51-63. The following facsimile is taken 
from a deed of sale of property in Rimini, now in the 
British Museum, drawn up at Ravenna in the year 572 
{PaL Soc. i. pi, 2). The papyrus roll on which it is 
inscribed is of great length, measuring as much as 
8 ft. 6 in., and is a foot wide. The writing, not only of 
the deed itself, but also of the attestations, is on a large 
scale, which has been reduced to nearly half-aize in. the 
facsimile. 
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DEED OP SALE. — A.D. 57^. 

(nunntutn BBprascnV'^'emptoriinterfuerit — | mancipalioniqna 
rei BMprn Bcrt/itae ilo![iniil — | quo esse vi metu et sircumgorip 
[tiono] — I uiiciia aii[)eriua designalig eibi supra se^-ipitis) 

As compared with fcLe alphabet of the wa^en tablets the 
letturB have hereunderponea great alteration, which mast 
be ohieiiy attributed to the variations arising ont of the 
ByBtcm of conneoliug the letters together currente ealamo. 
Most of the letters, indeed, have now assumed the shapes 
from which the minuscules of the literary hand of the 
Carlovingian period were directly derived. The letter a 
has 110 lunger any trace of the capital in its composition ; 
it is now tlie open u-ahaped minuscule, derived no doubt 
through an open uncial form (ft, o.) from the parent 
capital ; it is sometimes written in a small form high in 
the line j aad it is to be noticed that it is always con- 
nected with the next following letter, and on this account 
may be diatinguished from the letter u,wl)ich is never thus 
oounocted. This link of the a no doubt has its origin in 
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tte sweeping niain-strote of tlie early cursive letter aa seen 
in the wasen tablets. The letter b has thrown away the 
bow on the left, as seen in the chancery ha.nd of the fil'th 
century, and has developed one on the right, and appears 
in the form familiar in modern writing. The letter e, 
derived from the ordinary capital, not from the two- 
stroke cursive letter, vanes in form in accordance with 
the conditions of its connection with other letters, and 
affords a good illustration of the influence of liuking- 
strokea in determining alterations of shape. Among the 
other letters the fully formed minuscule m and n are 
seen; long r is easily derived from the cur si vely -written 
letter of the waxen tablets ; and s, having developed the 
initial down-stroke or tag, has taken the shape y, which 
it keeps long after. 

The general appiication of the Roman cursive hand to 
the purposes of literature would hardly Ije expected ; but 
a few surviving instances of its employment for annota- 
tions and even for entire tests are found in the notes 
written probably in the fifth century by the Arian bishop 
Mflximin in the margins of a MS. at Paris containing 
the Acts of the Council of Aquileia; iu a short Graeco- 
Latin vocabulary on papyrus (the Greek worda being 
written in Roman letters), perhaps of the 5th or 6th 
century (^ot. et Ej-tr. des MSS. xviii, pi. 18); in the 
grammatical treatise of the 6th century in the palim- 
psest MS. of Liciniauus iu the British Museum {Cat. Anc. 
MSS. ii. pi. 1, 2) ; and in the texts of the Homilies of 
St. Avitua at Paris, perhaps of the 6th century {Pal. 
Soc. i, pi. 68), the imbrosian Josephus on papyrus, 
ascribed to the 7th century {Pal. 8oc. i. pi. 59), and 
the Homilies of St. Maximas of Turin, also in the 
Ambrosiau Library of Milan, of about" the same period 
{Pnl. Soc. ii. pi. 32) ; and iu other MSS. From the 
survival of comparatively so many literary remains iu 
this style of writing, it may be inferred that it was used 
aa a quick and convenient means of writing texts in- 
tended probably for ordinary use and not for the 
market. As an example, we give a few lines from 
the MS. of at. Maximus. 
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H0U1L1£8 OF ST. HAXIVUS. — 7tH CENTURY. 



([pa]treni spetialiter e 
comes in majrtyrio] - 



iaperantinm — [ [iiii]nister in sacerdotio 
. - I [lflbo]re in cuius vultibus sanctum 
quoque — | [cre"ldimuaet quasi ia quodam speculo — | [imagi] 
nem contuemor facile tnim cognroacimus]) 

For oar present purpose we need not follow in fhia 
place the farther course of Ronmn cursive writing. It 
was atill nsed in the legal docnmenta of Italy for some 
centuries, ever becoming more and more corrupt and 
complicated anil illegible. Facsimiles of documents of 
the eighth and ninth centariea are given by Fiunajj^lli 
(Delle Istiiuzioni diplnipatiche), by Sickel [Monutnenta 
Grapkictt), in the Crniex Biplomaticus Cavensis, vol. i., 
in the Pahografia artUtica di Moniecassino, tav. xxxiv., 
XXXV., and by Silveatre {PaliEography , i. pi. 137). The 
illegible scrawl into which it finally degenerated in 
notarial instruments of Boutbern Italy was at length 
Bnppressed by order of Frederic II. in the year 1220.* 

* In the thirteenth centnry the Roman curaire was nn intelligible. 
Bimim of Genoa, Clahtt SancfionU (1514, f. 37), Bays: "Ego vidi 
Roma: in pazophilaeiis antiquorum inonasteriomra Komm libroa et 
privilt^H PS hac materia (ac, charta) scripta ei litteria apud nne non 
intelli^ibilibna, nam figunn nee. ex tota GreeciB nee ex tuto Latinn 
erant." And again, when apeakini; of papyrus (f. 47), he naea these 



Tolumina i 
legibilia." 



vidi RomiB in aliqnibun monaeteriiB antiqtiiasimtk 
X eisdem litteris Nprni-erieciN Bcripta ac nuUit mndemia 
See De Eossi, Cadd. I'alatiiti Lalini, 1»86, Inirod. p. oL 
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CHAPTER SVI. 

LATIN FAL^OflRAPHT — CONTINEED. 

Hinnsciile Writinir. — National Hands. 

Wr have now to investigate the very interesting sub- 
ject of the formation of the Dational handwritings of 
Western EuropSj derived from Komaa writing. On the 
Continent the cursive hand which has just been noticed 
became the basis of the writing of Italy, Spain, and 
Prankland, and from it were moulded the three national 
hands which we know aa Lombardic, Visigothic, and 
Merovingian. The common origin of all three is suffi- 
ciently evident on an inspection of the earliest charters 
of those countries. 

In the book-hands elaborated by professional scribes 
from the cursive, with a certain admixtui-a of nncial and 
half-uncial forma, we see the lines of demarcation between 
the three kinds of writing^t length quite clearly defined. 
But it was only to be expected that particularly in the 
earlier stages there should be examples which it would 
be difficult to assign definitely to either one or other of 
these national divisions ; and, as a matter of fact, the 
difference between a MS. written in France and another 
written in Italy is not always so strongly marked as to 
enable us to call the one decidedly Merovingian or the 
other decidedly Lombardic in its style. 
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We will esamiQe tlie three liands in tlie order in which 
they have been above referred to, reserving the Mero- 
vingian for the last, as that form of writing leads oq to 
the Caroline Minuscule^ which eventnallj^ displaced all 
three. 



Xombaidic Writing'. 

That the national handwriting of Italy, fonnded on 
the old Roman cursive, should not have developed on 
the same lines throughout the country is attributable to 
political causes. The defeat of the Lombards in northern 
Italy by Charlemagne subjected it there to new in- 
fluences, and checked its development in the direction 
which it continued to follow in the Lombard duchies of 
the south, and particularly in the monasteries of Monte 
Caasino near Naples and La Cava near Salerno, There- 
fore, although the title of Lombardic is given as a 
general term to the writing of Italy in the early middle 
ages, that title might be more properly restricted to its 
particular development in the south, covering the period 
from the ninth to the thirteenth century, and reaching its 
climax in the eleventh century. 

In an example of the book-hand of Northern Italy in 
the seventh century, the Verona Augustine (Sickel, 
Mon. Graph, iii. 1), we find the half-uncial element very 
strong, and what would be termed the Lombardic 
element, the peculiar adaptation of certain cursive forma, 
rather subordinate. Again, in the Sacramentarium 
(MS. 348) of St. Gall (Pal. Soc. i. pi. 185). which 
belonged to Remedius, Bishop of Chur {a,d. 800-820), 
and which may therefore be placed at least as early 
as the beginning of the 9bh century, if not at the end 
of the 8th century, the writing, though classed as Lom- 
bardic, is rather of the type which we should prefer to 
call modified Lombardic. In tbe facsimile here given, 
while the descent of the writing from the Roman cursive 
can pretty readily be traceil, the national character of 
the hand is not very marked, and it is only the letters a 
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(in tbe donble-c form) and t wBich are absolutely Loin- 
bardic in shape. 

ocowic -.1 111 JA intr nue-tTiui offfT^niur-Pfl^ 

ca^. CViKccoAxf^. ccAwviCct^ enilV'^^TY Ji J" 
nei^ ecotxo oroe- trerrccnim CViriAf um 

S'TARIDll. 8th OB 9th CENirRY. 



([mli]bata: Inprimis que tibi offerimus pro | eccleaia tua 
aa/ic/a . eatholiea . qnam paniti | care . euBtoijire . adiinare . et 
regere dig j neris . toto orbe terranim : Una cum) 

To illustrate the Lombardic hand in one of its earliest 
etageSj ■written carsively, we take a few lines from a 
deed of Grimoaldus IV., Dake of Beuevento, of tbe year 
810 {Paleogrofia ai-Hstica di Montecassino — Longohardo- 
Cas3%nege, tav. xxxiv.). 




DEED FROM BRNKVENTO.— -A.D. 810. 



{ — invitia sou Bponte ante cuitMcnmque perBo[iift] | — &hhaiu8am 
8BU pfeposifoi vel qui hah eis aunt OTdi[iiati] | — Bempei' ia«» 
phatus ceuobiua abbttdVaa vel | — omiieaqMd aiU subiettia absque 

Here we have awriting vrbich is easetitially the Roman 
cursive, but subjected to certain esagge ration a and 
peculiarities of formation which, being filrther developed, 
afterwards mark the Lombardic hand. The open a, the 
looped t, and the e with an indented or broken back are 
letters to be noticed. The manner of writing the letter 
a above the line in a zig-zag stroke commencing with a 
curve {hub in 1. 2, and phitm in 1. 3) is only an exag- 
geration of the practice which was referred to above in 
the remarks upon the Ravenna documents. 

The next facsimile is from a MS. of Albinns Flaccus 
"De Trinitate," of the year 812, in the monastery of 
Monte Cassino (Pal. art, di M. C. tav. xxxvii). 

i.T^^rK3C cAiAim m5)n^^ /ftn^cnftior 

ALBlMUa FLACCU8. — A.D. 812. 

(centum qua Iraginta trea hos divide — | triginta centum viginti 
remanent, — | egy^jtiorum . ad ipsas adice octo et fiun[t] | — 
triginta auperat unua ipaum eat ad — ( Sic et ceteros annua per 
aeraa discurrentea — ) 

In this example the hand is formally written as a 
book-hand, with the characteristic shapes of the letters 
a, 0} and t now quite developed. And even at this early 
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period there is diacernible the tendency to give a linish 
to short vertical strokes, as in m, n, aod u, by adding 
heavy oblique heads and feet. This style of ornamental 
finish was carried to its height in the course of the 
eleventh century, and had the result of imparting to 
Lombardic writing of that period, by the strong contrast 
of the fine aad heavy strokes, the peculiar appearance 
which has gained for it the name of broken Lombardic. 
The facsimile which follows is a good specimen of this 
type. It is from a Lectioiiary written at Monte Cflssino 
between the yeacs 1068 and 1087 {Pal. art. di, M. C- 
tav. xlv.). 

cxer njvn ^^^rum 

LECTIOKAKY. — A.D. 1058-1087. 

(nos et lavit nos | a jieccatis nos(ris in [ sanguiue auo.' et fe | 
cit nostrum legnum | sacerdotes deo et) 

After this period the Lombardic hand declines ia 
beauty and becomes more angular. A specimen of the 
later style is found in a commentary on monastic rules 
by Bernard, abbot of Monte Cassino from 1264 to 1282 
(Pai. art. di M. C. tav. liii ). 
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fic<r f«pu >nc^ ui*<^<^ ^%¥"^ u-uitn t 

MONASTIC EDLE3. — A.D. 1264-1282. 

(sum . id est tribiitum q'lod ex debito debent | eicut servi 
dornmo videlicet septcm vicibux in | die et eemel in nocte 
pnallere . Don negli { gant leddere , id e«t reddant diligcnter | 
et etudioee , debeut uuim habere a biblio[tbeca]) 

VlsigotMo Writing. 

Visigotbic is the title giveu to the national writing of 
Spain derived from the Roman cursive. It runs a course 
very close to that of the Lombardic, developing a book- 
hand of distinctive character, which is well established 
in the eighth and ninth centuries and lasts down to the 
twelfih centnry. Its final disuse was due, as in the case 
of the other continental national hands, to the advance 
of the Caroline minuscule hand, which, however, as was 
to bo expected, could only displace the native hand by 
degrees, making its presence felt at first in the north of 
the Peninsula.' In the collection of photographic fac- 
81 miles Exempla Scripturae Visigoticae, edited by P. 

' " Diina un dt» voliimeii Hcquis par nova se trouve le catalogue des 
lIvrpB que le monuBt^re de Silue posr^ddit an commencement du xjii* 
Biecle . . . . Le redacteur da catalogue a pria soin d'avertir qae 
plusicurs di^i livres de aon abbaje ^talent ^ritB en lettrea fran^iKCH 

C'eat une alluaiun & la revnlutiun qui s'intniduit sn ziie 

aificle, et peut-utre dis Ic x\^, dans lee habitudei des oopistes espagnola, 
probablrment anus I'influenDB dea coloniM tranfiiafs que notre ^rande 
ahbaje de Cluni envoja dans pliixieura diocL-aeB d'iHiipagne.'' — Deliale, 
Melangei de FaUbgrapAie, p. 69. 
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Ewald and Gr. LoewB (Heidelberg, 1883), tbe course of 
the Visigotljic writing can be fairly followed. Iq the 
cursive hand of the seventli century we find little varia- 
tion from the Roman carstve ; bat almost immediately we 
are in the presence of a half-cursive book-hand (Ese. 4) 
which 13 attributed to the 7ih or 8th century, and 
which has already assumed a distinctive character, as 
will be seen from the following' facsimile. It comes 
froQi a treatise of St. Augustine in a MS. in the Kscurial. 

ST. ADQUSTINB. — 7XH OK 8tH CENTURY. 

([qii]od scit meJicxia esse nosium sanitati | — medicna ergo nt 
egrwm exaudiat | — voluntatem . deniqiie etiara ipsa | — accipit 
propter quod ter dominum rogabit | — mea nam virtus in in- 
firmitato perficitur | — tur a te stimulus cnrnis i^uem accepiEti) 

In this specimen the old forms of the Roman cursive 
letters are treated in a peculiar method, the iuclinatioa 
of the writing to the left imparting a compressed and 
angular character. The higii-shouldered letter r and 
the ordinary t ai« already in the forms which at a laler 
period are prominent in Visigothic MSS., and the letter 
g is beginning to take the q-form which makes it the 
most characteristic letter of the Visigothic alphabet. 
It is interesting to notice the shapes of a and u (the 
linking of the first letter which distinguishes it, as in 
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its Romaa prototype, from the independently written a, 
still being observed), the formB of p, and the different 
changes of t when in combioation with other letters — 
all referable to their Boinao ancestors. 

In many of the specimens of the eighth and ninth 
centnries me find ., small evenly- written hand, in which 
the light and heavy strokes are in strong contrast, the 
inclination of tho letters being Btill rather to the left. 
But we choose our next facsimile from a MS. which is 
of a rather more formal type, and is a more direct link 
in the development of the later style. It is from a MS. 
of the Etymologies of St. Isidore, in the Escurial, of 
the first half of the 9th century {Et. 14). 



ccum 



.j?u« Idt -_. 



£]mu,mnoL:t*^-7 Met- 

ST. ISIDOKE. 9th CENTUET. 

(Runt nova. Testamentum | au(em novum . ideo nuncupatur . | 
quia innovat., non eiiiiu ilium | diaeunt , nisi houiinea reno- 
vati I ex vetustat* per gratiam et perti— ) 

The letters of the Visigothic hand are here fully 
developed ; and at the same time the thickening or 
clubbing of the tall vertical strokes aeema to indicate 
the influence of the French school. Attention may be 
drawn to the occurrence in the last line of the abbre- 
viated form of \>c.r peculiar to tho Visigothio haadj 
which in other eounlrii^s nould represent ^ra. 



A 
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We advance some hundred years, and select our next 
facsimile from a Martyrology in the Eritish Museum 
(P(ti. 80c. i. pi, 95), which was written in the dioceae 
of Burgos in the year 919. 

adxiLUutuf 6rf(^' b<!uaHf tTPcac 

obf caiLi cumfiUo mfe> furxurt 
noc£i^coft7ofu/<cu- • ecrln&otno 

MAETVROLOQY. — A.D. 319. 

(iui^sit cum capit« plecti : quumqu^ | decoliatua esset beatue 
Prota I Bitia.' eRO servua Chrisfi Philippna ] abstuli cum iijio 
meo furtim | nocte corpora sancta, .' et in domo) 

It will be Been that this specimen differs from the 
last one in being rather squarer in form of letters and in 
having the verlical etrokea finer. There is, in fact, a 
decided loss as regards actual beauty of writing. The 
MS. is one which may be classed as a specimen of calli- 
graphy, and therefore rather in Advance of others of 
the same period which still retain much of the older 
character, and is dominated by the increasing influence 
of the French hand. In passing, the nse of the con- 
junction quwn in onr specimen mwy be noticed, a practice 
of Visigothic scribes, while those of other nations employ 
the form cum. 

The squareness and thinness of type which we have 
seen appearing in the above specimen increases in coarse 
of time, and is Tiiost characteristic of later Visigothin 
writing of the eleventh and early twelfth ceutnrioa. In 
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this change, too, we may trace the same influence which 
is seen at work in other baodwriuDgs of WeBterii Europe 
of that period. 

Our laat Visigotbic facsimile is supplied by a MS. of 
the Commentary of Beatus on tho Apocalypse, now in the 
British Miiaeum (PaZ. Soo. i. pi. 48), which was written 
in the monastery of St, Sebastian ol Silos, in the diocese 
of Burgos, in tlie year 1109. 

tt&nanc^Sxtunit>afiua?. uafftnfc fim 
fbctoCteuifoar'. cutmof p^ptoAmr' 
IncAJiTutJ. ' SjAnpftutn. h^ muu^jtotU 
mur^ab udicrum dm bttntm^tfbcuc' 
In doLort Pfiuf . qu^-ieft'uJv^uujibStt? 
pLucruin.&pffu/um . aM"coj^ft.at)f un^ 

COMMENTARY ON THE APOCALYPSE. A.D. 1109. 

(ad hanc fttWiam pertrait ■ ut semper sibi | socios reqnipet . 
liUOT quos precipitetur | in geeuna, semper enim hec mulier 
f tiam i ante adventnm domini pnrturiebat | in dolorib'ze anis . 
que est antiqua ^ckiita | patrum et piofejaram . et s 
et apostolomm) 



Kerovingian Writing. 

The hands which have been classed as Merovingian, 
practised as tliey were over tbo whole extent of the 
Frankish empire, were on that account of several types ; 
and, as has been already stated, the boundary line 
between the differeot national hands ia not always to 
be accurately tracfd. First to consider the style ,of 
Writing to which the name of Merovingian may far 
excellence be applied, we turn to the many official 
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docnmenta still in existence of the MeroviDgiati djuasty 
whicli are to be found in facsimile in such works aa 
Letronne^'a Diplomata {18i8)j the Fnenimile de Ckartes 
et Diplomes Merovingiena et Carlovingiens of Jules 
Tardif (1866), the Kaiserurkunden im, Abbildungen of 
von Sybel and Sickel (1880, etc.), and the Musee des 
Archives Departementales (1878). In these the Roman 
cursive is transformed into a curiously cramped style of 
writing, the letters being laterally compressed, the 
strokes usually slender, and the heads and tails of letters 
exaggerated. As an exiimple we may take a section 
from a charter of Childebert III., in favour of the Abbey 
of St. Denis, of the year 695 (Tardif, Monuments Eis- 
toriques, p. 2S). 



VfZ 



CHARTER OF CHILDEDEHT III. — A.D. OSlD. 

(fsBxcenJtus euiu roganti pro ipso conposuisset et pro 1 — 
[noncojpanti Hosdinii. in pago Belloacenae ad intefgrum] | — 
per Buo estrumentam ddeffaaaet vel fir[hiftssot] | — ibidem ad 
presena aderat inteirogatum fuit 1 — sua in suprascriplo loco 
Ilosdinio ipsius Hai[noni] | — [vjel firmasaet sed ipai Boo-. 
thoiiiM cliiGcus iu) 
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There is no difficnlty in tracing the deBc*int of the 
various forma of letters here employed from the parent 
stock, the Boman cursive. But, besides such shapes 
as those of the varying t and the high-written a and 
the coalescing form of the same letter in combination, 
as in the woi-d ad, which at once arrest the eye, special 
notice may be taken of the narrow double-c shaped a, 
which is characteristic ia this hand, and, in a less degree, 
of the u, worn down into a curved or sickle-shaped stroke 
— a form which is found in the book-hand, not only as 
an over-written u, bat also as a letter in tho body of 
the writing. 

The book-hand immediately derived from this style 
of writing, which is, in fact, the same hand moulded into 
a set calligraphic style, appears in various extant MSS. 
of the seventh and eighth centuries. We select a speci- 
men from a Lectionary of the Abbey of Luxeail, written 
in the year (i62? 

lECTIONART OP LOXEtllL. — A.D. 669. 

(\\\v. est qui vcrbum audit et continuo c[Tim gau] | dio accipit 
illud non habet aut«m in e[e radicetii] | eed est temporalis, 
fauta autem tri[bHlationc] [ et peraecutione , propter verbum . 
i!on[tinuo] | scandalizatur, qui autem est seniina[tHs]) 

* See Nnftpe rur vn Mnmuxcrti rfe VAlhai/e de Ltureml, by Ti. 
Delisle, in Notirea et Ertraiit lies MSS.. tome ixxi. ; and Que 
Meromngiennes, no. iii., by J. Havet (1 
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As an example of the same type of writing, but of 
later date, the following facsimile is taken from a MS. 
of Pope Gregory's Moralia, probably of the latter part 
of the 8th century, in the British Mus-eum (Add. MS., 
31,031 ; Cat. Anc. MSS. ii. pL 33). 



ST. GHEGOEy's M0R4LIA. — Sin CEKTUEY. 

(deeeratur . Quia et frustra velociter currit — | veniat deficit, 
Hmc est enim qwod de reprobis — [ snstinenciam. Line est enim 
quoddeeleotiseuis — | mansistisiBeciirain temtacionibua meia . 
hinc — 1 ad finem iuetus perseverasae deacribitur) 

Of other types of handwriting which were used within 
the limits of the Frankish empire and which must be 
considered under the present division, there are some 
which bear a close resemblance to the Lombardic style — 
so close, indeed, that many MSS. of thia character have 
been classed as Lombardic. We are here, in fsct, in 
presence of the same difficulties as have beeu noticed 
under the section dealing with Lombardic writing ; and 
have to deal with esamples, any classification of which, 
in face of their mised character, cannot but be to some 
extent arbitrary. 

The following specimen is from the Haney MS, 5041, 
in the British Museum, containing theological treatises. 
and homilies, of the end of the 7th century. It can- 
not be doubted that the volume was written in France, 
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snd in the cbaracter of iudividnal letters it ia of tbe 
Merovingian type, wbile in general appearance it has 

rjitiier a Lombardic cast. 

HOMILIKS.- — LATH 7tH CENICKT. 

{Ciiin praee« hominibus memento quia tibi ftat dejis | judicane 
homines scito quia ipse iudi^iaveris — | Qui locum pr«dicationia 
Buscipit ad altitudine | boni actionia ad exaelsa transeat et 
eoruni | qui sibi commissi sunt opera ttausccndat) 



The letters which may be specially noticed are the a 
and the aickle-sbaped u which were referred to above. 

There are also a certain number of extant MSS, of the 
eighth and ninth centuries of a particular type, of which 
BOine were certainly written in Prance, while others 
appear to have been written in Italy. There seems then 
to be s. doubt whether we should class this hand as 
Lombardic or aa a variation of Merovingian. It cer- 
tainly approached more nearly to the Lombardic style. 
It appears, for example, in the Paris MS. 3836, con- 
taining a collection of Ecclesiastical Canons, of the 8th 
century (i*ai. &oc. i, pi, 8, 9) ; in some leaves of the early- 
part of the 8th century added to a MS. of Homilies, etc., 
written at Soissons early in that century 'j and, on the 

* See N'ofire ear un Mavuscrit Merovingien de la Bibliofheqtte 
Boyale de Belgiqv^, liy li. Deiialo, in Notices et Extraita des MS8t 
tome XXXI. Modb. Dclisle olasBes these leaves ae Lombardic, and 
remarku ; " II ni)UB fait voir combien I'empliii de I'fii-Titure Inmbardiqoe, 
itnpoi't^e cbeKnouH par dee moioee itaiieuu, duvait hire ordinaire (Ume 
lea ftbba.TeB fraaoiies." 
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other hand, in tho Ilarley MS. 3063, the commentary of 
Theodore of Mopaueatia on the Pauhne Epistles (Cat 
Ana. MSS. ii. pi. 3o), of the 9th centary, which, from 
internal evidence seems to have been written in Italy. 
We select a few lines from the Soissona MS. 

f^um^tjJSffC-clitutiir, f>Ju")C|uicinluJtef 



OP ST. C^SARIUS. — StH CENTURY. 



(aliis maledicere propter iUud quod scriptu[m] — | rcgnum dei 
possedibnnt , Numquam iurar[e] — | vir mnltum iiirana ira- 
plebitup intquitat[e] — ] do domo illius plaga . Quod antom; 
dicit lie do — | plngani.' non dc dorao tarrena sed do anima ei). 



But it must not be forgotten that the Uncial and Half- 
nncial styles were still employed for the production of 
the greater number of literary MSS. ; and that tho pro- 
fessional scribes, who were of course expert both in 
those formal book-han da andinthe more cursive characters 
of the Merovingian, would naturally, when writing with- 
out special care or in a rough and ready style, mix the 
characters of the difEerent bauds. Thus we are prepared 
to find the influence of tho uncial and half-uncial showing 
itself in modifying the extravagances of the cursive 



Merovtagian, and, on the other hanil, the cursive breaking 
oat among lines written in a more fortnal character. 
Two very interesting MSS. in a variety of liands in 
which tliese influences are marked have been described 
by Monaiear Delisle: Notice sur un Manuacrit Mero- 
vingien d'JUuguppius (1875) written early in the 8th 
centary.. and Notice sur nn Mauusnn't Merovingisn de la 
Biblioth^ue d'Kpinal (1878) o£ the Epistles of St. 
Jerome, written in the year 744. The two following 
facsimiles repreaent two of the many hands employed. 

tUQtPPlUS. 8th ClNTtKT. 

( — e potueiit quod per serpen tern, dictum | — fructu h'gni illins 
vescerentur quia eci | — dews propter dinoscentiam Ijoui et ma ] 
■^[bojnum creature euae creator iuvi | . — [apiijitali mente 
praeditua credere | — [crejdere ipsi now posait . propterL>a 
ma — ) 

Here we have a baud cast luto a fairly simple form, 
hut in Borae words n?iiig more cursive letters than in 
others. 

In the next example the influence of the half-uncial 
style is more evident, and the minuscule book-hand has 
here advanced to that stage of development which only 
required a roaster to monld it into the eimpie and elegant 
form which it was scon to receive. 
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t^ofof>t:e^■a.^!fre'Tr^\}<x•nu^^y. 
►^^ *tS r ru (• p <^ut7enr)-rrtu etoii u7 

ucc/ eFPan4efJarr<<5UaOJ.<n3in 
a fru t£«? p ro rem ej ( u iM p fioic 

ST. JEEOMB. A.D. 744. 

(■ — ri oportnt . ante tribunal Ciirj'»(i [ — [cu]rpori8 sui . proiit 
(jMsit . aive bonum , [ — to virgo . lilia Sion . quia magna \ — 
[t]ua etfunde eicut . aqua cor . con[tra] | — [inan]us tuas . pro 
remedium pecca[toruni] | — [lajmoiitatioueiii . etnullo qaidom) 

Later examples of the eighth century continue to 
show an advance towards the desired niiuuacule literary 
haad whith should take the plaice of the less convenient 
uncial writing. 



The Caioline Reform. 

The period of CharJemagne ia an epoch in the history 
of the handwritings of Western Europe. With tlio 
revival of learning naturally came a reform of tlie wrilin^ 
in which the works of literature were to be mode known. 
A decree of the year 789 called for the revision of church 
books J and this work natui'ally brought with it a great 
activity in the writing schools of iho chief ninutwtio 
centres of France. And in none was there gn'atei* 
activity than at Tours, where, under the rule of Alciiin 
of York, who wag abbot of Ht. Martin's from 7!)0 to 80-1, 
was specially developed the exact hand wliich lias recoivnd 
the name of the Caroline Miuueculu. Monsicup UoUmIo, 
in his Memoire aur I'Ecole eall.iijratihtqw' ilo Tourt an, 



iif siVcZa (1885) ' ennmerates aa many as twenty-fivo 
MSS, of the Carlovingian period still in existence which, 
from the character of the writing, may be ascribed to 
the aehool of Tours or at least to scribes conuected with 
that school. 

Of the capital writiug' employed ia tlie tides and other 
ornamental parts of aaoh MSS, we need not concern 
ourselves ; but, besides the minuscule hand, there is a 
huud, employed, in a sense, aa an oi'namontal form of 
writing, which is characteristic of the school and 13 
aJapted from the Roman Half-uncial hand of the sixth 
century. We select a few lines from one of Monsieur 
Delisle's facsimiles, taken from a JIS. at Quedlinburg. 

tsie-cneutr Cecum pulixx^cximo 
too quod be*4Cxiiyccr-cctiupcT^~ 
Co^J fzroLXxi n> rn txr-^rn or-ern p OL- 
utmCNirum cctccidir Crfw 
X C J " i^cc eft Itsiuetsirct. 

BCLPICmS 8EVBEUS. — BABLY 9tH CENTURY, 

(ne crevit et ampulla cum o | Ipo quod bKuedixerat super | con- 
atratum marmoreiu pa | vimeatum caocidit et in | tegta eat 
inveuta) 

If reference is made to the facsimiles of half-uncial 
writing above (p. 202) it will be seen how in this hand 
the sentiment of breadth in the older hand is maintained, 
ase.i/.inthe sweeping strokes of randa, and in the width 

< :ErtraU ies Mimoirea if VAraiemie des Inacriplions et Sallet- 
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and cnrves ot a and m. The Btape of g is ako to bo 
noticed ; and not less the employment of the capital N. 
The habit of copying this fine bold type of early 
writing undoubtedly contributed to the elegance of the 
minuscule hand ■which was developed in the French 
Bchool, Of this hand the following example is selected 
from the same JUS. of Quedliaburg. 

^ubenb;cAf>rxrum xxxtOuxxxm-pxC 
xorum YYM^uprxefilC Xjon^XxneA, 
Copto/TLu:circflptxjerer- "pucr-. /ur^ 
r^itmcoUmiir'jisJbfobftupc^ti 
TsmtA^fcimira.cuLo- !c£quocftpf3L 
Co'^hxc u enTKff^ccehxm ixv* Hon 

BULPICHTS SKTK8US. — EABLT 9tH CBNTDET. 

(ex ubeiibus oaprarum aut oviam pis | toruni manu jiraossis . 
longalinea | copiosiJactis effluere.' Paer.sur | resit incolomia, 
Nos obstupefacti [ tantae rei miraculo , id quod ipsa | cogebat 
Veritas fatebamur . non) 

We now leave for the present the further consideration 
of this new style and devote the following chapter to an 
examination of the early Irish and Rngliah schools of 
writing, which followed a different line from that of the 
continental national haods. 




CHAPTER XVn. 

I^TIN PAL^OGEAI'HY. — CONTINUED. 

Irish Writing. 

The origin and development of tbe early handwritings 
of our own Islands differ from those of the continental 
nations of Western Europe which have been examined 
in the last chapter. While on the continent the Roman 
Cnrsive hand formed the basis of the national forma of 
writing, in Ireland and England the basis was the 
Roman Half-uncial. 

The foundation of the early Church in Ireland and 
the tsonaequent spread of civilization naturally fostered 
the growth of literature and the development of a 
national school of writing j while at a later period the 
isolation of the country prevented the introduction o£ 
new ideas and changes which contact with neighbouring 
nations invariably effects. Ireland borrowed the types 
for her handwriting from the MSS. which the Roman 
missionaries brought with them ; and we must assume 
that the greater number of those MSS. were written in 
the half-unc*al character, and that there was an unusually 
scanty number of uncial MSS. among the works thus 
imported; otherwise it is difficult to account for the 
development of the Irish hand on the line which it 
followed. 

In writing of the course of Greek PalEeography we 
had occasion to notice the vei'y gradual changes which 
came over the handwriting of Greece, confined as it was 
to a comparatively small district and to a single language. 
In Ireland this conservatism is still more strongly marked. 
The hand which the modern Irish scholar writes is 
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essentially, in the forms of its letters, the poiuted hand 
of tiie early middle ages ; and there is no class of MSS. 
which can be more perplexing to the palieographer than 
Iiish MSS. Having once obtained their models, the 
Irish BcribeB developed their own style of writing and 
went on practising it, generation after generation, with 
an astonishing uniformity. The English conquest did 
not disturb this even course. The invaders concerned 
ihemaeives not with the langaage and littratnre of the 
country. They were content to nse their own style of 
writing for grants of land and other official deeds ; but 
they lelt the Irish scribes to go on prodiiciug MSS, in 
the native characters. 

The early Irish handwriting appears in two forms ; 
the round and the pointed. Of pure uncial writing we 
have to take no account. There are no undisputed 
Irish MSS. in existence which are written in that style; 
alihough the copy of tbe Gospels iu uncials, which was 
foQud in the tomb of St. Kdian and ia preserved at 
Wui'zburg, has been quoted as an instance of au Irish 
uncial MS. The writing is in ordinary iitidiil characters 
and bears no indicalion o£ Irish natioualily (Z. and W., 
Exempla, 58). 

The round Irish hand is half -uncial, and in its characters 
there ia close relationship with the Eomau half-nndial 
writing as seen in the MSS. of Italy and France dating 
from the fifth or sixth century, A comparison of the 
earliest surviving Irish MSS, with specimens of this 
style leaves no room to doubt the origin of the Irish 
round hand; and, without accepting the traditional as- 
cription of certain of them to St. Patrick or St. Coluujba 
or other Irish saints, there can be no hesitation ia 
dating some as far back as the seventh century. We 
may therefore place tjie period of the first development 
o£ the Irish round hand somewhat earlier, namely, in 
the sixth century, the Eoman half-uncial MSS, of which 
time evidently served as models. 

Among the oldest extant Irish IIS. of this character 
is the fragmentary copy of the Gospels, of an early 
version, in the library of Trinity College, Dublin (Nat. 



d 



JUSS. Ireland, I pi. 2 ; Pal. Soc. ii. pi. 33), wliich is to 
be ascribed to the latter part of the 7th century. The 
writing bears & very close resemblance to the con- 
tiaental half-uncial hand, but at the same time haa the 
distinct impress of its Irish nationality, indicated g;ene- 
rally ia a certain angular treatment of some of the 
strokes which in the BomaQ biUf-oacial MSS, are 
round. 

O'dttlecJeiiaxunt^^rpoMclc^f'* 

eft cC*pii€Mtt^oubiCuLdiii«^n2nf. 

flOSPELS. — LiTB 7th CENTUEY. 

([anii]cn8 meua Biipervonit de via a[d me] | et nou liabeo quod 
ponum. an[te ilium] | ad ille deintua reapondena [dicit no] I li 
milii molestus eeae'iam ostiu[in cluaum] | estet pneri in oubi- 
culo mecmu [anut] | non possum auryere et dare) 



k 



The MS, may be cited as a specimen of a style of 
writini^ which was no doqbt pretty widely used at the 
time for the production of liSS. of a good class — a 
careful working book-hand, which, however, did not 
compete with the snmptaoiis style for which the Irish 
acribea had by this time become famous. The same 
kind of writing, bub more ornamental, is found in a 
Psalter {Nat. MSS. Ireland, i. pi. 3, 4} traditionally 
ascribed to St. Oolumba, but probably also of the same 
date as tlie Gospels just described, 

Ho school of writing developed so tborouglily, and. 
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apparently, 80 quietly, the pni-ely ornaraenfnl side of 
calligraphy as the Irish school. The wonderlul inter- 
laced designs which were introduced as decorative 
adjuncts to Irish MSS, of the seventh and eighth 
centuries are astonishing examples of skilful drawing 
and generally of brillant colourinjr. And this passion 
for ornamentotion also affected the character of the 
writing in tlie more elaborately executed MSS. — sorae- 
timea even to the verge of the fantastic. Not only were 
fancifully formed initial letters common io the principal 
decoi-ated pages, but the striving after ornamenlal effect 
also manifests itself in the capricious shapes given to 
various letters of the text whenever an opportunity 
could be found, as, for instance,, at the end of a line. 
The oroamentul round hand which was elaborated under 
this influence, is remarkable both for its solidity and its 
graceful outlines. The finest MS. of this style ia the 
famous copy of the Gospels known as the ''Book of 
Kells," now in the library of Trinity College, Dublin 
{Nai. MiSS. Ireland, i. pi. 7-17; J^al. Soc. i. pi. 55-58, 
88, 891, in which both test and ornamentation are 
brought to the highest point of excellence. 



xjnrm piceRe-sni^cisRah 
oenDorruuvicDecRuce-^ 
-musa ■ O^wpdTciPchJo 
bcRQ-euTn sruuttrdjMKr 

B OK OP KELLS. — 7tll CENTOEY. 



(fecit . Se-ipsnra non p[otcst sal] | vam facere ei rex lBrali[el 
eet lies] | ot-Diiaf nunc de cfucfi[Bt creUe] | raua ei . ConBdit in 
domtDO [et nunc li] | beret eum si vult dixit) 

Although tradition declares ttat the MS. belonged to 
St. Colurnba, who died in tlie year 607, it does not 
appear to be older than tlie latter part of the seventh 
century. 

It was a volume of this description, if not the Book 
of Kella itself, which Giraldua Cambrensis, in the twelfth 
century, saw at Kildare, and which he declared was so 
wonderful iu the execution of its intricate ornamental 
designs that its production was rather to be attributed 
to the band of an angel than to human shill. The oftener 
and the more closely he examined it, the more ho found 
in it to excite his admiration,' 

Another MS, of Irish execution, which ia of the same 
character, but not nearly so elaborate aa the Book of 
Kells, is the copy of the Gospels of St. Chad, at Lich- 
field [Pal. Soc. i. pi. 20, 21, 35). But the grand atyle of 
round half-uaeial writing which ia used in these MSS. 
was not adapted for the more ordinary purposes of 
literature or the requirements of daily intercourse, and, 
after reaching the culminating point of excellence in the 
Book of Kella, it appears to have quickly deteriorated — 
at all events, the lack of aurviving examples would 
appear to indicate a limit to its practice. The MS. o£ 
the Gospels of MacRegol, written about the year 800, 
nuTV iu the Bodloian Library, is a late apecimen, in 
which the comparative feebleness and rough style of the 
writing contrast very markedly with the practised 
exactness of the older MSS. 

' " Sin antera ad perspicaciua intnendum oculorum aciem invitaveria 
ct longe penitins ad srtis aruana Iremspanetraveris, ta,m delimtaa et 
Bubtilts, tain arctaa ct artitaa, tam nodusas et Tincalatira colligataa, 
ttimque recenlibuB adbun coloribua ilhiBtratas notiire poteris intri- 
caturas, lit vera btec omria pntiuB angelica c[uaiQ homana diligentia 
jam aaseveraveiis esse composita. Higc equidem qaanto freqneDtiiis 
et diligentiuB intueor, aeinper quasi novis abstiipMi, uempi^r magia ac 
inas!is admivanda oonnpicin." — 2'opvjrapUm Hiberiiia, ii. 38. See 
Nat. MSS. Ireland, ii. pi. 66. 



II 
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pTJOphecos audToncnUo 
obraichamseclstqiiis ^cmo 
caroccm cgentraicxaicem ill 
iTcQjdiununeq-.Biquis pcrnou 

QOeFELa OF MAC EIQOL.— ABOUT A.D. 800, 

([irophetas andiant illo[B] — | abracham aed si quia f x nifi[rtuiB] 
— I [paeiiijteutium agent aitaiiteiaiil[i] ( — iionauJiunt iteqwe 
ai guis ex morjtuia]) — 

The pointed Irish iiand was derived from the same 
source as the round hand. Oa the continent wo have 
Reen that the nationa! cnrsive hands were bat sequels 
of the Roman Cursive subjected to varying conditions, 
and were distinct from the literary or book hands which 
were nsed contemporaneously by their side. The Irish 
scribes had, or at least followed, but one model — the 
Boman Half-uncial. The pointed hand is nothing more 
than a modification of the round-hand, with the same 
forms of letters subjected to lateral compression and 
drawn out into pointa or hair-lines, and is a minuscule 
baud. There cannot be mucb doubt that this style of 
writing came into existence almost contemporaneously 
with the establishment of a national hand. The round 
hand no doubt preceded it ; but the necessity for a 
more cursive character must have made itself felt almost 
at once. The pointed hand, of an ornamental kind, 
appears in aome of the pages of the Book of Kells, a 
fact which proves its full establishment at a much earlier 
period. The Book of Dimma [Isai. MSS. Ireland, 
i. pi. 18, 19) has been conjectnrally ascribed to a period 
of about the year 650, but can scarcely be older than the 
eighth century. The first example to which a certain 
date can be given on grounds of internal evidence which 
77 
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are fairly couclusive k the Book of Armagh ^at. MSS. 
Ireland, i. pi. 25-29), a MS. containing portions of the 
New Testament and other matter, written, as it seemSj 
bj Ferdomnach, a scribe who died in the year 844. 

4>»«"# «»!.' nr fali^a ^uj-Cinnn.f- 

IKOK ItF AUMAGH, EECOBE A.D. S44 

([Itljeo dico vobi> ne soliciti eitis animge j quid manducetis aut 
corpori ve/tro quid | induamini nonne anima plos eel quam 
ses I ca ei corpus quam aesca veetimen/uni | respicite Tolatilia 
cs\i ({iwniara nonacrunt | ueque congregant in horrea eif pat«r | 
verier eseleatia pascit ilJa noniio vos | magia plurea Bslia illia) 

There is a close resemblance between the writing of 
this MS. and that of the pointed -hand written in 
England at tbe same period. * 

The MS. of the Gospels of MaeDornan, in the 
Lambeth Library {Nat. MSS. Ireland, i. pi. 30, 31) 
of the end of the 9th or beginning of the 10th century 
may be refei'red to aa a specimen of the very delicate 
and rather cramped writing which tl.9 Irish scribes at 
this time affected. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centnriea the pointed 
hand took the final stereotyped form which it was to 
follow in the future, and had assumed the angular shapes 
which are henceforth characteristic of the Irish hand. 
Asa good example of the early part of the twelfth cen- 
tury we select a passage from the Gospels of Maslbriphte 
{Nat. MS8. Ireland, i. pi. 40-42; Pal. Soc. i. pi. 212), 
written in the year 1138, and nowin the British Museum. 
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, ACTS' iiimiAwi'mTnT«iKC Gf 4te>- ^irMVir- 

GOSPBL8 OP MilLBBlQHTB. — A.T). 1138. 

(Penitentiawi et remiBionnm peccatorwwi in oninea gpn | tea 
incipientibu8 ab iefusolima. Vos autem tes I tcs estis horum, 
Et ego mitto promiBsum poiris j mei in tos. Vue tmtem sedete 
hicincmtatequo | adiK^^ue induamiiii virtuteezalto. Edusit | 
autem eos -asgue in betUauiam, Et elevatis ruanibua | suia 
hejiedixi( eis. Et iactum est cum beisediceret illia re | cessit ab 
eis et ferebatuj- in cekm et jpsi adoran[teB]) 

Id the writing oT this MS. the old forma of iettera 
have undergone but little change, bat yet they have 
assumed the essential chamcter of the Irish medisBval 
hand. Attention may also be drawn to the use of certain 
forma of abbreviation which are found almost exclusively 
in Irish and English MSS. 

But while the writing of Ireland remained untouched 
by external influences, and passed on from generation to 
generation with little change, the influence which, in 
revenge, it exercised abroad was very wiiie. We shall 
presently see how England vas almost entirely indebted 
to Ireland for her national handwrit'ng. In the early 
middle ages Irish missionaries spread over the Continent 
and founded religious houses in France and Italy and 
other countries, and where they settled there tho Irish 
form of handwriting was practised. At such centres as 
Luxeuil in Franco, Wiirzhnr^ in Germany, St, Gall in 



Switzerland, and Bobio in Italy, it flourifihed. At firsti, 
naturally, tho JISS. thu3 produced were true specimens 
of the Irish hand. But tlias distributed in isolated spots, 
as tho bonds of connection with home became loosened 
and aa the influence of the native styles of writing in 
their neighbourhoods made itself more felt, the Irish 
writers would gradually lose the spii-it of their early 
teaching and their writing would become traditional and 
simply imitative. Thus the later MSS. produced at 
these Irish settlements have none of the beauty of the 
native hand ; all elasticity disappears, and we have only 
the form without the spirit, 



Eng-lish Writing. 

The history of writing in England previons to the 
Norman Conquest takes a wider range than that of 
writing in Ireland, althoughj at least in the earlier 
periods, it runs on the same lines. Here wo have to 
take into account influences which had no part in the 
destinies of the Irish hand. lu Eugland there were two 
eariy schools of writing at work: the one originating 
from Ireland, in the north, from which emanated the 
national hand, holding its own and resisting for a long 
timo foreign domination; the other, the school of the 
Koman missionaries, easentiftlly a foreign school making 
use of the foreign styles which they brought with them 
but which never appear to have become naturalized. 

We may commence with stating what little can be 
gathered regarding the foreign school from the few 
remains which it has left behind. That the Homan 
Rustic capita! writin^^ was made uae of by the missiouarics 
and was taught in their school, whose principal seat 
must have been at Canterbury, is proved by the occur- 
rence of such specimens aa those found in a Psalter of 
about A.D. 700, in the Oottonian collection, which belonged 
to St Augustine's monastery at Canterbury {Cat. Anc, 
MSS. li pi. 12, i-'SV and in one or two charters, or, more 
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properly, copies of charters. The Psalter just referred 
to also affords an example of the charactei" which the 
foreign uncial assumed in this Canterbury school — an 
nnmistakably local cha,racter, of which, however, bo few 
Bpecimena have survived that perhaps no better proof, 
negative as it is, could be found of the failure of the 
Eoman majuscule styles of writings to make their way in 
the country. The celebrated copy of the Hible, the 
*' Codex Amiatinus," * which was presumably written in 
Northnmbria about the year 700, must not be taken as 
an example of native uncial writing. The stylo is quite 
foreign ; the MS. is probably the work of foreif^n scribes, 
and has none of the local cast which belongs to the 
Canterbury uncial hand. Wo must suppose that the 
Canterbury school of writing ceased to exist at a com- 
paratively early period; and, as it had no influence upon 
tlie native hand, its interest for na ia merely iu{^idental. 

The introduction of the foreign minuscule hand in the 
tenth century is due to later political causes and to the 
growth of intercourse with the Continent; and it must 
bo considered as altogether unconnected with the early 
foreign school which has just been discussed. 

Now, as to the native school of writing — 

St. Columba's settlement in lona was the centre from 
whence proceeded the founders of monasteries in northern 
Britain; and in the year 034 the Irish missionary Aidan 
founded the see of Liudisfarne (Holy Isle), which 
became a great centre of English writing. At first the 
writing was indeed nothing more than the Irish baud 
transplanted into new soil, and for a time tlie English 
style ia scarcely to be distinguished from that of the 
sister island. But gradually distinctions arose, and the 
Eaglish school, under wider influences, developed more 
graceful forms and threw of£ the restraints which fettered 
the growth of Irish writing. 

We have, then, first to follow the course of English 
writing on the same lines as that of Irelaud, and to 
examine tho two stvlo'^, the round and thi) pointed, which 

> See above, p. 104, 
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here, as in Ireland, were adopted as Datioaa] forms of 
writing. The roaud baud again is a baU-nncisl hand. 
Uncial writing, as we have seen, was excladed from 
Irish writing aod therefore finds no place in the Eoglish 
school of St. Aidan'a followers. 

The earliest and ino.st beaatifnl MS- of the Eagliah 
round half-uncial is the copy of tlie Lindiafarne Gospels, 
or the " Durham Book," m the British Muaenm (Pal. 
H.jc. i. pi. 3-6, 22, Ca.t Anc. MSS. ii. pi. H-ll), aaid 
to have been written by Eadfrith, Bishop of Lindiafarne, 
about the year 700. 



feecra quitugiiTC" 
quoTncanipsi 
cousolcdbuuxxtr; — 

Veaxi quiesuTOUucr 
etsraautnufEraam 

LlNUiaFAUKE GOaPELti. — ABOUT A.D. 700. 



(Reati qui lugunt ( quoniara ipsi | consoUHuntur | Beati q^ 
esuriuQt I et aitiunt iust'.tiam || Gloim : eadga bi^'m ■JSa tSe 
aemfenns | Tor -Bon i5j | pefroefrod bi^on | eadge biSon iSa Sa 
hjuegro'S | and Byrataa so^fjastnisse) 



This very beiiutiful hand leaves nothing to be desired 
in the precision and (^race wifh which it is execated, 
and fairly rivals the great Irish MSS. of the same period. 
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The glosspa in the Northumbrian dialect were added by 
Aldred, a writer of the tenth century. 

The round hand was used for booka, and, leas fre- 
quently, even for charters, during the eighth and ninth 
centuries ; but, although in very carefully written MSS. 
the writing is still solid, the heavy-stroke style of the 
Lindisfame Gospels appears generally to have ceased at 
an early date. We give a specimen o£ a lighter character 
from a fragmentary copy of the Gospels which belonged 
to the monastery of St Augustine, Canterbury, though 
not necessarily written there {Vol. Soc. i. pL 8j Cat. 
Anc. 31SS. ii. pi. 1 7, 18), It is probably of the ead of 
the 8th century. 

eixme euTTi SpuoicB cdbsver. 
6opu-m,-q6iesc; Cum UDOoaJ<jC 
Tpuraxm ivrcjixjie- quocduos 
ocuLos hcdbeTFcein triTcq 
IproheirnxTn i^'nis - 

OAKTBRBUBY GOSPELS. — LATE 8tH CENTITET. 

(erue euni i3t proice ahs te. | boniim tibi est cum uno ocnlo | 
in vitam intrare quam dnoa | oculos babentem mitti { in 
gehennam ignis) 

In its original state this MS. must have been a volume 
of extraordinary mngtiificence, adorned with paintinga 
and illuminated designs, and having many leaves stained, 
after the ancient method, a beautiful purple, a few of 
which still remain. 

Other specimens of this hand are found in the Durham 
Cassiodorus {Pal. Soc i. pi. 164), tbe Epinal Glossary 
(Early Engl. Text Soc), and in some charters (Fncs. 
Anc. 'Gh. i. IS, ii. 2, 3 , Pal. Soc. i. pi. 10). Oue of the 
latest MSS. in which the hand is written in its best 
form is the "Liber Vilte," or list of benefactors of Durham 
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(Cat. Am. MSS. i\. pi. 25; Pal. Soc. i. pi. 238), which 
was fiompiled about the year 840. 

Tor study of the pointed English Itand therehaa anr- 
vived a fair ariiouob of material. This form o£ writing 
was used both for books and documents ; but, at might 

be expected, ib is chiefly seen in the latter. The Fac- 
similfs of Anrieid Charters in the British Muxeum and 
the Facsimilen of A.'nglo- Saxon MSS. (Rolls Series), 
besides many plates published by the Palaeographical 
Society, contribute largely to our knowledge of the 
different varieties of the hand as practised in variona 
parts of tho country, and we are even able to distinguish 
eertiiin forms as peculiar to certain districts. The period 
covered by existing documents in the pointed hand, 
properly so called, ranges from the eighth to the tenth 
century ; later than this time, the changes effected in 
its strncttire by contact with southern influences mark a 
new depitrtiire. In the oldest specimens the writing 
generally exhibits that breadth of form and elegance of 
shape which wo have noticed in other handwritings in 
their early stages. Then comes the tendency to lateral 
compression and fanciful variations from tha older and 
simpler types. In illustration of the progress of thia 
hand it will be convenient to select facsimiles from both 
books and docurat-nts in clirQno logical order, the dis- 
tinction between book-hand and cursive hand being not 
very marked, although here, as elsewhere, we must 
expect rather more care in the writing of books than in 
that o£ documents. 

Our first example shall be selected from the remark- 
ably handsome copy of Bede'a " Ecclesiasticwl History," 
in the University Library of Cambridge, written probably 
not long after the year 730 and, it has been conjectured, 
at Epternach, or some such Anglo-Saxon colony on the 
Continent. The MS. is also famous as containing the 
original Anglo-Saxon of the Bong of Ua}dmoii (Pal. 8oe. 
i. fd. 139, 14^). 



BBDE's ecclesiastical HiaTOET — MIDPLB OP 8tH CENTtlKT. 

([divi]iiitiis atliuhia . gratis canendi — | et supe«-acui poematis 
facere — | [rejligiooBiu pertinent religiosam esws — j [ha]bitu 
secHlari usque ad tempora pro — i carminumaUqaaiidcdidicorat 
— [ laetitiae causa deerelum ut) 

Nothiug could be finer of its iind than the brofid, 
bold, style of this band, and it requires no demonsti-ation 
to explain its evolutiun from the perfect round baud of 
tbe early Insb and English Bcribea who could execute 
such books as the J3ook of Xells and the Liudisiarne 
Gospel 3, 

We make an advance of some balf-centurv and next 
tnke a few b'nes from a charter of Cynewulf, King of tba 
Mercians, of the year 812 {h'al. Suc.i. pL 11). 

]ii:k'qtMif-.M- |[eoii tjuft^* jb^topYpiiT' T^' 
fruMiajv ttet^i ^iiq<L j^Ucutc ]w,t]uryi^ 

lilmcay uocicancuf ]yu^ oiytyiibttqonen 

MEitCIAH CHARTER. — A.D. 812. 



(Indictione t. Regni quoque glorioBissimi Me[rcioruin] — | 
erentoa verbi gratia plaouit itaqne reg[i] — | — eoriim consen- 
tientibua firmiter perftger[e] — f hlincns vocitantur iuxta diatri- 
butionem — [ ^ond uppellatiir, Quam tcrraur vide[licet]) 

Tbo writiugr of this docament is more laterally com- 
preaaed than the preceding example, aud is refined aud 
elegant. Many of the exiatiug charters of Merciaa 
origin of this period are in this style, and prove the 
existence of an Eulvanced school of penmanship in the 
Mercian kingdom. Comparing with those deeds othei" 
finely written specimens which belong to the kingdom 
of Kent, we are disposed to discern in the latter the 
influence of the Mercian schooL 

In contrast with this elega,iit style of writing we find 
a hnnd practised chiefly in Wesses, and less widely in 
Kentj in which the letters are roughly formed and adopt 
in some instances peculiar shapes. The following 
specimen is taken from a MS. in the Bodleian Library, 
which was writteU at Winchester, apparently before the 
year 863, and contains collections relating to the paschal 
cycle and other computations (Pal. Soc. i. pL 168). 

pafzMlico- niitiit^j ^<Jfr. "Sum jsUii^ 

C0MPUTATI0N3, — MIDDLE OF 9tH CENTUET. 

([Do]niiQo vera . sanctQ a.dque liestissimo ac ] [ii]postolico . 
mihiijwe post domiuura pluri | [mjum. colendo Papa Leoni, 
Pascosiniia [ [epijsco/ju* Apostfllalus -veetd scrijita | [diaconjo 
PanormitaniB Eceleaig . 8il?a j [no defjeroiite . percipi qiue 
naJitati mc^:;) 



It will be observed that in tbis MS , although the 
writing is cast into a, fairly regular mould as a book 
hand, the letters are rather straggling in shape, as for 
example in long s and r, and particularly in the t, the 
bow of which terminates in a short thickened stroke 
or dot. 

The rugged nature of tbia southern band is more 
apparent in the leas carefully written charters, as will 
be seen from the following facaitnile taken from a 
Kentish charter of the year 853 {Facs. Anc. Chad. ii. 33). 

KENTISH CBARXaB. — A.D, 85S. 

(fPaa^singwellau liancque livertatem \ — turn liveater larrntuB 
6I1U1 I — [doniinati]one taiiaque conprehenaione | — [sejcara 
eL ill munis pej'nianeat) 



The change which toiik place in the English pointed 
hand in the course of the tenth century is very marked, 
and towards the close of the century the influence of 
the French minuscule hand begins to assert itself, and 
even, under certain conditions, to usurp the place of the 
native band. Characteristic is the disposition to flatten 
the upper part of the round portion of such letters as 
a and q, and, so to aay, cut it off at an oblique angle. 
This will be seen in an example selected from a charter 
of ^thelstau of the year 931 {Fans. Anc. CharL iii. no. 3), 
a good instance of a carefully written document which, 
while exhiljiting the new forms just referred to, retains 
much of the gracolul charaoti'i- u! the earlier aeatury. 
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CIL4ETEE OF JETHELSTAN. A.D. 931. 

(to ottcs forda ; Bonon to wuduinere — | Si autora quod alisit . 
aliquia diabol[ico] — | cxaiuinationia die . stridula cla[ngento] 
- — I qui ^ Batoria pio sak) . filiua pcrdjtionis] — | atque inventg 
voluntatis ecedula, An[no]J 

With tills we mny comparo the writing of a Latin 
Psaltor of ttboot the year 969 {Fal. Soc. i. pi. 189), 
lia,ving an interlinear Anglo-Saxon gloss of the early 
part of the 11th centnry. The text is written with 
regularity in well -formed minnacules; but the influence 
of the foreign school can be detected in the flactiiationa 
of certain forms, as e.g. in the letter s, the round shape 
bein^ more generally used than the long Saxon letter. 

quTtociaT* bo'nu-■noT^•l^'y1cJ: o&unu 
w t)eclinaue-]iuTn?'SimuLinirglf^ 

fSALTEE. — ACODT A.D. 069. 
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fqni faciad bonuni non esi uaqwe ad unmB ) [DomijiiMS ile cflo 
proEpexit 6Up*T filios \ hominum,' nt vijead si estintellE | gens 
aut rcquircna deum | [0]m?(e3 declinaverunt eimui uiutiles || 
GJogs : |«i do god 11a oil on anne | dribten of heofena besceawafi 
ofer bear | manna \ai geaeo gif is ynderstnn | dende o|:>^ 
seiiende drihten | eallo fram ahyldan letgiedere uunyt^ 

Tliia is not the place to discuss tlie establisbmeiit 
of tlie furejgn minuscule hand as an independent form 
of writing in Ei gland. This subject will engage our 
atteniion when thw Li&tory of that form of writing will 
be treated aa a whole and its progress throughout the 
different countries of Western Europe will be taken 
into one view. It is enough at present to notice the fact 
that foreign minusculfs generally take the place of the 
native hand in the course of the tenth century for Latin 
texts, while the Siixon writing still held its own for 
texts in th& vernacular. Thus, in charters of this period 
we find the two styles standing s/de by side, the body of 
the document, in Latin, being written in the foreign 
minuBCulo hand, and the boundaries of the propertv 
conveyed, expressed iu Anglo-Saxon, being in the native 
hand. This foreign invasion naturally made its chief 
impression in the south, if we may judge from the fact 
that three important MSS. of English origin, which still 
survive, and which are written in the continental style, viz. 
the charter of King Eadgar to New Minster, Winchester, 
of the year 966 {Vol. Soc. i. pi. 46, 47), the BenedictionaJ 
of Bishop jEthelwold of Winchester, earlier than the 
year 984 {Pal. Soc. i pi. 143, 144), and a MS. of the 
Office of the Cross in the British Museum {Pal. Soc. i. 
pi. 60), which, though not quite bo early, falls in the 
first years of the next century, A.d. 1012-1020, were all 
executed in the southern royal city. 

The beginning of the eleventh century is an epoch of 
decided change in the native minuscule hand. It cannot 
any longer be called a pointed hand. The body of the 
letters becomes squarer, and the strokes above and 
below the line become longer than before. In a word, 
tiie writing has by this tiuie lost its compactness ; and 
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tba change Tnnst be attributed to exterior inflnence, the 
Bentitnent of the foreign style of the period being 
instilled into the native cfaaracters. This change is 
well illupfrated by a MS. of the Anglo-Saxon Clironicle 
of about tbo year 1045 (Pa/. Soc. i. 242). 

l^irbpoSoptac cn>Tnun^cetcwnr. ml 

clapm- nODtton nCiJw liribo- hamonitt*j 
pftjintct'. trahimTiptepeltpttr- rrwmcti 
catnpcofx. r» la{»p(t^»(rnr, Lanljml 

AKfiL0-8AX0N CHRONICLE. — ABOCT A.D. 1045. 

(and his hro^or eac eadimmd (eJJeling eal[dor]— [ ok a«cee. 
Bwnrda ecgum . embe brunno[nburb] — | clufon heowon hea]7o- 
linda . hamora ]a[fmn]— | wuardea swa him gerajwle wees . firam 
cn[eo] — I campe oft . wij' iiijjra gebwjEne land eal[godon]) 

The same characteristics are seen in the Beries of 
charters of this century. From one of these, dated in 
1038 {Facs. Ano. Gh., iv. no- 20), we select a faw lines. 
The writing ia very neat and uniform. It is interesting 
to notice the survival, m an altered shape, of the 
fashioning of the top of the letter a into a point by an 
oblique stroke, which was noticed above as characteristic 
of tike tenth century. Here the top stroke, made inde- 
pendently of the body of the letter, is generally a hair- 
line nearly horizontal. The practice of marking the letter 
y with a dot, as seen in this facsimile, ia a survival from 
about the sixth century, when it appears lo have been 
first followed in uncinl MSS. for the purpose of diatin- 
guishing the Y from V. 
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CHAETEE. 4.D. 1038. 

(bpRfin l»a to eallon gebrnjiran and bEcdon — | Iieom ealle 
togKiiere enderaea liiei he hit — | ^n gjrnde ho Jjib/ he nioste 
macian forna[Egen] — | and se axdhuceop ead^ige let liit eail 
to beora — | wolde Jjosi scip ryne acpoMe jitcrinne ]iccea[n]— | 
willan . and se ablw/ let liit eail ]>ns . and bb liiri'["d"| — | sannta 
ai^dtine . \\& is eaJl so^5 gelyfe ee l>e — | eaiiou a uu ecnysse , 

Thia is a favourable specimen of tbe cLarter-wnting 
of the period. Many of tlie anrviviug documents are 
written in a far rougher style, but in all casea the 
lengthening of the main atrokes, aa well as deteriora- 
tion in tbe forms of lettergj marks the hand of the 
eleventh century. 

With tbe Norman Conquest the native English miiiUR- 
cnle hand diFappeared aa an offidiil Land. The con- 
querors brought their own form of writing, and the 
hiatory of later charters and legal and oflkial documents 
written in England ia the hisirry of tho law-hand — 
tbe hand used m the courts of law and for legal busi- 
nei^B generally. The nativo hand had ulready practically 
diaappeared as the handwiiiing of tbe learned. Therp 
remained only books composed in the native tongue iu 
which to employ tte native form nf writing: and therr 
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it continued, for a certain time, to survive, more and 
more, however, losing its independent character, and 
being evermore overshadowed and displaced by the 
new writing of the continental school, antil at length 
the memory of the old hand survives only in the para- 
doxical employment of the letter y to represent the old 
Saxon long thorn )?, particularly in writing the definite 
article, ye for \c. We break off, then, with the period of 
the Norman Conquest as virtually marking the end of 
the English hand of the Anglo-Saxon type. 



OHAPTEE XVIII. 



L4TIN PAL^OGEAPHY — CONTINUED. 



Tbe Literary or Book-Hand in the Middle Ages, 

Wb have now examined, the ■rariona national handwrit- 
ings of Western Europe, as they were developed within 
the borders of different counti-ies. We have seen hnw 
they had their origin in dilferent styles of Roman writ- 
ing, and how they followed their own lines and grew 
ap in different forma under different conditions. And 
yet, with all their variations from one another, they 
followed one general law of development, passing from 
the broad simple style in the early periods through 
stages of more artificial calligraphy to eventual de- 
generation from their first standards. We have now to 
father the threads together and follow the course of the 
handwritings of Western Europe along a new line. One 
form of handwriting had been developed, which by its 
admirable simplicity reiiommended itself at once as a 
fitiindard hand. The Caroline Minuscnle, which we have 
already seen brought to perfection at Tours and at other 
monastic centres of Prance, spread quickly throughout 
the confines of the Frankish empire, and extended its 
influence and was gradually adopted in neighbouring 
conntriea. But at the same time, with this widesprettd 
use of the reformed hand, uniformity of chiiraoter could 
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not be enenred. National idioayncmsies show thftmaelrea 
ae maiiifestly ia the different handwrltiDgs of diSerent 
peoples as they do in their mental and moral qualities > 
and, althoagh the Caroline niiniiscale hand forma the 
basis of all modern writing of Western Europe, which 
thus starts with more chance of uniformity than the old 
national hands which we have been discuasing;, yet the 
national character of each country soon stamps itself 
upon its haadwriling. Thas in the later middle ages we 
have again a series of national hands, clearly distinguish- 
able from each other, although in some degree fulling 
into groups. 

First we follow the course of the minaBcule hand as 
a book hand, reserving the examioation of the mora 
cursive styles used for legal and other documents for a 
later chapter. 

In a former chapter we have examined the develop- 
ment and final moulding of the Caroline minnscule 
hand, and we left it established as the literary band of 
the Frankish empire. Its coarse through the ninth 
and tenth centuries, particularly on the Continent, can 
be traced with fair precision by means of the excellent 
facsimiles which have been published during recent 
years. Its general characteristics during the ninth 
centuryj at least in the better written examples, are 
these : the contrast of fine and heavy strokes ia marlied, 
there is a tendency to thicken or club the stems of tall 
letters, as in b, d, h j the letter a is often in the open 
form {(L ), and the bows of the letter g are often left 
anclosed, somewhat after the fashion of the numeral 3. 
In the tenth century, the strokes are usnaily of a less solid 
oast \ the clubbing gradually disappears ; the open a (in 
its pure form) is less frequently used, and the upper bow 
of g closes. No fixed laws can, howeyer, be laid down for 
distinguishing the MSS. of the two centuries, and the 
characteristics which have been named must not be too 
rigidly exacted. As in all other departments of our 
subject, practice and familiarity are the best guides, 

in illustration of the finest" style of writing of this 
cla.3B in the ninth century, wo may take a few lines 
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from the Gospels of the Emperor Lothair, executed in 
the middle of the century in the Abbey of St. Martin of 
Tours and now preserved in the Bibliothfeque Nationale 
m Paris [Alhum Paleoijr. pi. 22). For such a book the 
most skilful writers were of course employed, and the 
handwriting was formed in the most accurate and 
iimshed style of the new school. 

XiTpxr^Xynco • -nhtdtco 
'uuim- cztuLdcTtndomu 

Taltcinquo i^xdjAx; 
ccxhitctftdorntxmflu^ 

GOHPBtS OP LOTHAIB.— HIDOLE OF 9tH CENTCEY. 

(Ait pomlytico , tibi dico | surge . et tol]e lectuni | tuu)!! . et 
vade IE domum | tuam ; Et confestim j surgens coram iilis j 
tulit in quo iacebat | et abiit in domum eua^n) 

This MS. shows scarcely any advance upon the style 
of the MS. of Quedlinburg quoted above (p. 235), We 
may notice the prevalent uso of the open-bowed g to 
which reference has been made as characteristic of this 
tirne ; but an instance of the open a does not happen to 
occur in the facsimile. The general style of the writing, 
however, is quite typical of the ninth century. Greater 
variety is seen in a MS. containing commentaries of 
St. Augustine, written by order of Bishop Baturich 
of Ratisbon in 823, and now iu the ttoyal Library 
of Munich {Pal Soo. i. pi. 123). 
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COMMENTARY OF ST. ACGUSTINE. — A.D. 823. 



(aio et viTS maneatiH in etemum ! quia talis e«( — [ eius dilectio 
en( ; Terrain ■diligis '. terra eria ; d — | quid dicain . deaa eria t 
Non audeo dicere ex m — | audiamua '. ego dixi dii estie . et 
filii escelsio — j Tultis ssta dii et tiiii altissiini, Nolit« diligere — ) 

The wriliDg here is in some respects rather archaic, 
and may be quoted as an example produced outside the 
direct iufluence of the French school, but at the same 
time coufurming geuerallj to the new style of the 
period. 

Next we select two specimens from two MSS. of 
Lyons, the one a commentary of Bede, written before 
862 ; the other coutnining works of St. Augustine, 
written before 875 {Album PaUogr. pi. 20). 



deir^raUet. JdiaiJX(?re-fu4.fnicl»oLfUin fit 

COMMENTARIES OF BBPS BBfORE A.D. 852. 



T'*' 
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(uxona eina abi^ail interveitta et mnneritiua — | decern Jies 
mortuo nabal ipae acciiiit iixore[m] — | de iezrabel ■ data usore 
Hua michol falti fll — | Ziplieis prodentibua saul desccndit 
cont[ra] — I ipae nocte desceudcns d o no i en Lib us cuii[ctia] — ) 

This MS. is more carelessly written ttan tbe preceding, 
and shows _ in the general character of the letters a 
lallio^ off from the earlier models of the Caroline minus- 
cule hand and rather an advance towards the more 
meagre style of writing of the next oeutary, jvhen the 
graceful contrast of heavy and fine strokes is gradually 
lost. The survival of the old high- shouldered letter r 
may be noticed in the word moi-iuo in the second lino. 

ulLi Xtrpeatu ft^< j^cunt^t w-^fiAltatuA aUu 
■rwf'ufxiS^rV-^CU.Xiefc'fu.rnuffttin\ftcSnfi^xe-t 

ftfumtxffcXufXpr>Are»xr.^ ^aAtziiHr:t<lrium-Tr 

ei. AUOUaTlNE. — BEPOKE A.D. 875. 

fullo appetitn Bignifioattdi prater se aliqiiid nliu[ii] — | noaei 
faciunt . sicuti eat fumus significana ignetn — | volens aignifi- 
cacB id facit . sed rerum cxpertii[rum]-^ | adversione et nota- 
tione cognoscitur. Ignem — j ai fumus solus appareat,, Sed 
et vestigium tr — ) 

This MS., while it is later than tha other, is written 
in rather better atylPj but a facsimile of only a few lines 
can hardly make this very evident. 

The two specimens may be taken as typical examples 
of the ordinary French minuscule book-hand of this 
time. 

The very gradual change which came over the writing 
of the tenli century as compared with that of the ninth 
century is well illustrated by a MS. in the British 



Masenm, flontaiaiog the commentary of RuliaTiiis Manma 
upon Jeremiah {Pal. Soe. ii. pi. 109), which, from 
internal evidence, could not have heen written earlier 
than the jeiir 918. 



«f ■ nahwutoic | ftc f uttliXim itct-ufrwhucho 
ixAutrian ufnrdiuhtAiire\uuftla?r**pen far 

\nc\aufftltq^uiuliif<lT ■ SCncmirtMX c?^ac . 
letut.ua da^uv Aictuc- OmnturmmtcaiMfutnM^ 

KABANUH MADRUS. — APTEE A,D, 918. 

(^suo ut ponat terrain tuam in solitudinem , civitatea | — qua 
habitatore. Iste est lit diximu» varus nabucho[donoaorj 1 
aiiversariuB nosier diaWus quasi leo rugiena cir[cuit] | — in 
quaa religaudua eat . et ne mittatuj* exorat . | — levavit de quo 
dictum eg/. Omiiiujn iDitnicoruni suorum) 



The not inFrequent occarrence of the open a aod the 
^neral regularity of the writin<j would ha^e inclined aa 
to place this MS. within the ninth century, had not ita 
approximate date been clearly ascertained. It may be 
the work of an old man who bad not grown out of the 
training of his younger days. At all events it is an 
interesting iustance of an older style of writing anrviving 
into a new generation, and emphasizes the difficulty of 
accurately assigning MSS. of the period of the ninth 
and tenth centurisB to their true positions — a difficulty 
which is enhanced by the comparaiivety few MSS. of 
the tenth century which bear dates. 

In illastration of the ordinary minuscule hand of the 
Caroline type in this century, we may take a facsimile 
from a Sacramentary of Corbie in the Bibliotbet^ue 
Nfttionale (Ueiisle. Cabinet des MSS. pi. 31). 
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ULTOW-omniuc/^Tircirii-^cTiirpfic 
fa •^cjucc»iMc4a. fi»-Tndnnu-. Am 

SACEAMBSTARririt. — IOth cbntoet. 

(Nos tibi Bemper et wbique gratias agere — | pater omntpofaBs 
aet«rnre denB. Hoiioram aaL'[tor] — | [diatrijbutor onjnium 
dignitatum . per quera pro(ic[iunt] [nnirer] | ea . per qucM 
ciincta flrmiuitu.r . Aiii[plilicatisj { semper in moliua nattiife 
rationalis) 

It will be seen that the letters are rot so well formed 
and are less graceful in stroke than in the earlier 
examples. They are also rather squarer and are more 
elackly written. Comparing tliis example with the 
facsimile from the Gospck of Lothair (p. 259), a single 
glance is enough to satisfy the eye of the change which 
the lapse of a century can effect in a style of handwriting. 
It is true that the Lotbair Gospels are written in the 
finest" style of the ninth century, and this example is an 
ordinary one of tha tenth century, and the contrast 
between two MSS, of the two ceuturJea would not in all 
cases be BO marked. For the present purpose, however, 
strong contrast is a first object. 

All the epecimens which we have given of this elasa 
of Caroliue miouaculo writing represent the normal 
hand of the Prankish empire. Another style, however, 
was also followed in the eastern districts, which de- 
veloped later into the hand which we recognize as 
German. The special characteristic of this style is the 
sloping of the letters and a certain want of finish, 
which, perhaps, may be due to distance from the in- 
fluence of. the French centres of Caroline writing. A 
IMS. of this class is the Eulda Annala at Leipzig, written 
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at the close of the ninth century but before the year 882 
(Arndt, Schnfitah-I'h pi. 44). 

■ottuTcrr'- aiiad i!Unon inftcienzefaa^dATn.Affercia'i 

piciDnum. UCJ1 /Imiutun aiuoufi jrflc 'fn auletztxcTn 

fCmrtfUnc obpofacTUfTC- enfaae: Urtrri/^conpprhe- 

colonic- ^^zhcarrgruuiam -cTrtiepmfem cntlic- i^c 

iNNALS OF FtLDA. — BKFOEl! A.D. 882, 

([tes]tatiis est quoil illi Don intjcienlea quasdam assercionf ibusl | 
lacionum veriaimihum qnibua gesto rei qoalitatera [muni] | re 
nisi sunt obposueiTint easque litteria conpriehe[nBa8T | tit Jegati 
aposfolici suggesserunt per jjuBLlhariuni agr[ippine| j colonte et 
theotgijudum trevereiisem gallie be[lgice]) 

And another example of tbe same period, but written 
in a rougher manner, may be selected from a MS. of 
Canons, in the Library of St. Gall, of about the year 888 
{Pal. Soc. i.-pl. 186). 

efo XpxmieiVrt^- C^^hrAjra. r^li^oiif 
^na^ ' 'J'ncodoro reariofdTttnD cpo hifiro 

fli^ofifftmo etJofcofrrrp/^tLi^pureligt 
mtrofr ' TheotiiTa) r^^^ffma e^ fde' 

CAKONS. — AHOUr A. I). 888. 
(ain'seopo apaniio syrie. Eupliranta teligiosis[simo] — | [Ty}- 
anovMBi. Theodoro reiigiosissimo ejiiscopo hiero[poJis] | — 
Bosporio robgiosissimo epMcopo neocesarie J [ [r]eligioBi68inio 
ppieeoj/Q bostre PhiHppo religifosissiTno] ] — mironun . 
I'heodoto re]igio3w«mo epi«co/to sele[tie]) 

In both these esamples is apparent tbe lack of srnse 
of grace which is so marked a failing in medieval (Jep- 
man writing. 
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It will here be convenient to follow briefly tbe pro- 
gress of the continental miuuseule band, as jiractised in 
Prance and Germany, into tbe eleventh century, before 
tcucbing npon the course which it took in England. In 
that century lies the period in which the handwritings 
of the different countries of "Western Europe, cast and 
consolidated in the new mould, begau to assume their 
several nationiil characters, and which may be said to 
be the etartitig-point of the modern hands which em- 
ploy tbe Roman alphabet. In the course of tbe ceutm-y 
many old practices and archaisms which had lingered 
are cast ofi', and general principles are more systemati- 
cally observed. The words of the text are now more 
generally separated from one another; abbreviations 
and contractions are more methodical ; and the hand- 
writing mates a palpable advance towards the square 
and exact character which culminates in the USB. of 
the thirteenth century. 

The general characteristics cf the writing of the first 
half of the century are shown in the following facsimile 
from a MS. of Saints' Lives at Paris {Cuhinet des ilS8., 
pi. 32). 

cnAm doTrunicA.aufrxduCTxnasrnoftr'AC^cr 

TinAnv penr-ljffiam. i^uaiu ^ap^nfvcu. dic[ auy 

LJVES OF SAINTS. IItS CENTUHY. 

(etiam dominica qu^ advenerat nocte ac dio — | [ve6ppr]tiiiam 
pene hotaro quarti a transitu diei que — | [habe]ljatur . niagno 
cimcurau fideHuia multaqwe de — | [ftequen]tabatur . ita ut 
noctu et intenliu congregat — J 

In a later and more compressed style is a MS, of 
the Life of St. Maurilliis, at Paris, written about the 
year 1070 {Culmet dea MS8., pi. 34). 




curoJiwve- QjJocufinenwniUfnifla;' di/oAtZi 
CUBA- n^mli. cfp/iec-'onc^juA- a^sonce UtMp 
Xocitofiur ur\>enccitcat>nAt} vfuUl'fiiTnAruture 

mu tnffnnKarr txctpm'vr^rau.iniiicuCiuJCp 
urs or Bkitn hadrillcs. — about a.d. 1070. 

( — Uu ad urbeM . Quo cum eine moia veoisset , et pace — ] tnta 
regredi cepisset '. aiiteqiiam ail ponlem leuge per — | loci ipaios 
at benedictionibuf prcsiilia Grmafi merefrentar] | devotiue 
presto labantur . Inter quos' pareotes cuiuKdaiH pu[Rrl] — | 
[nijuiia iufirmitate extempoie gmvatum seous viaiw pec) 

And of a bold type of the close ot the century is the 
next facsimile, from a Bible writteu at Stavelot in the 
Low Connti-iea between the years 1094 and 1097, and 
now in the British iluseam (Pal. Soc. ii pi. 92). 

•zrraonc wxf^jnfMiiinUfcB'dolffrtaa 
VT'midtmuimcm mtcfun^nftu^.^pr 
chim peccjcantx fxilyx nbr'prvprer 
qui comednnnc dnjcrahunrw: dtumu 
ftr/tu/ m apn maiwt ducemuj^accp. 

BlULE.— A.D. Ui94 1007. 

([con]tritione tua ) Insanabilia est dolor luu[s Prop] ] ter mnl- 
titudinem iniquitatis tue et prfopter] 1 dum peccata tua feci 
het tibi . PropteT{ea omnes] | qni coniedunt te devorabunlur . 
et univLersi ho] | stes tui in captivitatem daceutttr . et qu[i]) 

When examining the early English forms of writing 
in nae before the Korman ConqueBt, we noticed the 



resalt of the Introduction of the continental minuscule 
hand in England as a general form of writing, for 
Latin texts, in the coarse of the tenth centnry. Tlic 
character which the Jlnglish scribes impressed upon 
this imported stjle is that of roundness — a character 
which indeed continued to mark the Latin wiitinfj 
of MSS, execnted in England for a long time. No 
better example of this round Enfrlish hand could be 
quoted than the Benedictional of ^thelwold. Bishop of 
Winchester from a.d. 903 to 984 {Pal Soc. i. pi. 142). 
The MS. is not only a valuable example of English 
writing of this period, but is also famous for the inte- 
resting drawings which it contains, 

uinTinitaED mancntc - noua. 

fcmpcr prole fTojnd& . fida 
di:i:antanruormuncrc rcplcat 
(SCiiiac inuofaif bcncdicnonifd 
nainfundat' ^ en e ]Sf 

BENEDICTIONAL.— A.D. 963—984. 

(virginitate maneiite . nova \ semper prole feeundet . fidei 
[speij I et caritatis vos niunere rejjleat | et suae in vobia 
benedictionis dLoJna infimdat , Amen) 

It is interesting to notice that, while the letters are of 
the foreign tvpe, there is a strongly-marked English 
character in ihe writing which is unmistakable, even if 
it were not kuown that the scribe was an Engiiahman. 
And the difficulty which English scribes appear to have 
experienced in laying aside their native style when 
writing the continental minuscule hand is remarkably 
well illustrated by a MS. of Pope Gregory's " Pustoral 
Care," in the Bodleian Library, which is probably of the 
beginning oJ tiie eleventh century {Pal. Hoc. ii. pi. 69). 
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rnu|- eftrquiO'pnur finamen mpanece- 
ccrmuir'di'aincdenmm occulxu^ 
demonftiicrquu^niTnirum uniufciu 
nuff^ru-foanlccurclcjnde unu4/ 

DE Cl'R.V PiSTORATI. EARLY Hin CENTURY. 

(inioginibus deliborainio ROgitntur ; | — itaque est quia prina 
foramen in pariete | — ceniiliir .' et tunc dtmura occulta I — 
(lemonatratwr .' quiu niuiiruui uiiiuscuiu^ [ — [[)]riu3 signa 
fori aae CUB . deiaJe ianua) 

The thoroughly Anglo-Saxon form of the letter t will 
be otserved, as weil a^a the compromise between the 
flat-headed Saxon % and the S-shaped French zninnacale 
which the scribe has effected in his rendering of the 
letter. But in the course of the century, and consequent 
on a closer intercourse with the Continent, the foreign 
minuscule, as written by English scribes, lost all such 
marks of the native writer and developed, on the lines 
of the writing of the iEthelwold Benedictional, into a 
beautifully exact hand, with correct forms of letters, and 
distinguished by the ronndnrrss which has been described. 

In a wort of limited scope, such as the present one, 
it is impossible to do more than select a certain number 
of specimens to illustrate the different handa of the 
successive centuries of the middle ages. Dating from 
the twelfth century onwards, the number of existing 
MSS. is comparatively large, and the varieties of hand- 
writing to be fouud in them are numerous, each country 
at the same time having its own style and developing 
individual peculiarities. But there is not space to illus- 
trate the writing of each individual country. The most 
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ttat can be done, in order to give an idea of the main 
line of development from centnry to century, ia to place 
before the reader a few facsimiles of typical MSS. of 
the different periods, which may serve as a general, 
though imperfect, guide; and in making thia selection 
we shall depend mostly upon MSS. of English origin, aa 
being probably of more practical value to those who 
will make the chief use of this book. 

The twelfth centnry was a period of large books, and 
of forms of handwriting on a magnificent scale. The 
scribes of the several countries of Western Europe seem 
to have vied with each other in producing the best types 
of book-writing of which they were capable, with the 
result that remarkable precision in the formation of the 
letters was attained, and that the century may be named 
aa excelling all others for the beauty of its MSS. in 
general. Great advance was made at this period towards 
the compressed and angular style which marks the 
writing of the later middle ages as compared with the 
rounder hands of the centuries immediately succeeding 
the Caroline reform. 

The following facsimile is a good example of the bold 
style of writing which is found in numerous MSS. of 
English origin in this centnry. It is taken from a 
commentary of Bede upon Ezra, which was written at 
Cirencester not long after the year 11J7 (PaZ. iSoc. ii. 
pi. 72). 

abac omimodif urdotn' 

qu^dnktfigamanpouf 

oarbdbmua.'eodtmoui 

nttmcwoDndcttcmierKn- 

qdienimunetoipftt'dnt 

an{?mtuetoutn^niffik& 

BKRE ON EZItA. — AFTE\1 A.D. 1147. 



i 
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([dejceliatomnimodiautclomu« | qaedowimoifiguram corporis I 
crat haliitiira .' eo aiinoruni | numero conderetwr in ien«olem 
quo diuTUfit iiumera tpsam df'flitni { corpus in utero virgiuiB 
?acro) 

The handsome appearance of this English hand of the 
twelfth ctntury can hardly be surpassed, lb certainly 
bertva most favourable comparison with the other hand- 
wiitiogs of Northern Europe of the same date ; and we 
must go to Italy to find anything so fnlly pleasing to 
the eye. 

In this calligrapliic style the growth of upstrokes from 
the base of the main strokes in the form of hair-lines 
lends an ornamental effect to the writing. It ia the 
beginning of a practice wliich, when carried farther, 
tends to canae confusion in the decipherment of the 
short-stroke letters i, m, n, u, when two or more of them 
happen to come together. The form of the general mark 
of abbreviation and contraction, the short oblique curve, 
may also be noticed as very general iu MSS. oE EugHsh 
ongin in this century. 

As an example of French writing of this period we 
select a facsimile of a MS. of Valerius Maximua, written 
in the year 1167 {Cabinet des MSS., pi. 37). 

!uid;axr.infenttlc iaraptbTCap . 
Bdtooutunlgitoiwtiripaw 

VALERIUS MAXlMUa.— A.t>. 1167. 

([Cor]celi!M Bcipio cum pluriniis et clarissi [ mis familig f ^ 
oognominibw* ab | undaret . in servileni Berfipionis ap l^pella- 
tionem vulgi aermone impactws | os( quod huiiMce nomtnis vie- 
timaiio riuam pimi[l'8]) 
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And to illustrate the less elegant style of the German 
Land of this time, we take a few lines from a MS. of 
Origen's Homilies, of the year 1163 (Arndt, Schrifttaf., 
pi. 61). 

gm» t^pamciJJMKmc* do a^pdlamut^ tm'bC *^ 
* auln CcnjTMKvdi?' iS^jpdprtdudhf- *iiCTUi)>' 
dsftmriiv ftiTM«>w^ daajfr-it^bit^uamiuf ca^x' 
ce^ftnr<t^i*boc tumtinc dmun pgtam ut>e''' 
anmjr'.imuufraifidCT ftmUiftiutemru*. 

HOMILIES OP ORIGEN, — A.D. 11C3. 

(graKam et participation em dei appdlantur diif de qinhiis \ et 
alibi. scriptura dict^ Ego dixi diii estia . et iterum | deua 
stetit insyuogoga deorum. Sed hi quamviscnpa | ccs sint dd . 
et hoc nomine douari per gra(i«m Tide ] antur . nullua tame;i 
dco atmilia inveuitur) 



We may be content with these three specimens to 
represent the writing of Northern Europe. In the south 
a different style prevailed. The sense of grace of form 
which we perceive in the Lombardic writing of Italy 
is maintained in that country in the later writing of 
the new minuscule type, wliich assumes under the pens 
of the moat expert Italian scribes a very beautiful and 
round even style- This style, though peculiarly Itaiianj 
extended its iuduence abroad, especially to the south of 
France, and becume the model of Spanish writing at a 
later time. We select a specimen from a very handsome 
MS. of Homilies of the first balE of the 12th centni-y 
{Fal. 80c. ii. pi, 55), written in bold letters of the best 
type, to wliiuh we shall find the scribes of the fifteenth 
century reverting in order to obtain a model for their 
MSS. of the Benaissance. The exactness with which 
the writing is here execnted is truly marvellousj and was 
only rivalled, not surpassed, by the fiuiahed handiwork 
of its later iniiitatora. 
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facrsx tmdtturur-Vt: quern fccun 
prtfidcm poft fc ^c£rc difponct* 
cundcm faccrcc pUnum atq; pcr 
babcnccmmfcccdignnaxcm qua. 
ccLUrCc-Ccpcmftaccm quacunc 

HOMILIES. — 12rH CBNTCKY, 

(fuovat traditunis. Ut quem aecnii[dani] | presideni post ee 
fiicere Jiapoaeb[at] ] eundemfaceretplentiraatqweper[feeturaj | 
habtiitem in se et di^jnitatem qua [pre] | celleret . et potes- 
tatem qua ciuic[tis] ) 

It will of course be nnderatood that ttia was not tha 
only style of hand that prevailed iu Italy. Others of a 
much roughercast were also employed. But as a typical 
book-hand, which waa the parent of the hands in which 
the greater proportion of carefully written MSS. of 
BucceediQg periods were written in Italy, it ia to be 
specially noticed. 

The change from the grand style of the twelfth 
century to the general miuutenesa of the thirteenth 
century is very striking. In the latter century we reach 
the height of the exact haad, in which the vertical 
strokes are perfectly formed but are brought into 
closer order, the letters being laterally compressed, the 
round benda becoming angular, and the oblique strokes 
being fined down into hair-lines. Ia the second half of 
the century there appears to have been a great demand 
for copies of the Bible, if we are to judge by the large 
number of surviving examples, and the minuteness with 
which many of them are written enabled the scribes to 
compress their work into small volumes, which stand in 
extreme contrast to the large folios so common in the 
preceding century. An interesting example of the 
transitional hand of the end of the twelfth century, in 
which the writinj^ is reduced to a small size, but^etia 
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not compressed with the rabber artificial precision of 
some fifty years later, is fouad in a MS. of the Hiatoria 
Suholastica of Petrus Comeetorj written for Els tow 
Abbey in the yeac 1191 or 1192. 

tx farf Hobo capttc wonom Wt-PftoT Omf 

HISrORIA SCHOLASTICA. A.TJ. II9L-2. 




(martiriuni f dix// incobo. Tiiler . fia xoilii reiuiasiotiPm, At | 
ille parumper diiUberans . ait . Pax tibi '. et osculata»fa( eiiwi, [ 
Et Himul ambo capita truncati aunt, Petrum autem | appre- 
hensuJrt misit he/odea i» nnrcerem , q»in la dielj«« azimo|rtim 
non licDbat aliquem occidere. Et \-ireXef custoiles car | ce/'is ; 
tradidit euni cuatodiendum qiiatuor (iJtatfrnionibaginilitMm.) 

As a good illustration of the perfect style of the book- 
hand of the first half of the thirteenth century, we 
next seleut some lines from a Bible, written at Canter- 
bary between the years 1225 and 1252 (PuZ. jSoc. i. pi, 
73), which exhibits great rfgiikrity and precision in tho 
compressed writing, 

matnmto- Crftfti cftna. tloaunrq^mna 
ntctTii 1 1 T r Ittif . (rintt) • prfcni (fl"ttnpnmii 
nr Ai» ft^ ■ ft jnram tms' Con^rrgrnTTtr 
aqttt qiiclub cdo fimr m lotimi imimi.' 
'tdf|[anar(tnIiii'fnhg:(ft:tia.CrtiMmiTr& 
ftntttm Tsx\ava:\si[Mt^Axwtsc\i^afxBVi 
afpdlftmrmana. n mdtr dots 4* ffTbm 
iaiC'6ipninn(rimabntain uiicncctn/i 
feflfncnn fcnttniltgnmn xDtntfwltiR - 

BUiLK. A.D. 1225-1252. 
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{[fir]mamento. Ei /«c(«m est iUi. Vocavitqu* flrma | raeiilnm 
deus celam. Et fac/uin est Tesp«re el nia | ne dies %ezun&v,'. 
Dixit vero deus. Congregentut | aqiie que sub celoauat in locum 
unura: | efappareat ariila . fuctumque est ita. Et rocaviC deus | 
aridam terrain: cougregationiisque aquarum | appellavit maria. 
Et nJit dena qiiMf esiet faooitm | et ait. O^erminet terra herbam 
virentem ei \ fnfientem semen et lignum pomiferuHt laci[ens]J ' 

And of a still more ornamental type, of the second 
half of the century, ia a Lectionary of the year 1269, 
which wa3 written by an English scribe, John of 
Salisbury, at Mens in Huinault {PaL Soc. ii. pi. 113). 

mlBontnimfimntmc nOflO-ftUTltO 
ttHHUitmfliCmnsrasi ,A_>rpr»«w«.* 
manu tmmcatnmia Ulv UUfHUS . 

UtinmtcdttJUqmts lOlWIllltS At 
OTqmalKcnumaafi 'i'^i,Ji..»„ /•'. 
mpjnttaiciiontviDiiir lalClOUlIup 

LECTtONABy. — A.D. 1269. 

( — enaaione mirifiia tremen | Jo palpitassc . Cuius mos | manu 
tenuit . et euni pa | tri viventem atq«e iuco ] lumem dedit. 
Liquet pe | tre ^uia hco miraculun* | in potcstaie uoa hubiiit {| 
nono . I'uit liliBi- [ isle pcriptus. | loliannes de | Balesburi 
scrip [sit]) 

These two specimens have been selected as presentinft 
the style of book-writiug of the tbirteeiith century in 
its most decided form. There is no mistaking the 
period to which they belong. Variations from this high 
standard are of course to be found in the more ordinary 
MSS. written with less exactness; but in all writing dE 

ToHn " Viicsvitque " and 
traiispositioLi. 
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this time, whether formsil or cursive, the rigidity, which is 
its atroQg charactenacic, never fails to impress the eye 
almost at the first glance. 

With the fourteenth century we enter ou a new phase 
in the history of Latin palaeography; and the latter 
part of this century and the following centui-y are a 
period of gradual decadence from the high standard 
which had been attained in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. As if wearied by the exactness and rigidity 
of the thirteenth century, handwriting now bsconies 
more lax, tlie letters fail away in beauty of shape, and 
in those MSS., such as biblical and liturgical works, in 
which the old form of writing still remains prevalent, it 
degenerates into an imitjitivehand. At this period also, 
and including the latter part of the thirteenth century, 
we have numerous iuatantes of the cursive or charter- 
hands being employed in the production of books as 
well as for documents. In England particularly a large 
number of law MSS., which date from the reigns of 
Edward I. and Edward II., are written in the cbarter- 
hand. But we here confine our attention to the more 
formal styles. 

As a specimen of a class of writing which is not un- 
common in the first half of the century, when the 
reminiscence of the teaching of the thirteenth century 
still remained and exercised a restraining influence, we 
may give a few lines from a MS. of the Leyenda Aurea 
of Jacobus de Vorai^ioe, which was written at Paris in 
1312 {Pal. Soc. i. pi. 222). Comparing this hand with 
the specimens of the previous century, the advance is 
apparent in the decreasing regularity of the strokes 
generally and in certain changes in the formation of 
some of the letters. For example, the letter a, which 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries normally has an 
open upper bow, now generally appears with the bow 
closed ; and the vertical stroke oE the letter t, which at 
an earlier date, in the best specimeus, does not rise 
above the transverse, now betrays an increasing dia- 
positiou to do BO. 
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tcflmntUooiKtijcirait^df^ar 

LEUENDA AORES. — A.D. 1^12. , 

(testamenti .' occidentah's autent non facit { festum ae sanc& 
T«teri3 teatanienti , eo qwnd ad infe | ros descenderu«t . prete?^ 
quarn de innaceatibus | es eo <\uod in ip«is singulis occistu tat 
Ch'-i's'us.' e^ de | machabeis . aunt a.uteia quatuor ra^t'ones 
quare | eccksia da istia machabeia Meet ad infecos | descend- 
erint^ solempnizat . prima tal prop/er pre) 

Nest, we will take a specimeti from a liturgical MS., 
a Psalter written in England about the year 1339 {Pal. 
Soc. i. pi. 99), in which the formal style of an older date 
is retained. 

ftirmmrnuB mmoosm 
r6uifrifmo?Dmf mfUlJtff 
ommiisaDtrm^Der* 
nitsJ^ftrgit fDiriir fticng^ 

FSALTKB. iBOlT A.D. 1339, 

' Original tBrmiafltion tin*, correcled into int bv uii uiiddrwriLlei 
dtietiug dot. 
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([I]uravit doffljOMs et iion penite | bit eura ; ti 
eCsrtiunt aecM/idum ordiiiem melchisedec^ | [D^ 
dextris | tuia : confreyit in die ire sue reges.) 

Apart from the actual Khapes of the letters in which 
indicationa of the true date are to be detected, there 
are forms of deooration employed which would not be 
found in writing of the preceding century. 

A formal French style of writing of the latter half of 
the century is well represeated ia a MS. of the " Grandea 
Chroniquea " which was copied about the year 1377, aud 
which illustrates the constantly increasing debasement 
of the individual letters from the old staadard, although 
the setttug and general rua of the test are sufficiently 
regular {Album, PaUogr. pi, 42). 

vnrinmittrtMnncqtutcrumrrdioitiiit 
mtnrcUai ooitnuun* Rt» Ir (tttiaut-lc 
Vomc qni am lapcmu'r imie Ptfawt 
timr citnn at la omcCnr ou pmctitr otn; 
iiitUc fantVmve i CmiutuUc^omipmt 

iiiir bii uufmcc -^rtfAnr&qiu rour to 
irdountrr quit fiiiotr miir airnmblcttur 
Inimo? fOiftiCTirqwrijoHK ttfigiirfrio' 

GRASDKS CHEONKJUes. — ^ABJUT A.D. 1377. 

(uiie lampe de Toirre qui devant son tomhel | atdoit chai da- 
venture aus le pavi!Uie»t . le ] voiire qui asscz lesierement briae 
de sa na I ture eatra ea la dui«3ce du pavement aanz | nulle 
fruiaseure et saaz nulls corrupcioa | aussi comma il eust fait en 
plain mui de fa | rine btea bttlettee . Ses freres qui aorent la | 
dfaloiaute quil avoit faite assamblerent | leure oz et diatrent 
que htmtme de si grant feloH) 

' Tlie Byllable dec is written at the end of tbe line bslow. 
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j^B a contrast to this, we Eelect a facBimile of a not 

nncommon type of the English hand of ahout the s 
timcj which has a slightly cursive element in it, and 
which developed into the ordinary hand of the fifteenth 
century. It is taken from a chronicle of English history, 
written about the year 1^83 (Brit. Mus^., Ilarl. MS. 3634). 

mttfitm 0(ttfi6 <!«n&£v^ ttutnip^^ ^ 
ttmttf fiiifints tw6 tiuhn yirtrttc oimS; vo 

twf w? (tttf towr « n«imf J ^»ctm ^/* aofc 

5H ^^iif(Wmfi ftftttn tirtt tw®c ^jojte ^mtt 

CaitOMCLE.— ABjUT A.D, 1388. 

(En ecce eubito princepa iunctfa manibus et erectis | in celum 
ociilis deua graft'as inquit ttii ego de | cunctu lieneficiis tuis 
taam pietatem omnibiis vo ] tia expoatulo ut mt/ii concedaa 
veniam delic ] torwm eomm que contra te nequiter perpBtravi sed 
et a cnnc | tis niortalibr'« quos scienter sive ignoraiit«'- offen ( di 
ruiiiiaaionis grafiam tote corde pusco Cum | hec dixiaset in 
plena fide catholica spinium exala[vit])* 

Finally, to close the facsimiles of the handwritings of 
the fourteenth century, we take a few lines from a copy 
of Horace, written at Cremoaa in the year 1391 {^Pal. 
Soc. i. pi, 249), in the fine exact hand of Italian type 
which is fonnd in so many snrviving MSS. of the hundred 
years between 1360 and 1450, and even later — the direct 
descendant of the beautiful hand of the twelfth century, 
which is illustrated above (p. 272} by a facsimile from a 
MS. of homilies of that period. 

< This passage deBcribea fhe Jeith of tlie Blaui Princ 
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H acUwtou^fcntrnHimte 
19 d^c ctpzionntue unit/ 
T» irucpnminCTcavbUtmcdo 

(J onfamr .iflnwn ttiouis vmpto 
OS twdiiCwnnoTcfiilffms 

€ n^ttiiolucnecpfijti 

HOBfiCE. — A.D. 1391. 

(Natalia hore scu tyrannus | Hesperie cftpricorniis iiiidc | 
tltrumqwe nogtriim iucredibili modo | Consentit astmni te 
iovis iDipio I Tmela aotunio refulgeiia | Eripuit , volucrisquc 
fati) 

The course of the fifteenth centarj witnessed the final 
dissolutioa of the mediaeval minuscule book-writing. 
When printing was at length established, MS. boolM 
were no longer needed and only survived as specimens 
of calligraphy, especially in the Italian school. In tbia 
century there is, necessarily, an ever- in creasing number 
of varieties of hands. The charter-hand is now very 
generally used for hooks as well as for docaments. And 
while the formal minuscule hand is still employed for 
liturgical and other books, a,nd under certain conditions 
is written with great exactness, it generally betrays an 
increasing tendency to slackness and to malformation or 
exaggeration of individual forms of letters : there is, in 
a word, an artificiality about it by which it is to be dis- 
tinguished from the purer style of two hundred years 
before. Between MSS. in the cursive charter-hand and 
the formal minuscule book -hand, there is that large mass 
of MSS., all more or less individual iu their characteris- 
tics, which are written with a freedom partaking of the 
elements of both styles — an oidinary working hand, 
which has no pretensions to beauty of form, and which, 
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in course of time, grows more and more angular, not 
with the precise angular formation of letters as in the 
thirteenth century, but with tlie careless disregard of 
curves which accompanies rapid writing. And finally, 
in the latter part of the century we find those different 
styles of handwriting which were sd miirkedly peculiar 
to the several countries of Western Europe, and which 
formed the models for the types of the early printers. 

We cannot here do more than select a few specimens 
to illustrate the general styles of the many varieties of 
handwritings of this century. 

The first ia from a MS. containing a treatise on 
the Passion, by an Austin fi-tar named Michael de 
Massa, which was written at Ing'iam, in Norfolk, in the 
year 1405 {Vol. Sor. ii. pi. 134). 

ipfhutafiictrtk mur. II (e^ihiuu ttt UD^^ 

TKEATISB OS TBE PASSION. — A.D, 140j. 

([RXo]ravit usqwe in passionia finem,' qiiaado corpus Chw'sd 
de I positum fuit de cnico ■ el Bepultum in sepnlcro. Un | de 
aubsecute sunt mulieres que cum ipso uenerant de galilea et 
vi I derunt monumentum . et queraadmodum poaitum [ erat 
corpus leau. Luce ssiii. Prima pars quo inci | pit in die 
veneris ante dumt'nicam in passione.) 

The writing is in the formal stjuare literary hand, 
maintained chiefly in liturgical hooks from the earlier 
style, but is entirely wanting in the old regularity. The 
forma of the letters are weak and debnsed, and the 
general character is irregular and imitative. 
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Of the same class of writing, but of rather later date 
and taken from a liturgical MS., is the following fac- 
simile from a selection of Psalms written for Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, who died in 1446 (Brit. Mus., Royal 
MS., 2 B. 1). This is the common haud of the liturgies 
of English origia throughout the fifteenth century, and 
it maintains a monotonous unii'ormity fur a comparatively 
long period. 

|®Jiinttungucntinn mm]jitt'ijuoaacf 
■■mSKimbatbamMsaibmaaawn 
iKliuti tcfonlnt mmsm iirfintmtti m 
iflnit-ras^a-mmqinWinifti^mnumtfDJ. 
HBJIii otiiBmiKirmgniiauittimnmiftlr; 
^einiiiimmi.<,«ini}tm iil^^mfoulnm- 

PSALMS. BEFORE A.D. 144-6. 

(Sicut unguenlum in capite .' quod des | cendit in barbam bnr- 
bara Bartin | Quod descendit in oram vestimenti eiws | sicut 
ros herinon cjui descendit in niontem sion | Quoniam illic 
mandavit dominus Le I neditcionem : et vitani usow* in seen- 
lum.) 

As a contrast to this formal book-hand we next select 
a specimen from a MS, of the chronicle of Robert of 
Avesbury, written, in a small half-cursive hand founded 
on the charter-hand, in the first quarter of the fiftteiith 
century (Brit. Mus.,' Harley MS, 2(10). 

"&"^"* '^ Z'^ .wp»»*iSa.ttU6itt ^ AuimiU i«SdP 



B. OE AVESBL^KY. — EARLY I 5tII CEKTL'flY. 
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([vm]c«Imn quo ipsa el noa noscimur adinvicem fore coninncd 
recnoTi ob [Bjw^iiUem] | afTuclionem et smceram dilectionem 
qiiQs erga personam eiintu [super] | omnea alios de sangvine 
noglro luerito gerimu^ et h&bemtM oc pro eo [quod ip«e] | qui 
Qlios principes ia strenaitate preceliit melius quam aJiquis 
[alius] I potes-it maliciam dictorum rebellium per dei grafiam 
refrenate mero [metu] | ao nos/ta pura et spontanea Toluntate 
diligent! et matuiu deIiber[aciDne] | prehabita in hoc parte 
dadimud concesaimtM et present! carta nostra, co[nSi'mavimus]) 



Tbis style of hand and a more harried and angular 
form of the writing shown above (p, 278) in the facsimile 
from the chronicle of about the year ] 388 were very 
generally used in England for MSS. of ordinaiy litera- 
ture in the fifteenth century, always becoming more 
slack and careless as time progressed. 

Turning to foreign countries, we first give a specimen 
of a common class of handwriting found in MSS. of the 
Netherlands and northera Germany at tbis period. 
There is a marked aogularity and pointed Etyle ia the 
tbrms of the letters, besides t^eir individual shapes, 
which impart to the general character of German and 
Flemish writing its peculiar cast. The facsimile is taken 
from a MS. of St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei, which 
belonged to Pare Abbey near LuuTaiu, and was written 
in 1463 (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 17,2S4). 

ffiTc^prttt^lfm1^»<*it»ffl ft^ (tn-ti^rt'tftiwcfr 
fMiftfii^ &CI fHMm* «♦^^^M«<■. Qlw cv^ (ttft 

ST. ADODSTINK.^A.D. 14-(J3. 
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([P]romissionca dei que facte sunt ad abraham cuiwa 1 semmi 
et gentem israheliticam seewredMui caraem, et omnea | gcntea 
deberi secwBrfwrn fideni deo polliceate didioimua | queTnadmo- 
duni oompleanfMr per ordinem temporwm pro \ eurrena dei 
civitaa indicaTit. Quowiaia er^o auperi | oria libri UBq«« ad 
regnuHt daTJd (actus erf finis: [ nunc ab eode/n reguo quantum 
suscepto open sufBocce) 

More strongly marked is the German character in tbe 
next facsimile, from a MS. of the Epistles of Kt. Jerome, 
written at Lippe in the year 1479 (Arndt, Schrlfttaf., 59). 

fta \sq. hW itn*Mntito 4^ oriAVHw aVuI 
^itti AVi^iuA a»g^« isofK'C. ^^cvo. -tjolti 

BT. JBKCMK. — A.D. l-i71). 

(lectulo decumbentes , longaqwe egrotaci[one] — ] iwtario cele- 
riter sctibenda dictavimifs. — | sed ne tibi in principio amici- 
ciarum ftliq[uid]- — | [ vide] rem ur negare Ora nobiscnm a dtimtno 
— I duodocim menses, quibus ingi laboie — | aim aliquid dig- 
num vestre scj-ibere vohi[ntati]) 

The handwritings of northern and Eastern Prance of 
the fifteenth century run on the same lines as those of 
other countries, sometimes following the set sqaare style, 
more often developing varieties based upon the cursive 
charter-hand of documents. Among the latter there is 
one which should be specially noticed. It is found par- 
ticularly in MSS- derived from French Flanders and 
Burgundy, nnd afforded a pattern of type to the early 
printers. It is a heavy, sloping, and pointed hand. 
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which is in very common uso for general literature, par- 
ticalarly in the middle and latter part of the century. 
The following specimen of this kind of writing is taken 
frOTn a volume of Miracles de Nostre Dame written for 
Philip the Good, of Burgundy, about the middle of the 
century {Allium jmh'ugi:, pi. i:i). 

el <a Vittjjtt mantpxfcmA ?c 
Cftiiti Al6fcnttoti&U»fAnidi^ 



MIBACI.ES DE NOSTKE DAME.- 



(— [q]ui bien chaiitoit et hault Eru | — [qujel la vierge maiie 
preservft do | — [Ajnice que Ion nomme ocfinmort [ — en 
e flit ladis une | — quilz aloyent tone lea saniediz) 



Lastly, we give a speeimon of a hand of the Italian 
Renaissance, a revival of the style of the eleventh or 
twelfth century, and a very successful imitation of a MS. 
of that period. It was this practice, followed by the 
scribes of the Renaissance, of reverting to that fine 
period of Italian writing (see p. 272) to find models for 
the exquisitely finished MSS. which they were compelled 
to produce in order to satisfy the refined taste of their 
day, that influenced the early printers of Italy in the 
choice of their form of type. The facsimile is from a 
MS. of Sallust, written at Florence in the year 14C6 
(P«i.Soo. ii.pl. 59). 
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neaociatnmffminr . (HumI fl bcmtmbuTbonatf 

ntbtl pn?ftmtra,multi)£jjettampenculo(a^>ett5r.' 
nea> TWft witur'al<afibuf ftnaqtrq rforrcnrcafef.' 
£fceoma*nitW4imifpn»oftierefjr-ubi protnorta- 
UfcuTglona etertri ticrtjwr. ■Nain.ua«mif (jtmu ■ 
nutn cwnpofttaim ejccarfwre-cfcanurBLfik'Ma.Ttf 

SALLLST.— AD Ufifl 

nef^cia transfevunt. Quod h\ liominibus bonirion \ renim 
tnuta cura easet : quanto studio ahena at- | mhil profutura mul- 
tcMji/e oliam peritulosa petunt | noque regerentur k Ciisibiis, 
ningia qwam regcront casus .' | et eo magiiitudiijis procedPFPnt .' 
iiiii pro morta | litius gloria eterui fierent Nam uti genua 
homi I nuiii coiiipoaitum ex corpore et aninia e^t .' ita res) 

It IB unnecessary to pursue the history of the Latin 
minuscule literary hand beyond the fifteenth century. 
Indeed, after the general adoption of printing, MS. 
books ceBsed to he produced for ordinary use, and the 
bork-hand practically disappears in the several countries 
of Westei-n Europe. In the comparatively small number 
of extant literary MSS. of a later date than the close of 
the century it is noticeable that a large proportion of 
them are vrritten in the style of the book-hand of the 
Italian Renaissance — the style which eventually super- 
seded all others in the printing press. The scribes of 
these late examples only followed the taste of the day 
in preferring those clear and simple cliaracters to the 
rough letters of the native hands. 



The English Book-band in the Middle Ages, 

A handbook of Palfeography which is intended chiefly 
for ihe tise of English students would be incomplete 



1 



without a specisl examinatioa of the styles of wiiting 
' employed by Eos'lish scribes of the later middle ages 

when wriliog in EDglisb. 

We liave already followed the course of English 

minuscule writing down to the period of the Norman 
Conqaest. From that date, as we have seen, the foreign 
hand became the recognized literary hand and w^a 
employed for Latin literature; and the old Saxon hand was 
discarded. With the native English, however, it naturally 
continued in use; and eventually, after its cessation as a 
separate style of writing, a few special Saxon forms of 
letters, the g, the thorn ()» and ^), and the w, still survived 
to later times. But it must be remembered that, as we 
have seen above, the influence of the foreign minuscule 
had already begun to tell upon the native hand even 
before the Conquest. In the eleventh century the spirit 
of the change which marks the general progress of the 
handwriting of Western Europe is also visible in the 
cast of Anglo-Saxon writing, and after the Conquest the 
assimilation of the native hand to the imported hand, 
which was soon practised in all parts of the country, 
naturally became more rapid. In some English MSS. 
of the twelfth century we still find a baud which, in a 
certain sense, we may call Anglo-Saxon, as distinguished 
from the ordinary Latin minuscule of the period; but, 
later, this distinction disappears, and the writing of 
English scribes for English books was practically nothing 
more than the ordinary writing of the day with an 
admixture of a few special English letters. On the other 
hand, it is observed that there was a tendency to prefer 
the use of charter-hand for English books, and in many 
WSS. of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries 
we find a kind of writing, developing from that style, 
which maybe called an English hand, in the sense of a 
hand employed in English MSS. 

To illustrate the handwriting of the twelfth century 
referred to above, we select a specimen from a copy of 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle written about the year 1121 

L(Skeat, Twelve Facsimiles, pi, 3), in which the writing 
may still be called Saxon as regards the forma of letters 
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empluved. At the same time, it bas the impress of llji 
general character of twelfth century writing. 

|hs|i |»aculU |>a5C^funit JMicnWciCmctm rtfnion (Hn 
iwoldon opjiaitncn-Jaf|ifiiaj-ca.tnen jwroijie^woti 
EuIIt{>amuneIcrf<-I)eIeif;|)4mtitui{nminaDfntmo: he 
pitT^t hdiCTi Ixoffrtne lonje -If e (tct W Tti |ia f<c|tainan 

ANGLO-SAXON CHSONICLE. — ABOUT A.D. 1121. 

(tiellen . sregdoti \e.i hi hit dydeii for ^es raynstres holdBcipe. | 
B.vl^^n f^eden heom to scipe , ferden heom to elig bettehtan | ]?iBr 
)}a ealla ^a gteraume \& deneeca; meun WFendon y»i Li | eceolaon 
ofercinuen . (fafreneisoa meD]»atodrefodon | ealle (Ja munekea . 
beleaf l^ser nitn butan fin inunec he | wtes geliaten leofwiiia 
lunge . he Icbi skoc in \^ seciaiuiati) 



sS^^B 



A rough but strong liand of the beginning of the 
thirteenth centnry, founded on the obarter-hand of the 
time, is employed in a MS. of homiliea in the Stowe 
collectiou of the British Museum {Pu/. jS'oc. ii. pi. 94). 

ne-^o-gesp- «« fos ijitn -ito iShr'&ni fcalt-Vl 
-'Sjc (h^« «f yoSJnr ml^TO tH-JaS W8i 

BOaiUEa. — EAELT 13lH CBNTUEY. 
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(ne BO 3eap . ne awa witti to donne B>t tu scult Jo» . fbute ■JSu" 
hnbbe] | Sese streBg])e of god ! ne mibt tu non god don . Da 




[tniht ieicn sum] | wol wis clei'ec , Se wisliclie hi/R aelven nalit 
ne wisae-S [iwirf pincj' 5at he] | hat-j inoh} on hia witte 3e he 
cann . ne ■Sese 8tr«jg[]'e ne besekS nauht at] | gode for Si he 
belicf^S among -San Se non god ne [imnnen . And hem] | he is 
ilich of werkes . olswa lihthche oSerhwile he) 

And a very pretty and regular hand of the same period 
appears in a copy of" The Ancren Riwle," or rule for 

anchoresses, in one of the Cottooian MSS. (Prt/. jSoc ii. 
pi. 75), which may be compared with the Latin facsimile 
of that time given above (p. 27^3) . 

THE ANCKEX KIWLE, — EAItLY 13tH CENl'LiRT. 

(elle . }>er ho lai i priaun fowr Jjusent ] jer and mare bo and 
hire were ba^e | and demde al hire ofsprang to Icape?? | al after 
hire . to deaS wi'Bute« ende | Bininge and rote of al Jjis ilke 
reow I Be ! was a lute sih^e \n8 . Ofte as mon || [pa] triarchea . 
and a muche burh forb | eatnd . and te king and hie eiine j and 
to burhmen isleine . Jfe wum | mon ilad forfi. Hire fader anrf | 
hire bre-Sre ullahes makede | se noble princes as ho werew . 
\m eo[de]) 

Following on tlie same lines an the Latin hands, the 
transition from the 6tiff characters of the thirteenth cen- 
tury to the more pliant style of the fuurteeLth century 
is seen in the " Ayenbite of Inwyt," or Remorse of Con- 
science, written in the year 1340 by Dan Michael, of 
Northgate, in Kent, an Augustinian monk of Cauter- 
bury, in heavy minuscules of the charter-hand type 
(Pai. Soc. i. pi. 197), 
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AVBNKITE Oif INWVT. — A.D. 1340. 

(workes oE wjsdom to ["e zone i alsiio Jic worke[s] — | wor gunil. 
iitsae is ase zayji sanyt Denys to lure — | |jet him na3t ne coatTie)> f 
]>(;t ne is na3t grat guo[dnesie]— | pe zeve yofl)es spret him 
zelve ine oure hert[en] — | streameB . Jiervore hi bye{» propre- 
liche yclepedyo[fJ>i;s]— | wello . hy byi'J" jje streamea . Andjie 
ojier scele is—) 

Next, a3 a contrast, we take a few liiieB from a 
Wycliffite Bible of the latter part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, written in a square hand akin to the formal writing 
as seen in Latin liturgical MSS. (Po/. 5oc. i. pi. 75). 

fcto1)ftuci»tfmnpTffwm1tPnTttmt 
of i^f inoniT fltm-.TTve thO Iji-oorptf iit 
fine .-vf ftrfr tftp of mBTtoMis/fftae 
prff I'rtiSiS^om fl?nn''itj)rt)ftti(nc.tofrc 
trmre yf O'tm^tflOiO of ftmiee.'flno 
iTT^f rnisisrffhm mfllirantniteof 
re(K5/'tfotielt3if wd tflsttRncwf H) 

WTCLIFFITB BIB1,E. — LAIE 14tH CI':NlUnT. 

(for to have wirachiping tfe )>ritteii]ie Jay | of })e mono]' adar . 
]>at IB aeid bi voyce of | airie : pe first day of mardochius'j ^pi- 
fore I ]»eso j»ingis don ajeinua nychanore . and of ]>e I tymes )>e 
cytee weeldid of ebruea '. and | I in J^eae Jiinftis schal make an 
eende of | word, and Eoj'eli 5if wel anij aa it acDrdi)> to) 



1 



I 



r 
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Of the latter part o£ the fonrfceenth century, perhaps 
abont the year 1380, is a M.S. of the Vision of Piers 
Plowman, in the Cottonian collectioQ [Vol. Soe. ii. pi. 56), 
written in a set minnscule hand, partly formed upon the 
charter-hand of the time. This specimen may be com- 
pared with the facsimile from the chronicle of about 
the year 1388 above Cp. 278). 

tbaue me <wcuf«9 ^iic® d<>^*bi CHjt- btrt m 
lkS)4t no fCBicV mo^v$ lyementc^f^xnc bm 
f^ i)«Ktf lorn yi 4)lDi4midn<>yafcn)nm9neS 
Mn ^jm oittit^dctf* An9 aSOie vync cfOfvts- 
iAuc iDue an^ laxottauS Mbncffe ^l^e^ 
Ati& no t^^to tisbe*to igstmc \>i» f^t^^Osi- 

PIKES TLOWMAN.— LATE 14tH CESTDR?. 

(Have me excused quod clergie . bi crist but in [soole] | Sehal 
no Bwlch motyng be mevet . for ma bu[t ]Jere] | For peres love 
)ie plouhman . (lat enpungned[e me ones] | AUe kyne cunnyngea . 
anil alle kjne craftea | Save love and loute , and lownesse of 
herte ] And no tixt to take . to preve pis for trawe) 

And of abont the same date, but written in a more 
careless style, and partaking rather of the character of 
the fifteenth century, is the original MS. of Hereford's 
WycliflBte translation of the Old Testament, at Oxford 
(Fal. Soc. i'u pi. 151), which is probably of the year 
1382. 



Hwc* tfF(»c. ftf;«f Ifclo t Ctienty»'imt 



rt'YCLlFElIE BIBLE- 
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(rareden up to hevcne, avi J^o Loli lord god herde | a 
Toia of hem, he remewbride not )Je | synnea of heni . ne 
hem to \er cnemya t but | purgide liem in ))e hond of ifiaie 
holi pTfiphete | he ^ew doun }>e tentia of Bssiries : and \. 
to I broaide JJe aungil of ("e lord, forwhi ezechie | dide )>nt pie- 
side to l>e lord , and strongli he wente) 

Early in the Bfteetith century, in some of the more 
carefully written MSS., a hand of the charter-hand type, 
but cast in a regular and rather pointed form, is 
employed. Such ia the writing of a copy of Occleve's 
poem X)e EepiminB Priueipum in the Harleian collection 
{Pal. Sec. ii! pi. 57). 

p <tTCtt|oiJt g$Un <nit of ^SS«^ 

1 9tmths^ cfe ^ t??^ ^ credit; 

OCCLKVB.~EAH.LY liiTH CENTUEY. 

(Yitsojnmeholdonoppynyoiinand aey | Pat none ymageaacbuld 
iiriftked be ] pei erron fniile nnd goon out of ("e wey | Of trouth 
have I'ei scant aensibilite | Passe ovw fnt now blesaed trinite | 
Uppon uiy maistrea aoule mercy have | For him lady eke pi 
mercy 1 urave) 



And to illustrate two other varieties of the writing of 
thia century, we select the i'ollowiiic? : — 

(i.) Some lines from a MS. of Hokenhum's Lives nt 
Saints, written in the year 1-147 in a formal hand (Pul. 
Soc. ii. pi. 58). 
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^e fc (eucM v»ift^ It dqird ip tvmi^ 
^o^^itnaiv p»r atrri) twi- fuml— i 
lfltiii3 tio dtrrlr &imtt m )<rtt njnv -^ 
ViibAti ctie tje wsei oi oft^l^^ugtv-i 
S^iit; )*(lt| llK u^t/J^ ft|mi cDiUt anmiJtti-7 
tUJwtt; fljii W ij lirfec of) i)V« Untune —4 
'tt^j ti3tttf tyi/r ffrcti) fi» rt^ j^ Cejfd itcfinCt 
^ lt)ntg^e A)ii$f|tjrr l^iVAfi ioit I 



LIVES OF SAINTS. - 



A.D. 1447. 



(Of )fo aevene wynh be clepyd lyberal | So proroundlj pat greth 
ner smal | Was uo clerk founde in Juit cuntre | What evw'e he 
WBM or of what degve | But J>at ahe wjtft hym coude com- 
uue I What shuld I apeke of tiyre fortune | Wych was ryht 
greth for aa I aeyd before | A kjngys doughtyr ahe was bore) 

(ii.) A passage from a MS. of Chancer's "Legend of 
Good Women" (Skeat, Tireloe Facs., pi. 10), written in 
tbe pointed chai-ter-band of the middle of the century, 

■d^aryc V^^ 7f!S^ 111V »«^1« 

CHADCER.— loTH CENTUGT. 

(Madame quod he, it ia so long agoon | That I yow knewe, so 
charitable and trewe [ That never yit, ayn that the worlde was 
newe [ To me, ne founde y batter noon tiinn yee | If that ye 
wolde, save my degree | I mayne wol nat, werne yourrequeste | 
Al lyetli in yow, dooth wytli hyra, ab jow liste | I al foryeve, 
without on lenger space) 




Cursive Writing. 



The history of the Curaive Writing of WesttTE Europe 
in the middle ages covers as wide a field as that of the 
literary hand. Practically, however, a full knowledge oE 
the peculiarities of the different official hands of Europe 
is not ao necessary and is not so easily attainable as 
that of the various kinds of literary MSS. Each country 
has naturally guarded its officia,l deeds with more or leas 
jealousy, aud such documents have therefore been leaa 
scattered than the contents of ordinary libraries. While, 
then, the student will find it of chief advantage to be 
familiar with the history of the book-hands of all coun- 
tries — as in his researches, which, in most instances, will 
be connected with literary matters, hia labours will lie 
among MS. books— he will be generally content with a 
slighter acquaintance with the official hamlwrilings of 
foreign countries, for the study of which the available 
materia! is limited. An intimate knowledge, however, 
of the official and legal handa of his owu country is aa 
necessary to him aa the knowledge of the literary handa, 
if he wishes to be in a portion to make use of the vast 
mass of historical information to be extracted from the 
official and private records which ha ready to hand in 
the national repositories. 

In this chapter, then, it is not practically necessary 
to esamiae the several forma of the cursive handwritings 
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of the continent, but we propose to deal more largely 
with the official and legal hands of oar own country. 

In following the history of Roman cursive writing 
and of the national hands which sprang therefrom we 
traced the rise of the cursive writing of Western Europe 
in its three distinct forms of Lombardic, Visigothic, 
and Merovingian. We do not propose to'follow the 
later cursive developments of these different forms ; bub 
there are two great series of official documents which, 
on account of their extent and political importance, it 
is necessary to examine a little more closely in regard 
to the styles of writing which were employed in their 
production. These are the documents which issued 
from the Papal Chancery and from the Imperial Chan- 
cery of the middle ages. 

In the Papal Chancery a form of writing was deve- 
loped which, from its likeness, in some respects, to the 
Lombardic cursive, has been named lAftera Benmientana. 
It was, of course, derived from the Roman chancery 
hand, but took a different line from that followed by 
the writing found in the cursive documents of Havenna. 
The peculiar letters which belong to it are the a made 
almost like a Greek oi, the t in form of a loop, and the 
e in that of a circle with a knot at the top. These 
letters also take other forms when linked with other 
letters. Specimens of it are in existence dating from 
the end of the eighth century ; and ^csimiles are to be 
found in various palaaographical collections, and espe- 
cially in the great work of Pfluck-Harttung, tipeci- 
niiita si'leeta chartarum pontificum Romanorum, \88B- 
1887. The following facsimile is taken from a bull of 
Pope John VIII., of the year 876, written on a very 
large scale, which is here greatly reduced (Pf.-Hart., 
tab. 5), The artificial nature of the writing can be detected 
in the construction of some of the letters. For example, 
tall strokes are not necessarily made by one sweep of 
the pen : it will be seen that that of the second d ia 
the first line is distinctly formed in three pieces, the twu. 
upper ones being evidently added to the lowest one. 
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BULL OP JOHN TllI.^A.D. 376. 



(Quando ad ea qnae ca[tho]iconim] — [ buB sunt monilia pro 
v<K;Bii[da] I — ente gratiam succenduutiit — [ et leto Bunt auimo 
Gonced[Enda — ) 



This hand continued to be practised down to the 
beginning of tde twelfth century, becoming in its later 
stages peculiarly angular and difficult to read. We give 
a facsimile of thia late style from a bull of Urban II., of 
tbe year 1098 (Pf.-Hart., tab. 47}. 



^^^^^^^P^ P^lxography. • * 

^^ri J 

BULL OP URB&H 11. — A.D. 1098. ^^^H 

([emenda] verit . potestatis honoripqwe sui dignitft[te] — | 
corpora ac aanpuine dei et d(>wiini redemptnris — | eidein loco 
iiista BervantibiM ait pax — | premia eterne pacis inveriant) 

Tlie peculiar forma wtiieh the long r and the t and 
other letters assnme in combination will be specially 
noticed. 

This kind of writina;, however, did not remain snpreme 
throughont the perind of its existence noted above. Tn 
the course of- the eleventh centurv the writing of the 
Imperial Chancery became the ordinary hand for papal 
documenta also. This hand was at that period, as we 
shall presently see, the ordinary minuscule, derived from 
the Caroline minuscule, mixed, however, for some time 
with older forms. In the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, and subsequently daring the later middle a^s, 
Ihe papal hand follows the gftneral lines of the develop. 
ment of the established minuscule, cast, it must be remem- 
bered, in tte mould of the symmetrical Italian style. 
^^^^Aveiy peculiar and intricate style adopted at a fate 
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period for papal documents may here be just mentioned. 
This ia the so-called Littera Sancti Petri or Scrittura 
hoUatica, a cliarHCter which appears to have been in- 
vented for the purpose of baffling the uninitiated. It 
first appeared in thereijjn of Clement VIIL, a.d. 1592 — 
ltj05, and was only abolished in onr own time, in 1879.^ 

As the special form of writing developed in the Papal 
Chancery is to be traced back to the Roman cursive as 
practised in Italy, so the writing of the Imperial Chan- 
cery ia derived from the same cursive, as practised ia 
France and represented by the facsimile of the Merovin- 
gian hand of the year 695 given above (p. 227). 

Facsimiles of the early Imperial Chancery writing are 
to be found scattered in various works ; bnt a complete 
course may be best studied in Letronne'a IJiplomata, in 
Pickel's Schrifttafelii axis dem Nncklasse von U. F. ron 
Kop[) (lS70),and especially in the recent work of vou 
Sybel and Sickel, Kain&rurhunden in Ahbildungen (1880, 
etc.). In the earliest documents, commencing iu the 

1 A verj interPBtinjf paper, giving much information with 
regard to papal documents, in a condenBed form, 'iras contributed 
to the Sei'ue des Questions Hisforiquen. torn, iirii., 18S6, witt 
the iA\\ii Lcs Mlements de la Diplomatique JPonli^cale, hy Count 
dc Mas Lstrie. Id the £ibltotkeqtie de I'Eeole dea Chartei, 
series 4, tome iv. (18^8), Monsienr Delisle has nJeo written a 
valuable paper, Memoire sar les Aclee d'lnnoeent IIL, in which 
some points of palieograpbical interest are brought out. In, the 
thirteentb ceutury, the Iraden papal seal (bulla) was attached by 
Bilken threads {red and jellow) to a bull which conferred or con- 
firmed rights and was of a permanent nature ; it was attached by 
a hempen string to a bnll which conveyed orders and was of a 
temporary nature. Certain distinctive marks ia the toit of the 
docnmentB gave at a glance the cine to their character. In 
(1) silken bulls, the intial letter of the pope's name was drawn in 
open wort, in (2) hempen bulla it was solid; in (1) the pope's 
name was written in elongated letters, in (2) in ordinary letters ; 
in (1) a large mejiiscnle letter began the word following the 
words servtis serrorum Dei, in (2) the letter was an ordinary 
majuscule; in (1) the mark of contraction was looped, in [i) it 
wua straight ; in (1) the letters et and »t occurring in the middle 
of words, as dielas. Justus, were separated by a space and con- 
nected by a link above, as dic'tvs. Jus' tus, in (2) they were written 
in the ordinary way. 
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serenth century and continuing to the middle of the 
eighth centary, the character is large, and in the earlier 
part of this period is not ho intricate as afterwarda. The 
writing then grows into a more regaiar form. Tbe fol- 
lowing specimen represents the style of the close of the 
eighth century, as found in a document of Charlemagae 
of the year 797 {Fu.cs. Ecole das Charles], 



[jM'i mix « wynsi^i K y^ ^"1 

DEED OF CHABLBMAONE.— A.D. 797. 

(adscribitur quod pro eontemplatione servitii | [fil]iuB nostei 
cum alinuiLus Aei infidelibus ac nostiia [ — es ifais in nostra 
praeaentia convicti et secundum | — cui et uos omnea res pro- 
prietatis auae iuzta eiiis) 

In tbe ninth centnry a small hand of increasing rega- 
larity and gradually falling into the lines of the Caroline 
minuscule is established; but while the influence of the 
reformed hand is quite evident, old forms of letters are 
retained for some time, as might be expected in a style 
of writing which would, in the nature of .things, cling to 
old traditions more closely than would that, of the 
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literary schools. And so it progresses, aEFected by the 
changes which are aeea at work in the literary hands, 
but still coiitiiining to maintain its own individuality iis 
a cursive form of writing. As an illustration of a middle 
period, we select a few lines from a deed of the Emperor 
Henry I., written in the year 932 {Kaii^erurkund., tab. 22). 



1 r4 4*-^ ll ( 




DEED OF THE E.MPEROK HENHT. — A.D. 932. 

(potestatis ease videbatwr . cum curtiHlKs . ecclesta — [ in 
comitatibi/« meginuuarahi et eigifridi . loc[a] — | nuucupatu . 
cum curtililjtM . aecclesiis . cgtoiis) 

In this writing of the Imperial Chancery, as indeed in 
all other cursive styles derived from the Roman cursive, 
the exaggeration of the heads and tails of letters is a 
marked feature. And this exaggeration continued in- 
herent in this hand and was carried over into the 
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national official hands of France and Germany and Italy, 
which are but later developments of it. In Borland we 
see the influence of the hand of the Imperial Chancery 
in the official hand whicli the Normaoa brought with 
tiiem and established in the country. 

Each of the nations, then, of Western Europe de- 
veloped its own style of ofticiul and legal writing, and in 
each country that writing ran its own course, becoming 
in process of time more and more individualized and 
distinct in its national characteristics. But at the same 
time, as we have seen in the case of tlie literary 
hand, it was subject to the general law of change; 
in each country it pas.sed through the periods of 
the large bold style of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, the exast style of the thirteenth, the declining 
style of the fourteenth, and the angular style and 
decadence of the fifteenth century. With its later career 
we have not to do, except to note that certain forma 
of it still linger in law document.s, as for example in 
the engrossing of modern English deeds ; and that 
every ordinary current hand of modern Europe might 
have been as directly descended from the old legal 
cursive hand as the modern German is. What saved 
Europe from this diversity of current handwriting was 
the welcome which was given to the beautiful Italian 
cursive hand of the Renaissance, a form of writing which 
stood in the same relation to the book-hand of the 
Renaissance as the modern printer's Italics (the name 
preserving the memory of their origin) do to his ordinary 
Roman type. As the Italian book-hand of the Renaissance 
was not infrequently adopted at the end of the fifteenth 
and beginning of the sixteenth centuries as a style of 
writing for the production of select MSS. in England 
and France and other countries beyond the borders of 
Italy, so the Italian cursive hand at once came into 
favour as an elegant and simple style for ordinary uae. 
In the sixteenth century and even later an educated 
Englishman could write two styles of current writing, 
his own native hand lineally descended from the charter- 
hand, and the new Italian hand; just as a Germtui 
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scholar of the present day can write the native G-erman 
aiid the Italian hands, Aad in concluding these remarks 
it ia worth noting that the introdoction and wide 
acceptance of the Italian band has constituted a new 
starting-point for the history of modern cursive writing 
in Western Europe. As the Roman cursive was adopted 
and gradually became nationalized in different forms in 
different conntrjea ; and, again, as the reformed rainns- 
cule writing of Charlemagne's reign was taken as a fresh 
basis, and in its turn gradually received the stamp of the 
several national characteristics of the countries where it 
was adopted; so the Italian hand of the Henaissaiiue has 
taken the impresd of those same characteristics, and 
specimens are easily distinguished, whether written by 
an Enghshman or a German, by a Frenchman or an 
Italian or a Spaniard, as the case may be. 



English Charter-hand. 

Ah already stated, the handwriting <mployed in 
England for official and legal documents after the 
Ncrman Conquest was the foreign hand introduced by 
the conqnerors, and generally of the cursive type. An 
exception might be found in the few charters issued 
by William the Conqueror ia the language of the 
people, which presumably were written by Englisb 
scribes and are in the native hand. But these docu- 
ments are so few that they are hardly to be considered 
aa affecting the principle of the introduction of a new 
order of things in the issue of official and legal 
instruments. 

But while we find it convenient to treat the cursive 
or charter-hand na a separate branch of mediaeval 
English writing apart from the literary or book-hand, 
it must not be forgotten that both are derived from 
the same stock, that each influences the other and 
occasionally crosses its path (we have already seen how 
often the cursive hand was employed in a more or leas 
modiSed i'orm for literary pcrpoaes), and that the same 
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laws of progresa and change act con tempo ran sou sly 
upon both the one and the other. We shall accordingly 
have to note the same course of development and 
decadence in the cursive hand as we have followed in the 
aeb literary hand. • 

The official hand of the first hundred years succeeding 
the Conquest does not very materially alter. In the few 
surviving charters of the early kings of the Norman line 
it appears in a rough and angular character with the 
exaggeration of long limbs which we have noticed in the 
earlier hands derived from the Roman cursive. In such 
docaments as the Pipe Rolls the writing is more careful 
and formal; in the great volume of Domesday, while it 
still retains the oificiiil cast, it has a good deal of the 
literary style of lettering, perhaps from the fact of the 
work being drawn up in form of a boob. The character 
into which it aoon settled for royal charters may be 
exemplified by the following specimen drawn from a 

frant of Henry II. to Bromfieid Prioiy ia the year 1165 
?al. Soc. ii. pi. 41). 

yv) von ttitrt.. aatt-CCcMn) mc'ptio 



CHAETEE OF HENET II.- 



h 



(Comes Andeffavie . Archiepiscopia . Eptseoph . AbVi/tbae . 
Gomitibus . \ — auia totijw AngUe '. Sali'tem . Sciatia me p 
— dedisao . et Carta mea Confirraasse . Eccle«iawi [ — [perjti- 
nentiid sois . Priori , et Monachis ibidem deo) 
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In this class of deeds the profase empIoymeEt of large 
letters ia very striking; and it should be noticed that 
the long strokes are drawn out into fine hair-lines, and, 
as is seen in one or two instances in the facsimile, are 
occasionally provided with an ornamental spnr near the 
top of the stem, which thus has the appearance of being 
cloven. 

In the next example of the official band, from thr 
charter of King John to the borough of Wilton, of th( 
year 1204 {Pal Soc. i. pi. 214), the -writing is a little 
more regular and cloven stems are more frequent. 

CHAKTEB OP KING JOHN. — 4.D. 1204, 

(roriatacturam . sicut carte Uegis . Henri ci . pj'oavi nft!(r[i] — j 
testantur . Hestibus . Qileber/o filio Petn Coniifw Essexte . 
'Ricardo Co[iDite]— | Nievillo . 'Roherto de vefen ponte . 
Pelro de Stoka — | Ciceatrenw'a Electi . Apud Osoniani . isi . 
die d prill's) 

A style of the charter-hand very common at the end 
of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth century — 
rather aquarer in its forms of letters and less exaggerated 
than the official hand of the period — is shown in the 
fullowing facsimile. Tt is taken from a deed of the Hos- 
pital of St. John of Jerusalem, written at Ossington in 
Nottinghamshire in the year 1206 (Pal. Soc.ii. pi. 117). 
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CHABTKK or THE HOSFITALLEHS. A.D. 1200. 

(Notum sit OtnnibiM pc«aentibas et futuris Q^iod Ego frafer 
Kobe/'[tus] — 1 [Ho8pi]talM Iero3oZ(/mi'ia»» id Anglia de coin- 
muni asseiiBu el voluntate fratrum — I Carta confirmavimua 
Kaberto filt'o Ivonis de Wicham et — j Croftnm que fuerunt 
Ivonta patria eiat in Wicham . et nnam p[ortionani] — | saper 
Bcnectoftewelte. e(aliamport,ionem terre ad Wirraodc — | Bosci 
ad frithwude . el unam Gairant tore super Hagenegate) 

Except for ita being rather looser in the formation of 
its letters and more snbject to flourishes, there is no 
great difforence between this writing and the ordinary 
book-liaod of the period ; and it is to be observed that 
not infrequently the style of writing employed in 
monastic charters is rather of the literary than of the 
legal type, that is, it is more set than cursive. 

This preference of the more exact style of writing is 
conspicuous in many of the charters of the thirteenth 
century — the period when, as we have seen above, a 
more minute character was practised, contrasting strongly 
with the bold writing of the preceding century. Under 
this restrictive influence, a highly decorntive class of 
documents was produced, in which the scribe exercised 
with efi'ect his powers of penmanship iu fanciful orna- 
mentation of the capitals and the stems of tall letters. 
A specimen of this style is given from a lease of land to 
Abingdon Abbey, of the year 1230 [Fal. Soc. ii. pi. T" 
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LEASE TO ABINGDON ABBBY. — A.D. 1230. 

[Eetov]ermwi suuni nsqwe ad terminum diciorwnj decern, anno. 
rum. Si tct*o dicfa luliana infra dic(08 dec[em] — | et cam 
eorum p^'tinentiis usque ad teriDinum AictoTtim. decern annorum 
tenebuwt . faciendo inde tantuirc for[inBecum] — | [cou]ven- 
tionem finniter et sice dolo e^se tenendam '■ diciwa Abbaa et 
Conventu* pw luauum Ro[gm] — | [maio]rem hiiiifs conven- 
tionis traditionia et dimiaaionis securitatew '. preaena scriptnm 
in iiio[dum]^ | Hiis testibas. Heiineo de Tracy. Ricardo 
Decatio de Dumbeituno!. Wille/mo de Dicncsdiinn]— | Elia 
de Dumbeltona Rogero Nepote. Thoma dt Dreitona. Rogero 
Marescallo.) 

Notbing can be prettier, as specimens of calligrfipliy, 
tban tbeee delicately TiTitten charters of the thicteeoth 
centnry, which, moreoverj are scarcely ever broader than 
the hand, and in their little compass present so many 
pleasing varieties of the penman's hnndiwork. 

But the true cursive hand was more genernlSy em- 
ployed in the majority ot legal and official deeds of 
the period. In the course of the reign of Henry III., 
while the letters generally retain the stifihese character- 
istic of writing of the thirteenth century, a certain 
amount of looping ot the tall stems is gradaally estab- 
lished — an advance upon Ihe earlier practice of notching 

^91 
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or cleaving tlie tops, as noticed above. The following 
specimen ia taken from a charter of Billesden Abbey, of 
the ye-jr J251 {Pal. Soc. ii. pi. 118). 






CHARTER OF BITLE8UES ABBEY. — A.D. 1251. 

(Walterua miserae/one divina Xorwicenst'a Ecclesie minister 
hQn)[ilis] — I — pn(ris domi'ni lohoMnia Eegia non viciatam 
noji cancellfttam nee in — [ — Motiacbia et monastcrio de Bittles- 
dena concessam in hac forma — | — [Com]itibu(j . BnronibiM 
lastici'ariiV . Yicecomf7tbu8 . omnibus amicis et fidelibu« sui[s] 
— I — Einoldus de Bosco fecit deo et monacbia de ordine Cia. 
tercie[nsi] — | — [or]dini3 Cisteroiensis . ei de tribuo cameatiB 
terre in ajresham que vocatur) 



At this periodj nncler a more extended system of link- 
ing the letters together and the consequent establishment 
of a really cnrreut hand, many of the older forms of 
letters become modified. The looping of tall letters baa 
already been referred to. The top stroke of the letter 
a is gradually more bent over, and already in several 
instances tonches the lower bow and forms a closed loop ; 
i, m, n, and u, when two or more come together in a 
word, are composed of nniform strokes; and, above all, 
the small round s becomes more frequent, and is finished 
off in ft closed loop below. This form of the latter letter, 
as we shall see, afterwards became exaggerated, the 
loop growing to a disproportionate size. 

The ofGcial band of the reign of Edward I,, as seen in 
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bia charters, is in a regular and rather broad style, 
Hhowing a further development in the open order of tbe 
letters, and the tendency to roundness characteristic of 
the fourteenth century. 



tmi tn WQwecfttSiCafafinopia m jfip IffWiT'ftnmoTi 

^' ' ...^Ji\r ' - 

ynpocn m opoiSL aoACoacac [InBdcInune amancmc 



CUAKTER OF EDWAIID I. A.l). li^O^. 

(Aquilante Omnibus ad qnos presentes littere pervenerint | — 
[fijdelis nofliri Henrici de Lacy Comitia Lincolni'e concesBi- 
mas I — [quantjum in nobis est diiectia iiobia in Chris(o Abbali 
et Conven[tui] | — [cn]m ■periinentiis in Mora que Tocatiw 
Inkelesraore continentem | — longitudine per medium More 
illiua ab uno capite) 

la the speeimen here given from a charter nf the year 
1303 {Pal. Soc. i. pi. 254), a further development is to be 
noticed in the looped a and a referred to under the last 
facsimile. Here also is to be seen a new change in the 
formation of the tall letters : the spur or flourish on the 
left side at the top of the stem is in some instanoeB dis- 
pensed with {n.g. in b in the second jwbis and Abhati, in 
line H), leaving the letter provided with a simple curve 
or loop on the right instead of a cloven top. 

Further progress in these particulars is seen in the 
official hand of the period of Edward II., as exemplified 
by the following specimen from a wi-it of Privy Seal of 
the year 1310 (Fics. ofNaiinnil M8S., no. 27). 
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WRIT OF PJtlVV SEAL. — 4,D. 1310. 

(Eilivard par la grace de dieu .' Roi Denglefterre] — 1 moiiBpre] 
Ajmer do Valence Coante do Penbroke '. — ] la ville seint Johaa 
de Perche ' et noz autrea— | Escoca '. nous ont fait saver que noz 
enemjB— | iour en autre / Chasteux /villea /ei terres) 

But, on the other hand, an equal rate of development 
of the new forma 13 not to be found contemporaneously 
in all documenta. Charters written in the king's courts 
would be the work of the more expert scribes trained in 
the newest style ; elsewhere thp changes need not be so 
regular or so rapid. In a grant from the Bishop of 
Norwich to Flixton Priory, of the year 1321 (Pal. Soc. 
i. pi. 2.54), the old form of tall letters witli cloven tops is 
still followed. 
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(lohannes pennissionft divina NorwycensM Epwcopua / ToIn[n- 
tute] — I — [Trin]itBti8 Norwyc^Jwis necnon de iiceneia special! 
tlomini no«(ri — | — fclarta nostra / cojifitmavimM / pro nobis et 
Buccessoribus nostfris] — | — [Ujungeyo/ac Eeligioais Mulieri- 
b««//Eiiiine Priorisse — | — luxta Bungeye noatre Ttyoceseosi 
que ad nos tt Epfiscopatiim] — | ■ — [eius]deni loci pertinebat 
tomporibxa preteritis . Hubend[iim]) 

But there are late forms among the letters, which, 
besides the general character of the writing, mark the 
document as one of the fourteenth century. 

The progreaa made in the latter part of the century is 
very marked. Towards its close tbe letters begin to 
take angular forms, without, however, all at onco aasum- 
iiig the universal angnlarity which belongs to the 
fifteenth century. The following is a specimen of a 
rather rough style of tbe period, from a licence granted 
by Croyland Abbey in the year 1392 (Pal, Soc. i. 
pi. 267). 

DliKD OK CROYLAND ABBEV. — J.D. 1392, 



([Conven]t«» Om»ib«s ad quos prraentes b'Were perveneHnt [ 
— et licenciam dedisse . pro nobiB et succesaoiihus | — [Wil- 
leI]mo Spenser el lohanni Waldejjrave de | — gardina . Sexa- 
Riiita et unam a::raa terre \ — [do]nBriatam et imam olilatam 
rt^dditua cum) 



aphy. 

In this hand ivill be remarked the exaggerated loop 
of the round b, and the reversed or o-shaped e. The 
forms of these and of other letters may be compared 
with those df the facsimile of the set book-hand from the 
chronicle of 1388 (p. 278 above). 

Asa specimen of carefully written charter-hand of the 
last year of the fourteenth century, we may select a 
few lines from an official document of Henry IV,, of the 
year 1400 (I'a). Soc. ii..pl. 160). 

LETTEES OF BENEY IV.— A.D, 1400. 



(qwod dominus B-icaTiitu nuper Ees: Aiiglie eecundm post con- 
questnm apud | — de sa graco espeetala par assent et accord de 
tout/ seignurs 6apiri[tuels] | — [demarjantz en Irland qila 
reviendront en Engleterre illoeqes | — [nientcjontresteant le- 
statut ent fait Ian du regne norfre dit seignur | — vei/ris in hae 
parte sper raliter providere SuBcepimw* et ponimus | — [nioraii]do 
in protccctunem tuicionem et defensiones noafras spectaltis) 

By this time the letters have become pointed and 
angular ; and through the course of the fifteenth century 
this is the'r general character, with au ever-increasing 
tendency to careless formation. The following is a 
specimen of an ordinary rough hand of the reign of 
Henry V., from an official deed relating to a pledge of 
crown plate, of the year 1415 {Pal. Sac. i. pi. 258). 
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*:f^jSkrtU ^ Os» wWv in*lt? 0,0^ j2^ C^Pv«^ 

sS'p^M^ GtAfi:* <v« ^rt]Ace ^*ii&y?- E\^„,!^ 
|"t^v^ ^P^ wft-m^ 5« ■^f^A' S<^stjtA^ 

— D 1415. 

(Ce t d t ftp t Eld Cou[rtenaj] — | 

Gard d Ld pt^RV t — | present viage as 

part d It Ira — | p t i maundement dez 

le/(r pat[ t ] — | gn p I iii da TreForer den- 

gleterre — | poisnn^ onsemble uj uiice« i i^uarte/'One p/-i8 del) 

Although, however, the letters are roughly formed, 
there is still a certain simplicity in the general character 
of the writing, which later iu the century gives place to 
m.ore elaborate flouriahea and to more fanciful shaping 
of the letters. 

To illustrate the charter-hand of the middle and latter 
part of the century, we must be content to select the 
two following specimens, which mwy serve to give some 
indication of its later development ; but a really adequate 
idea of the changes effected in the course of the fifteenth 
century can only be gaiued by examination of a series of 
docnmenta. 

The first is taken from a lease, in English, oF the year 
1457, written at Canterbury {i'aL Soc. i. pi. 260). The 
old tradition of dotting the y here shows itself in the 
careless little curved stroke which flies above the line 
and 13 quite separated from the letter to which it belongs. 
In the word Payijige in the second line this stroke might 
at first sight be taken to mark the i. 
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®»n»!(ft"v<- ...^"S S*^ jfc* aJW •^«r,» 
SuS ft«ftir SUA (S^Bi<6i5w 9»v™st T^etsSI tD^ 

LEASE. ^A.U. 1457. 

(of annQDciacifiuii of onre laily next comyuge aftir— 1 and 
fully to be enUid I'ayinge yerely tho seid Ali[sandre] — | Suc- 
cessonre in hand . halfe yen; afore . that is to — | next suyinge 
xsiij. 8. iiij d. by evene poreiouna The — | and staves . and 
.Seyie^lothes diiringe tho seid terme^ ] aa of yronnwerlw 
Tymberwerko . and helyng of the) 

The second, in a much more pointed hand, ia from a 
charter of John de Vere, Earl of Oxford, to Notley 
Abbey, granted in 1485 {P,il. Son. i. pi. 260). 

GRANT TO NUTLEV ABBEY. — A.D, 14H5. 

fprfldfc/ara . pi-efato Abbati e( Conventni durante niiii[ori] — | 
nulla proficua terrarwm nee maritagr'nm eiusdem perce- 
perwni— | dedi et c-oncessi ac do et concede pj-rfato Petro 
Abb[ati] — | redditfium reveraionnm et serviciorwrn . ac 
aliorum poaaesaLonu[m] — | niipef do Stoko Lysle in Coraitattt 
UxoBtCTiM . qui de mo — | dictl Will</j«i . et tai:ione minotia 
etattB . lohaani;) 
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It is not the design of this work to pursue the history 
of Latin Palseography beyond the end of the fifteenth 
century; and the examination of the literary hand was 
accordingly broaght to a close when it had reached that 
limit. With regard, however, to the cursive form of 
writing which has just been passed in review and which 
was not superseded by the printing press, as was the 
case with the set literary style, it will not be out of place 
to lay before the reader a few specimens of later 
varieties, among which some were elaborated in certain 
of the law courts and became the styles peculiar to 
those courts. 

The ordinary class of charter or cursive hand in the 
reign of Henry VIII. was a rather coarse development 
of the style of the fifteenth century. The following 
specimen, taken froip an ordinary conveyance of the year 
1530 (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 24,843), mny suffice as an 
iMastratinn. 

P* "^l^C '*"" ^^tf^ v.^,^^ 

DE£D, — A.U. 15-JO. 

(Send Bc Georgio Tajlout omiiia ilia terras te[na«Knta] — | 

— [i]aeen/}a et Biiaientia in Wesci'to in parochia de Dorkyng 

— I — [conc]esaione e/feoffamento Kobnli Borne do Dorky[ng] 

— J — Maydeman aliam vero mtdietatem inde nnpw — J — [up- 
parjentjsac filii et heredis Aiicie nnpcruxoria ineeia[ni] — | — 
prfiilicta terras et lenententu redditM et servida cum suia per- 
t^inontiis]) 
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In most of the English cursive handwriting of tlie 
first half of the eixteenth century a certain heaviness of 
style Wiia the fashion j but at'terwarda this gave place to 
ft lighter and more elegant character, which was fully 
establiahed by the reign of Elizabeth, and was most 
commonly used from that time onwards far into the 
Bevanteenth century, and then gradually toned dowu 
into a form modified by the Italian letters of the ordi- 
nary current hand of tte day. Tbe following specimen 
is taken from a deed of the year 1594 (Brit. Mus., 
Add, Cb. 24,798). 

DEED.— A.D. 1594. 

(To be holden of the Cheefp lorde or lorde* — | Adminiatra- 
tottrs and for every of them, Doth — I att thensealinge 
and deliveryo of these preaeut^s is — ] all and ainguler 
thappurtenaunces in FRe simple w[itliout] — I anil every parte 
thereof to the saide Thomas Tan[ner] — | att all convenient 
tyme or tyiaes within the — ) 

In this hand we hav ' a good fluent style to which 
none of the cursive writing of previous centuries had 
attained in England. In fact the close of the sixteenth 
century may be referred to as tbe epoch of the rise of 
the modern current hand, as distinguished from the 
more slowly written and more disjointed cursive writing 
of the middle ages. 

Lastly, in taking leave of this ordinary style, we 
select a specimen of a form which it assumed early in 
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the seventeenth centai-y, from a deed of the year 1612 
(Brit. Mos., Add. Ch. 24,000). 

])EKD. — A.U. 1G12. 

fliowndes of good and lawful! monv — | himselfe fully satis- 
fied, And therof — | And in consideracion of twoe hunrdred] 
— [ coufirmed, and tiy theasB jtresentea d[oth] — | [A]!! that 
tlie Mannor of Butlers a[cituat.e]— | [MJeauage or Manner 
liowae of Butle[rH]) 

Now to turn to Ihe peculiar official legal hands 
referred to abovs. From the earliest times succeediug 
the Norman Conqueat there were, as we have seen, cer- 
rain styles followed, though not uniformly, for particular 
official documents; aud a series of examples of these 
during the several reigus may be found in the public 
records. But it was not until the sixteenth century 
that a perfected system of pai'ticnlar styles for certain 
courts was finally established. 

Without regarding the class to which has been given 
the name of "secretary,"' and which is in fact the band 
which has been illustrated by the two preceding fac- 
similes, there are two main styles which practically cover 
the varieties enumerated in the special works on the 
subject, viz., the Chancery hand and the Court hand. 
The former was used for records under the great seal; 
the latter was employed in the courts of King's Beucii 
' Wiiglit, Court Sand Beilured, cd. Martin, 18(9, p, lii. 



and Commcm Pleas, for 6ne8 and recoveries, placito, 
etc. These two kiads of writing do not varj very 
materially; both may be described as fanciful render- 
injfs of ihe ordioary law liand. Tlie Cliancery hand, 
of the pattern fuimd in its developed form in the six- 
teoDtb centary, appenrs in an incipient stage in the 
latter part of the fourteeath centnry, and is therefure of 
an earlier origin than the Coart hand, which indeed is 
rather a moditicaLion of tlie Chancery Land itself. It 
will be enough to select one or two examples of each 
Btyle in order to give a general idea of their character. 
First we take a few linea from an exemp UK cation of a 
Chancery decree of the year 1539 (Brit. Mu9., Add, Ch. 
2t},'.169) in illustration of the Chancery hand of the reign 
of Henry VIII. 

otmUc ^ CuccJW «3p fcfic ooiiT-o^UA? <tu^, 

liKKllI'ilbll.A'liON. A.D, 15^39. 

(revencionnm Corone nfw(re quoddam decretum — | — xiiiij 
die Novembris Anno regni dowjni Eet,'i[s] — - | — [reve]ncionu»» i 

Corono bub Et protuiit ibWem quand[ani] — | — [verjba This ] 

Indenture made the— | — the grace of god of Englond and 
Fraunce— | —Englond Betwene Raf Burell doctor in — | — 
[Cjountio o( Leicester of the ooii pnnie niiii) 

Next, an example ia taken from a grant of wardship ■ 

^^ ami marriage of the year 1(518, which itlustratee the J 

^^^^L furm which the hand had assn ued in the rei^a of ^| 
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James I. (Brit Mas., Add. Cli. 28,271), a form 
altogether of the modem tj'pe which coutinued in 
practice to qaite a recent date. 

GEANT' OF WARCSDIP. A.D. 1618. 

(quoii?q«e eadem Maria Gwynet Bxecutor — | — vel haSuerint 
Et hoc absque eompoto seu aIiq[uo]— | — contingat predtc'Mm 
Georgium Gwynet aiite[quaiu]^ | — Maria Gwynet executores 
eivB assignait 3ui — | herediftjis masuulis eiusdem Georgii 
Gwynet tu[nc] — I ^prtseutea damuB c( coDCediraua prefate 
Marie Gwy[nBt]) 

In tbese two examples of the Cliancery liacd it will 
be seen that the chief cbaracteriatic is & fanciful angular 
and upright treatment of the letters wtthont deviating 
from the setting of ordinary writing. 

With the Court haod the treatment \% different. 
While the shapes of the letters (with the exception of 
e, which in this style ia in the circular form} are prac- 
tically the Banie as in the Chancery hand, the cast of 
the writing is quite altered by Isiteral compression, 
which cramps and narrows the letters in an exaggerated 
manner. 

Our first example of the Court hand is of Henry Ylll.'a 
reign, and ia taken from a final concord, or foot of a 
fine, of the year 1530 (Brit. Mas., Add. Ch. 23,539). 
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FINAL CONCORD.— rt. a 1530, 

(Heo est finalJB concordia facia in Garia domi'ni Re^s — ) 
damiai Hibe/*nie a canquestu viceaimo prirao corHm Kobm't[o] 

— I Inter AntoniumWyngfelil Militem lohranjseni Audele[y] — j 
et Kepinaldum Dygby Armigerum deforeienfea de Manc*-i[o] 

— I predicium Muncriunj turn pertinentiis esse Iiis ipaiua 
Humfrifji et) 

Next we select a passage from an exemplification of 
a plea of Elizabeth's reign, dated ic the year 1S78 (Brit. 
Mua., Add. Ch. 25,968). 

wimm|iOT(em»uAifeiSr^ timtf 1)81) ^ 
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(faci( Iifeo consl'ifera/wni eat quod predtciua lonnnjiea Collyn 
reonp«ret I — [inisericordi]a et wiero Et super hoc prediciiia 
lohannes Collyn peti( brei'e | — fTrinitlatia in tres sejttimanaa 
tt cetera Ad quern diem hie | — ^[u]ltimo preterito habere fecit 
prefato lohanni CoU.yn | — [pceaenc]iuw duximiM exemplifi- 
canda In cuius rei testimonium) 

There is practically no great difference in style between 
these two specimens. The latter is perhaps to some ex- 
tent the better hand and abowa a very slight advance 
on the other ; but the forma of the letters are so atereo- 
typed in this class of writing that the space of nearly 
half a century which liea between the two documents 
bas impressed but little trace of change on the later 
one. 

Lastly, to show further how vpry gradual was the 
alteration wrought by time iu the character o£ the Court 
hand, an example is taken from a final concord of the 
reign of Charles II., bearing the date of 16711 (Brit. 
Mu3., Add. Ch. 25,871), nearly a century and a half after 
the date of the final concord above, of the time of 
Henry VIII., with which it is to be comparpd. 




FINAL COKCORD.— A,D. 1673. 



(Hec est finalis Concordia fae(a in Cmia domini — | defenaom 
et ixtera a Conqucsiu vicesimo quinto Cor[nm] — | Willfimfm 
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Yates Generosum et Dinam uxorem eius — | doabtt^ acris terre 
decern acris past are et tribvx — | cam p^tinen^m esse ius 
ip«ius Wille/mi ut ilia que iide[m]) 



The more recent date of this document is to be recog- 
nized by the coarser style of the writing and by the 
broken appearance of the letters, which is effecteJ 
by their more strongly defined angularity. 

The Court hand continued, in practice down to the 
reign of Greorge II. ; the Chancery hand still sur- 
vives in the modern engrossing hands employed in 
enrolments and patents. 




ADDENDA. 



Pagt 49. — A metal pen, about two ioclius long, aliaped 
and stit after the faabion of a quill-peu, was recently 
found by Professor Waldstein in the so-called tomb of 
Ai-istotle at Eretria. — Ninettmnth Gentury, Miiy, 1891. 



Greek Falffiograpby. — Since the nheeta of this volnme 
posaed through the press, Monsienr Omont has published 
fais Facsimilis desplvs anci&na Manuscnts 6recs en onciale 
et en minutcule de la Bibliotheque Nationale du iv' au 
xii' aiecle (Paris, 1892). Among the plates are facsimiles 
of the Codex Sarravianua of the Old Tetitameat, pi. 2 
(referred to above, p. 1 62, 1. 20, as an Octateucb) ; of the 
Codex Ephraenai,pl. 8 (above, p. 152, 1. 19); of the Pauline 
Kpistlea from Mount Athos, pi. 4 (above, p. 154, 1, 1); 
of the Codex Claromontanus, pi. 5 (above, p. 154, I. 22, 
and p. 181, 1. 19); of the Coislin Octateuch, pi. 6 (above, 
p. 1 54, 1. 9) ; of a aeries of MSS, in late uncial writing, 
8th-llth centnries, pi. 8 to 21 (to be added to the lists 
on pp. 157, 158); aud of an Evarigelistarium in large 
ornamental round-uncials of the I2cb century, pi. 22. 

To the MSS. mentioned undfr the head of Greek 
Writing in Western Europe (p. 181) we can now add 
references to the following facsimiiea in M. Omout'a 
series : — Pauline Epistles, in Greek and Latin, the 
Cndex San germ anen sis of St. Petersburg, 9l:h centuiy, 
pi. 5 bis; a Latin-Greek Psalter, Coislin MS. 186, 8th 
century, pi. 7; a Latin-Greek Glossary, MS. Latin 
7t)51, 9th century, pi. 23; and a Psallcr, Ar=eual MS. 
8'107, 9th century, pi. 24. 



Systema of Datinif. — Tt may be of practical use to ndd 
a few words on the di[fk;rent systems observed in dating 
manu&cripts. 

Mediaeral Greek MSS. are dated sometimes by the 
year of the indiction, sometimes by the year of the 
world according to the era of ConBtantioople, sometimes 
by both indiction and year ot" the world. 

The Indiction was a cycle oF fifteen years, which are 
severally styled Indiction 1, Indiction 2, etc., ap to 
Indiction 15, when the series begins afresh. The in- 
troduction of this system is attributed to Coustantiue 
the Great. From the circumstance of the commence- 
ment of the indiction being reckoned varlonsly from 
different days, four kinds of indictions have been recog- 
nized, viz. :— 

i. The Indiction of Constantinople, calculated from 
the 1st of September, a.d 312. 

ii. The Imperial or Ctesarian Indiction (commonly 
used in England and Prance), beginning on the 24th of 
September, a.d. 312. 

iii. The Roman or Pontifical Indiction (commonly 
used in dating papal bulla from the ninth to the 
fourteenth century) , beginning on the 1st of January (or 
the 25th of December, when that day was reckoned as 
the first day of the year), a.d. 313. 

iv. The Indiction used in the register of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, beginning in October. 

The Greeks made use of the Indiction of Constan- 
tinople.' 

To find the indiction of a year of tbe Christian era, 
ndd 3 to the year (because ad. l = Indiction 4), aud 

' Aa independent mnde if reckoning the commpncoment of the 
indictiun ivaa followed in Efrypt under the later Roman Empire. 
The indiGtion there began normally in the latter half of the 
month Pauni, which corresponds to about the middle ot June; 
bnt the actual day of commencement appears to have been Tan- 
able and to have depended upon the ex ict period of the rising of 
the Nile.— Cttia/offue of Greek Papi/ri in the BrHUk Muieam, 
pp. 197, li>8. 
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divide the sum by 15; if nothing remains, the iadictioa 
will be 15 ; if there is a remainder, it will be the number 
of the indiction. But it must not be forgotten that 
the Indictioa of Constantinople begins on the 1st of 
September, and consequently that the last four months 
of a year of the Christian era beloug to the next 
indiction year. 

The year of the Creation of the World waa calculated, 
ficcording to the era of Conatautioople, to be B.C. 5503. 
The first divy of the yearwas the 1st of September. 

To reduce the Mundane era of Constantinopie to the 
Christian era, deduct 5508 from the former for the 
months of January to August ; and 5509 for September 
to December. 

A chronological table, showing the corresponding 
years of the Mundane era, the Christian era, and the 
Indiction, from a.d, 800 to a.d. 1599, will be found in 
Gardthauseu'a Griec/tisehe Palaeographie, pp. 450-459. 



Latin MSS. are dated in several ways: by the year 
of the Christian era or of other eras, by the year of the 
indiction, by the regnal year of the reigning sovereign or 
pontiff, by the year of episcopate, etc. In England it 
was the general practice to date charters and other legal 
documents by the saint's day or festival on which, or 
nearest to which, the deed was executed, and the regual 
year of the reigning sovereign. 

The year of the Christian era, as now observed, ia of 
the same form as the Julian year, which was settled by 
C. Julius Cffisar in A.o.c. 7U8, the first year of the 
system running from the 1st of January to the 31st of 
December, A.u.c. 709. 

The Christian era is according to the calculation of 
Dionysiiia Exiguus (a.d. 533), who reckoned the birth 
of Our Lord, which took place in the 28t.h year of 
Augustas, aa falling in A.o.c. 754, that is, dating from 
the time when the Emperor took the name of Augustus. 
The early Christians, however, placed the birth of Our 
Lord four years eailie:*, calculating the 23lh. year of 
Augustus from the date of the Battle of Actiuui (i.u.o. 
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723), and thus begiaiiing the Christian era in A.u.c. 
750. 

The Dionyaian year is supposed to have conitaenced 
on the 2oth of Marcb. 

But the commencement of the year has been reckoned 
from different days in different countries : — 

In England and Ireland, from the sixth century to 
1066, it was reckoned from Christmas Day, or from the 
25ih of March ; after the Norman conquest to the year 
llo6, from the Ist of Jauaary ; and between 1155 and 
1751, from the 25th of March. 

Jn Scotland, down to the close of 1599, it was reckoned 
from the 25th of March, The 1st of January was the first 
day of the year 1600. 

In France, the year botfan varicnsly in different 
dioceses and districts : on Christmas Day, Easter Eve, 
or the 26th of March. The lat of January first began 
the year in 1564. 

In Germany, the year anciently began on Christmas 
Day. The 1st of January began the year in 15-i'l-. 

In Italy, generally, the year was reckoned from' 
Christmas Day; the Ist of January was adopted in 168U. 
In Tuscany, however, the 25th of March was the first 
day, down to 1751, which commenced with the lat of 
January; and in Venice, before 1522, whan the lat of 
January was altogether adopted, the legal year began 
on the Ist of March, and the civil year on the 1st of 
January. 

In Spain, the year began, in Aragon before 1350 and 
in Castile before 1383, on the 1st of January j and in 
those years and Buhsequently, down to 1566, at Christmas. 
In 1556 the lat of January was adopted. 

In Portugal, the Spanish system was followed before 
1420; and in 1420 and subsequently, down to 1556, the 
year began at Christmas. 

The era of Spain is reckoned from the 1st of January, 
0.0. 38, that is, the year following the conquest of Spain 
by Augustus. This era was adopted in Africa, Spain, 
Portugal, and the South of France. Its use was aban- 
doned in Catatonia in 1180, and in Spain penerally in 
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1 350 and 1383 ; in Portugal, in 1420. To reduce a year 
of the era of Spaia to one of the Christian era it ia 
therefore neceasary to subtract 38 from the namber. 

The Julian calendar was followed down to the 
sixteenth century. The Julian calculation of the solar 
year was 365 days and 6 hours; to be correct, 11 
minutes and 12 seconds should have been added. Con- 
sequently, by the year 15M2 there was an accumulation, 
representing rather more than ten days, unaccounted for. 
In this year, Pope Gregory XII [. reformed the calendar 
and introduced the "New Style." Ten days were 
omitted from the year 1582, viz. from the 5th to the 14th 
of October, inclusive, the 5th being counted as the 15th. 
The Gregorian calendar was generally adopted in Rouiao 
Catholic countries at once, or within a few years; in 
Protestant countries it was generally adopted to begin 
in the year 171)0, in some at a later period, aud in 
England not till 1751. In countries under the Greek 
Church the "Old Style" of the Julian calendar is still 
followed. 

By Act of Parliament of 24 George II., 1751, "An 
Act for regulating the Commencement of the Year and 
for correcting the Calendar now in use," the practice of 
commencing the legal year on the 25th of March was 
discontinued, and the 1st of January was adopted ; and 
the Gregorian calendar took the place of the Julian. 
The year 1751, which had commenced on the 25th of 
March, was brought to a close on the 31st of December. 
The year 1752 began on the next day, the Ist of 
January, aud ran to the 3Ist of December, but was 
reduced by 11 days in the month of September, by 
omittiog the nominal 3rd to the 13lh, and calling the 
day after the 2nd the 14tb. 

The reason why eleven days were now omifted instead 
of ten, as in the year 1582, is that the " New Style " re- 
quired that every hundredth year which is not a fourth 
hundredth should be counted as au ordiniiry year and 
rot as a Leap-year, the first year to be so treated being 
1700, in which the 29th of February was unwritten. 
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The year 1800 being the second hundredth year so 
treated, the " New Style " diflTers to the amount of twelve 
days from the " Old Style '* in the present century. 

Full particulars of the various systems of dating will 
be found in Sir H. Nicolas's Chronology of History, and 
in J. J. Bond's Handy-Booh of Exiles and Tables for veri- 
fying Datss. 
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Leyden, 1843, 1885, 4to. 
Will^ken (U.), Ta/eln mr aelteren griechischen Palanographie, 

Leipzig and Berlin, 1891, fo!. 
Mahaffy (J. P.), On the Flinders- Pntrie Papyri [Koyal TrisU 

Academy, Cunningham Memoirs, no. viii.], Dublin, 1891, 

4lo. 
Mitthdhmgen aus der Sammlang der PainjntH Ertliertog 

Rainer, Vienna, 1886, etc., in progreaw, ful. 
Papjrus Krzherzog Earner: FHhrer durcli die AuKglellung, 

YiennFi, 1892', 8vo. 
Sabas, Specimina Pdlaeographica cudicum Graccorum et Slavo- 

nicoram, Moscow, 1863, 4to. 
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Wattenbach (W.), Schrifltafdn zwr Geaahifhte der gncrhinchen 

Schrijf, Berlin, 18. 6-7, fol. 
"Wattenbacli (W.), Scripturae Graecae Specimina, ^eilin, 18S3, 

fol. 
Wsttenbacli (W.) and Velsen (A. yon), Erempla Codicum 

Gi-a<icorum Hlterin minuhCuHs gcriptorum, Heidelbery, 1878, 

fol. 
Omont (H.), Facsimiles dex plus anciens ManuscriU Grec» 

eti wiciale et en minugcule lie la Sibliofh'fque Nationale du 

iv' an xiir »ticle, Paria, 1892, fol. 
Omont (H,), Fammileg det Manutcnts Orers date* de la Sib 

liolkiqve Nationale du ise" au xiV bUele, PariB, 1890, 

fol. 
Omont (H,), Facgimilen dei Maniigerita Grecs de» xif et xoi' 

aiedes reproduitg en pliotolilhographie d'apria let origi- 

naux de la Bibliothique Nationale, Paris, 1 887, 4to. 
Martin (A.), Facsimiles de» Manuscrits Orecg iVEtpagne, graves 

d'apri* let photographies de Charles Gruux, 2 vols., Paris 

18yi,8vo. and atlas. 
Lehinann (O.), Die iachijip-nphiKlieti Ahf.iinitngen der griech 

iselien Hartdsehriften, Leipiig, 1880, 8vo. 
Allen (T. W.), Noie» on Ahbi-eviatiom in Greek Manuserijpts, 

Oxford, 1889, 8vo. 



Miibillon (J.), De Re Diphmatica, Paris, 1700, fol. 

Tasaitt and Touatain, Benedic tinea, Noumau Traile de 

Diplomatique, 6 vols., Paris, 1750-IT65, 4to. 
Kopp (U.), Palaeographia Oritica, 4 voIh,, Mannht-im, 1817- 

1829, 4to. 
Wailly (N. de), Elcinente de PaUographie, 2 vols., Paris, 

1838, 4to. 
Delisle (L.), Melanges de PaUograpMo et de Dihliographie, 

Paria, I881J, 8vo. and atlas. 
"Wattenbach (W.), Anleiiung zur laieiniieken PaJaeograpliie, 

4th ed., Leipzig, 188G, 41o, 
Chasaimt (A.), Faleographie dee Chartes et des Manuscrits du 

xi' au xoii' sihde, 8th ed., Paris, 1885, 8vo. 



J 



L 
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Pron (M.), Manuel de PaVogrcipliie Laliiie H Fran^aii'e, Pnria, 

1«91, 8vo. 
Liloria (A.), CumjimvUn ileUe IrzioHi teoriro-pratie-he di I'uleo- 

ijTofia 9 Uiplumatica, I'adua, 1870, 8yo, and atlaa. 
Amilt (W.), Schriftlaj'eln twit Geh-attrk bei Vorlesungen, 

Berlin, 1874 (3nd. e<l., 187fi). 187S, fol. 
Petti (G. H.), Schri/tla/dn zum Gehrauch lid diplomatischen 

VorleiW'jm, Hmiover, 1844-1869, fol. 
Wattenbach (W.) and Zangemeiater (C), Bxempla Codiciim 

Latinoi'un litttrii ruajasculit tcriptorum, Heidelberg, 

1876, 1879, fol. 
Champollion-Fi^jeac (A.), PaK'oyrapliie des Cliissiqves Lating, 

Purie, 18.9, fol. 
Ciiattikin (E.), Piil-ograpkie ilet Clansij"'^ LaliiM, Paris, 

1684, etc., in progress, lol, 
Zaiigemeister (C), Inscriptiimes pariefariae Pompeianas [in 

Coq'w Imeri}'tit.num Laiivarum, voL iv.], lierlin, 1871, 

fnj. 
Itlussmnnn (J, Y.), LiMlus Aurariu* sine Tabulae Ceratae, 

Leipzig, 1841, 4io. 
Momniseo (T.), ItiEtrumenla Dacira in idbulu ee^-aiig eon- 

fCT'pIn aliaqfie aimilia [in Corpus iTtscriptioiium Latina- 

rum, vol. Hi., part 2], Berlin, 1873, foL 
Pelra (G. ile), Le Tavnfette Cerate di Pom.pei [in Atti ilejla 

R. Aecademia. dd Lineti, series ii., vol. iii., part 3J, 

Rome, 1876, Svo. 
Mnrini (G.), / Papiri diploma/in, Rome, 1305, fol, 
Choiupollinn-rigeac (A.), Chartes et ManuscriU tur papyrus de 

la Bibliotlieque Rationale, Paris, 1840, fol. 
Letionne (J. A), D'pHmes et Chartes de I'Spoque Merovin- 

tjienne sur papyrus el sur velin, Paris, ia45-18CG, fol. 
TarJif (J.), Archioes de I'Empire; Paaimile de Chartea et 

Dipldmes Mirovingiem et CarlueitigiuTu, Pur is, 1U6C, 

foL 
I)clisle (L.), Le Cabinet dee ManuifcTite de la BibHothiquo 

Nationale, 3 vols, and plates, Paris, 186S-1881, fol 
Album Paleogi'aphigue avec des notice/ explicativei par la 
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SotUii de VEcoU df.s Charles, ed. L. Delisls, Paris, 1887, 

fol. 
Ziecueil de Fae-eimUee H Vusaje de I'Ecole dta Charljs, Paris, 

1880, etc., in progreas, iol. 
Mus4e des Arehieet Dipariementales, I'aria, 1878, fol. 
Dolisle (L.), Etudea PdliograpMifuea et Bistoriquen but wn 

papynu du vi"' tUcle renfmnant d-es hamilieg de St. Avit 

et des ecrits de St. Augunlin, Geneva, 18B6, 4to. 
Delisle (L.), Notice sur un ManvtcHt MSrovingien conienant 

des fragments d'Eugyppius, Paris, 1875, fol, 
Delisle (L.), Notice sur un Manuscrit Meroviryien de la Bib- 

liothcqtie d'Epinal, Paris, 1678, fol. 
Delisle (L.), Notice sur un Manuscrit Merovingien de la Bih- 

liotlii^B Soyale de Belgique [io Notices et Extraits des 

MSS., tome xxxi.], Paria, ISSi, 4to. 
Duliale (L.), Notice mr un Manuscrit de VAhhaye de Luxeuil 

[in Notices et Exii-aiti des MSS., tome xxxi.j, Paris, 1886, 

4to, 
Delisle (L.), Memoire sur I'Ecole caVi^aphiqve de Tours an 

i3f Steele [in Memoires de I'Academie dee Inscriptiom, 

tome xxxii.], Paris, 1885, 4to. 
Delisle (L,), MSmoire sw d'anciens Saeramentaires [in Me- 

moirea de I'Academie des Inecriptiont, tome xxxii J, Paris, 

1885, 4to. 
Delisle (L.), L'Evangeltaire de Saint Vaast d' Arras et la 

Calligraphie Franco Saxoime du inf si'tcXe, Paris, 1868, 

fol. 
Sickel (T.), Monumenin Graphica medii tB"i ex architis et 

bibliotheeis Imperii Aitetriaei collecta, i vols,, Vieniiaj 

1858-1882, 4to. and atlas. 
Sickel (T.), SelirifUafeln nws dem Nacldasse von U. F. von 

Eopp, Vienna, 1870, fol. 
Syliel {H. von) and Sifkel (T.), Kaiterurhiiiden in A bbildungen, 

Vienna, 1880, etc., in progress, 4to. and atlas. 
Pflugfc-Harttung (J, von), Speeimina seJecta Ch'irlarum Pon- 

tifii-um RomanoTum, Stuttgart, 1885-1887, fol. 
Monaei (M,), FaesimiU di aniichi Manoncrittt, Home, 18S1-3, 

foL 



Paleography. 

Monaci (E.) and PaoU (C), Archivio Paleografico Ifaliaiio, 

two series. Home, 1862-189U, fol. 
Foacaid (C), La Sa-Hltira in Italia sino a Carlomagno, Milan, 

1888, fol. 
Bihliofheca Casinermi, ed. L. Tosii, 4 vols., Moate-cnssino, 

1873- 1881), in progress, 4to. 
Tabularium Caeineniie, 2 vols., Monte-cassino, 18S7, 1891. in 

progress, 4 Co. 
Paleof/rqfia Artisfica dt Moatecassino, Moate-cnssino, 1876, 

etc., in progress, fol. 
Codex Diplomaticus Cavensis, ed. M. Morcaldi, 6 vols., Naples, 

1873, etc., in progress, 4to. 
Ewald (P.) and Loewe (Q.), Exempla Seripturae Visigoticae, 

Ileidtlberg, 1883, fol. 
Rodriguez (C), Biblintheoa Unlverial de la Polygraphia Ettpo' 

nola, Madrid, 1738, loj. 
Merino (A.), Escuela Pahographiea, Madrid, 1780, fol. 
JIuiios y Bivero (J.), PaleograHa yisigoda, Madrid, 1881, 

Factimiles of National Manusei-ipis of Enjlaad (Ordnnnfio 

Survey), ed. W. B. Sanders, 4 parts, Southauiptou, 1S65- 

18138, foL 
Facsimiles of National Matiuecripls of Scotland (Ordannce 

Survey), ad. C. Lines, 3 parts, Southampton, 1867-1871, 

fol. 
Facsimiles of National Mantmcripts of Ireland (Ordnance Sur- 
vey), ed. J. T. Gilbert, 4 pjrts (in 5 voU.), Dublin and 

London, 1874-1864, fol. 
Faesimiles of Ancient Charters in the British Museum, ed. 

E. A. Bund, 4 parts, London, 187:M878, 4to. and fol. 
Fac«imili:s of Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts (Ordnance Survey), 

ed. W. B. Sanders, 8 paits, Southampton, 1878-1884, fol, 
Skeat ( W. W.}, Twelve Facsimiles of Old English Maniacripte, 

Oxford, 1892, 4to. 
Waltber (J, L,), Lexicon Diplomaiienm abhreviaiioneB mjU 

lahai-um et vocum .... exponem, Giittingen, 1747, 

fol 
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Monimsen (T.). Notarum Latercidi [in Keil's Grammatici 
Latini, vol. iv.], Leipzig, 1864, 4to. 

Chassant (A.). Dictionnaire des Ahreciatious Latines et Fran- 
Raises, 5th ed., Paris, 1884, 8vo. 

Wright (A.), Court-Hand restored, ed. C. T. Martin, London, 
1879, 4to. 

Martin (C. T.), The Record Interpreter, London, 1892, 8vo. 

Nicolas (Sir H.), The Chronology of History [in Lardner's 
Cabinet Cydopsedid], London, 1845, 8vo. 

Bond (J. J.), Handy-Book of Rules and Tables for verifyimj 
Dates, London, 1869, 8vo. 



Full lists of palseographical works, Greek and Latin, will bo 
found in the Introductions by Monsieur Omont to his Fao 
similes des Manuscrits Grecs dates de la Bihlioth^que Nationale 
and by Monsieur .Delisle to the Album Paleographique ; and a 
series of articles on palseographical publicatious which annually 
appear have been written by Professor Waitenbach in the 
Jahresbericlite der Geschichtswissenschaft since 1879 (IL Jahr- 
gang). 



INDEX. 



A. 



Abbreviations. See Contrac- 
tions. 

Abu-Simbol, Greek inscription 
at, 9. 

Accents, Greek system, 71, 72 ; 
Latin, 74. 

Actium, Battle of, poem on, 186. 

JElian, MS., 180. 

^thelstan. King of England, 
charter df , 252. 

^tbelwold. Bishop of Winches- 
ter, benedictional of, 267. 

Albarnas Major (Verespatak), 
in Dacia, tablets from, 24, 26, 
20t. 

Alcuin, Abbot of St. Martin's of 
Tours, assists in the reform of 
writing in Prance, 233. 

** Alexandrinns " codex, 151. 

Alphabet: Egyptian, 1-4; Greek, 
1, 5-9; Latin, 9-11; Phceui- 
cian, 5-7 ; Setnitio, 3-9. 

** Amiatinns *' codex, 194, 245. 

" Ancren Biwle," MS., 288. 

Apocalypse, commentary on, 
226. 

Apostrophe, 72, 73. 

Arabs, their manufactare of 
papyrus, 31 ; of paper, 43. 

Atcus^ a folded sheet, 63. 

Aristophanes of Byzantium, his 
system of punctuation, accents, 
etc., 70-72. 

Aristotle, MS. of the "Constitu- 
tion of Athens," 113, 140. 

"Armagh, Book of," 242. 

Arixivus^ a pen-knife, 53. 

Artemisia, papyrus of, 119. 

A«:syrians, their clay tablets, 14, 
18 J their use of p ipyras, 28. 



Asterisk, 75. 

Atramentariumy an ink-stand, 51. 

Atramentumf ink, 50. 

Auction -sales, ^^axen tablets 

relating to, 25. 
Aagnstine, St., his writing 

tablets, 22; MSS., 223, 260, 

261,282. 
Avesbury, Robert of, MS., 2Sl. 
*' Ayenbite of Inwyt," MS., 289. 



B. 



" Baaklam and Josaphat," MS.. 

172. 
" Bankes Homer," 127. 
Bark of trees, as a writirg mate- 
rial. 13. 
Basil, St., MS., 165. 
Bath, leaden tablet found there, 

17. 
Beatus, presbyter, commentary 

on the Apocalypse, 226. 
Bede, MSS., 249, 260, 289. 
Bible, Latin terms for, 55 ; early 

vellnm MSS., 61 ; various 

MSS., 156, 157, 194, 195, 202, 

245, 266, 273, 289. 
Bibliotheca. a Bible, 5.'>. 
^i^KoSf $i$\ioy, a book, 54, 55, 

60. 
Blastares, Matthew, MS., ISO. 
Bokenham. Osbern, MS., 292. 
Bologna, leaden plates uued for 

writing there, 17. 
Book. See Roll. 
*' Boustrophedon '* writing, 9. 
Breathings in Greek MSS., 71, 

72. 
Bronze, as a writing material, 17. 
Bulls, papal, 295-297. 



Calamus, KiUauai, B reeii-p 



CanoDB, 
SBt. 



EDoleBiBstioal, 



S. of, 



CttDttrbary, school of writing at, 
841, 245; UB. rriim, 247. 

CspltHl letters, detinicion of, 
117. See Palreography, Latin. 

Capia, cists, a ohegc for rulls, 
57- 

Carotina, n CarlorinKian, writ- 
ing. 233. 

CsrtbBge, 1 Baden plates found 
there, 16. 

"Onsati oontract," a papyraa, 
137. 

Datoh-worda in qnires. fi2. 

Cedar oil, TiEo of. for rolls, 57. 

Cera, waxen tablets, 20, 

■> Chad, St., Gospels of," 2 10. 

Chanoery-haDda : paoal, 2f)4- 
297 i imperial, 297-300j Eng- 
lish. 316-317. 

Charlemagne, reform of writinu 
in his reign, 2j3j deed of, 
2!)3. 



Charta bomhyano 
., 44. 



ingafthe 



I 3 

Oh 



Charta,, x<tf^W, papjraa, 21. 
X<KTlar, a leaf of a MS., 63. 
Chanoer, MB., 292. 
Childabart III., charter of, 227. 
Chitiese, their early aaeof paper, 

43. 
DhronioloB: Anglo-flaion, 254, 

aS7i ■'Grahdes Chroniquee," 

277; Eogliah history, 278. 
^^vBi, the qDanUtieB of Byllables, 

72. 
ChroDologioal notes, US. of, 



t. John,MS3., 1G6, 



•ro. " Db aapablina," 103. 
Mniu, a pricker, 53. 
r, as a nritinif material, 14. 
mthes, the Stoic, his writinf 



Cndex 



coad^i), 



lok, 61 i 



deacription of, 60-62 ; 

codices in Bom a, 61. 
CndUiUi. small tableta, 21. 
Colon, length of, 81. 
Colaphoni, 66. 

papyri, 



5S; 



I oo(iicefl,64. 



3.. 2T3. 

Jomma, length of, 83. 

jonatantine the Groat, tbII' 
MSS. written for, 37. 

^onstantiue V., (ragmeot ol 
letter of, 33. 

Joarraotiona and abbrevlatio 
Greek, B>i-D8 ; early period 
88; two ayatems, 88, f 
apeoial aizna, 92-96 ; Latin] 
96-104; early sjatem, 96-i(8 
medisBval Bystem, 99-10* 
general signs. 99-101 ; apeoixl 
signs, 101, 103; ojiiTeDtiaaal 



56- 



1, 102. 
., the tip of B 






msrlta of, 74, 75. 

Court-hand, in legal docnmenfa, 
315, 317-320. 

Croyland abbey, deed of, 309. 

Cryptography, 85. 

CuHellus, a pen-knife, 53. 

Carsive writing : oursive fonna 
of Greek lettera in papyri, 
144-U8; Borain onrsivB, 203- 
216 ; furms of ietters, 205, 206, 
2L3, 214, 21.'); mediteial 
foreign, 2(I3~30I ; medjsral 
English, 301-3:^. 

CyDBfialf, King of Ueroia, 
charter of, 249, 

CyproB, Phoenician in script ion 
from, 5; imprecatory leaden 
tablets from, 16. 



D. 


Norman conqneat, 2I4-S5S-, 




early foreign school, 244, 245j 


Dicli. waieu tabletH Trom, 21, 


native northern school, 245 j 


26, 204. 


looai BtyiBB, 2t0-2.il ; foreien 


Dalmatia, charm od lead from. 


inflannoa, 253 ; medirairBl MSS. 




206-270. 273, 274, 276, 278, 


Damasoaa, a centra of paper 


230-282, 2S-1-293 ; oncBive or 


eon,mBrce. 43. *^*^ 


oh»rtpr-band and court-baud, 


Dating of MSS., Pj-Btema of, 322- 


301-320. 


33li. 


EnninB, invention of ahortband 


a*ATDI, 3fA.T/0f, itATliiOl-, tablflB, 


Bignfl attributed to. 84. 


20. 


Ephraem, St., M-(., 167. 




h.,., a meaBured line of writing 


133. 


78. 


SmadTTj,, a pricker, 53. 


Ereohlhantn, at Athens, memo- 


Di^reeiB. n.arka of. 73. 


randa of acconntB. IS, 28. 


tiacTToMi, a dWidinK cmma, 72. 


isx<L'„s6\\,oy. the last leaf of a 


" Dimma, Book of," 2U. 


papyrnarolI,31. 


DiQRcocidea, MS., ir>3. 


Euclid, MS.. IfiS. 


SupflifKu, papyroB, 38i akinn. 3j. 


En^yppiua, MS.. 232. 


SiiAfi, a paraRraph mark, 6 !, 




Diploma, a folded eheer, 6i. 




Hiptycha, dnf^Uc^a, aUTux"! 


veil nm, 35. 


aiS-po., a two-leaf tablet, 20. 


EnripidpB. fragmcntfl of plays, 


Dira, impreoatioQB, on lead, 16. 


na, 120. 


Diatiactiaaes, markH of pnaotua- 


Euthaliua of AleiBLdria, hlB 


tion, 70. 


arichonietrical arrangamenta ia 


Doduna. orBcnlar leadoQ plates 


the Dibie, 80, 82. 


foQDd there, 16 




'■Durham Book." See Lindia- 


Kxclamantea, catch-words. 62. 


fatue Gospela. 


Explicit, derivation of, £9. 




"Eioltet" rolls, 60. 


H. 


F. 


KnwAED I,, King of England, 


Fticcus. Albinna, MS.. 220. 


chirtar of, 307. 


Foiium, ipiKhoy, the leaf of a 


Edward II., King of England, 


oodei, 63. 


writ of Privy Saal, 308. 


Poi'uiwr, a chest for tqUb, 57. 


lyxa-eri^i', iok, 50. 


France: ancient and rr.ediieval 


Guypciana, ancient : their alpha- 


MSS., 259-263, 263, £70, 275, 


bot, 1-4 ; their dbb of linen as 


276, 277, 284. 


a writing material, 14 ; of 


FrnntM, the edgei of a r. 11. 56. 


potsherdB, 14 ; of wooden 


Pnlda, MsS. ooLiueutedn-itb,lU4, 


lablelB, 18, 19 J of papyraa. 


2b i. 


27; of Bkiofl, 34; of red ink. 




51; their ujaBufacLOre of papy 


G. 


roB, 30-33. 




tlXV'ip"!', •WtJTOI', ^kJAIJHO, 


Cthfrinos. JflsQnires. 


4itl\7,ua, a roll, 64, 65. 


Germanioua, charms oBed to 


itiifvWa'paplii, OBtracism with 


destroy him, 16. 


learea, 13. 


Germany: mediteve] MSS., 264, 


England ; writing before the 


283. 


h_ 


d 



p 


v^m 


IH^V 






"HarriB " Iliad, I2«; "BaDkea" H 




B7. 


Iliad. 137, Iliad on papyraa, ■ 




7Xuitri/i, ykiipiftr, B pen-knire, 


V±-J ) MS. of the O'lyBBe^. 177. 1 
HomiliBB, MSS,, 230, 27a; 267. 1 




Gnld. »B ft writing mstirial, 15 ; 


Horane. MS., -ila. 1 




usa wciIinBflaid,fil, 53. 


Hoepitallera, charter of, 304. I 




OospelB, MSS.: early Irish. 238 ; 


Hyper idea, orations of. on 




"Kells." 239, "St. Cimd." 


papyrng. 60, 110,111,123. 




240: ■■MaoR8eol,"2ili ■' Ar- 


Hyphen, 67, 72. 




m«eW 243; •'MaoDarnan," 


SiocT.-,,!^, a mark of pnnctmt 






tion, 70. 




' CmitBrbnry," 247 1 " Lo- 






th«r," 25B. 






Graffiti, wall-BoribUinKi, 16, 203, 






806, 207. 


luPESIAL Chsaoery, writing aaad 






in, 297-300. 




Otaphiarim, ypaf luB^mj, a pen- 


Impreoationa. on lead, 16. 




bui. *9. 


rncaujdun, ink, 50. 




Oi-aDdiuni, -ypiirftar, a writlDC 


IndflB, a book-label. 39, 57. 




implBn.ei.t,48. 


Ink, varieties and mateciala, 50; 




Greece ; history of the Greek 


TBTiona eolonra, 51. 




alphabet, 5-9; antiqaitj o( 


IreUnd : hUtory of writing in, 




«ritii.g in. 115; hbb nt tahlete 


23l!-2t4i omamentMion of 




by the Greeki., 19, 23, 2* i of 


MSS.. 239, 240; influenoa ..f 




papyroB, 28; of Bkiag, 35; 


Irish writing abroad, 2 13, 241. 




Ureeb M8S.. 119-180. 


laidore, St..MB-. 22-1. 


I 


Giegoiy, Pupe, MSS., 229, 268. 


Italy 1 mediB.al MSS., 272,270, 




H. 


J. 




II*l,y-FNClAl, writing. SeePaliBO- 


Jkbouk, St.,1iia denunciation of 




graphj, Latin. 


snmptnonBM3S.,4)j woitiuf. 




Harnieoopoolos, Conatantine, 


a33, 283. 




MSS., 174, 179. 


Jesna Christ, forma of contrM- 




"HarriiH(.mBr,"121. 


tioD of the name, 102. 






Jews, their nee of akina aa a 




2 r9. 


writing mnterial. 34. 




Henry II.. King of England, 


John Till., Pope, Arab protocol 




charter of, S03. 


ioabnllof, 32; bull, 295. 




Henry IV., King of England, 


John, King of England, charter 




charter of, 3i0. 


of, 3U3. 




Hercnlaneoin, papyri found there, 


JncanduB, L. CEBoiliua, tablets 




113, their tre>.Cment, 114. 


f„uud in hia house at Pomp ii. 




H(rod..B, MR., 113. 1k8. 


2S. 




Uerudotna, MS., 174. 


Justinian, Pandaote, 1L(8, 199. 




Heaiod, hia works written on 






lead, 16. 






Hilary, St., MS., 201. 


K. 




Homer : linee from the Iliad on 






a board, 19 ; tradition of copy 


KaraBnLTiv, a oolamn of writing, 




of the Iliad on purple Tellnra. 


58. 




40; pipjri of the liiiid, 10:) j 


■'Kell.i, BooVnf."2W. 






. 



Index, 





Kent, oarljotarter, 251. 


MannapriptH, Hats of, ■eto. j 




((pal, the tip of an nnibilione, 


Greek tablets, 19, :i3. 21 1 




56. 


Gree^ aud Latin niedia>?nl 




EiliaD, St., GospeiB of. Z37. 


MSS. on papyrus, 33, 84; pnr- 




Kivti&aftt, purple iuk. 51. 


ple and gilded vellnm KSS., 




Kft-TTj, K\^Mti%, a, ohfiSt for rolla. 


40-43; early paper MSS., 45 j 




67. 


a red ink MS.. Bl ; MSS. writ- 




KiKHuo* ^iKixioo, red irlt, 61. 


ten io gold, 52 ; MSS. written 




■DpBiAiDu, a brnah fur writiug with 


ia many colomns, 04, 0i ; 




flnidfto1d,4'. 


palimpaestB, 77 j MSS. with 




Kotfauit, a p»rBgrnpb-mBrk, 63 


Btiuhometrioal memoranda, 78, 




Kvi\aniAiPSas, lead for ruHDg, 


61; lacbygrapbioai MSS., S3, 




• S3. 


84, 85 ; Greek papyri, 107-116 ; 




HuMwifnt, a roll, 54. 


earliest Greek oarsiTO pap/ri, 
131; Grtek MSS. in early 
Qiciala, 153-154, 321 ; late, 157, 




L. 


IGliwritCeQinWesternBuFopa. 




Lear, as a writi'nft ointerial, 16, 


ISl. 182, 3il; Latin MSS. in rus- 




17 t for rnlirg. 53, 58. 


t!o oapitala, 188, 18!( j in miied 




LeaTBS of trees, aa a writing 


unoiala and minnscnlea, l!t7. 




material, 12; nsed for oatra- 


199, 200 i in haU-nnoials, 200. 




Diam and for charma, 13. 


201; in Roman ouraiva, 215; 






in English halfnnoials, 247 i 




Utters (epistles), tablets used 


AnglO'Saxun MSS. in foreign 




for.aii process of aealiug and 


style, 233. 




opening, 22 j late eiamplea ou 


Msrtyrology, 225. 




tablets, 2i. 


Maaaa, Miohael de, MS.. BStt 




Lih'T, Ubelliii, a papjma roll, 54. 


Mathemttioal treatise, 155. 




55 i a oodei, 60. 


Manriliaa, St., life of, 266. 




Lime-tree, tho iuner bark as a 


Moximin, tbe joaoger. Lis MS. 




writlDg materia], 13. 


of Homer, 40, 




" Lindialarna GoapalB," 216, 


Maiimns, St.,MS.. 216. 




Linia, aliDeofwriiini;, »»■ 


^^Aov, ink, 50. 




Linen, as a writing material, 






14. 


Men«,am, 176. 




Linum, Xhar, a thread to faaten 


Moroia, handwriting of, 249, 




tablet*, ai. 


250. 




Livy, MS., 193. 


Meroringian wntins, 2;6~333. 




Uy^,, a difisioa of a work, 


Mcsha, King of ilotb, record..! 




56. 


his wars on the ■■ Muabite 




Lombard io writing, 218-222. 






L..thair, Kmperor, bis MS. of the 


Minium' red ink, 51. 




GoapulB, 25'J. 


Minasonle letteia, deRnitioo of, 

117. 8BePalffiiigr,.phy. 
Miraclesof the Virgiu, 2S4. 




M. 


" Muabite atone," 6. 

^6\iBi'>!. K<-,\oTtpi,: or Tp-^xi'". 




" MacDdhnak QospeU," 242. 


!eud tor rnlin^. 53. 




"MacRegi'l Goapels." 241. 


ui\vBS^s, a plummet, 53. 




"Mailbrighro Go.-pels," 243. 


Monaatio rules, 2i2. 




MRJuscule ieiCeia, deHaitiuQ of, 






117. 


■ J 


k 







N. 


cnptala, 183-190; iqllBre and 




rustic cspitals, ISl; age of 


W»iH«LiNDs; medieval M3S.. 


earlieat MSS. in rustic letters. 


866, !8i. 


187 ; writing in nnoiala, 19ft- 


Niiu*. & chert for rolla, 57. 


195 i in railed nnciala and 


Jfr^rraa, a rnler, 53. 


mionscnlea, IttB-BODi in hatf- 


Korwich, Bishop of, ohartBr of, 


nnoiala, 200-202; Roman cur- 


30B. 


■sive writing, 203-216; forma 


Xetat Juri), leeul abbreviationa, 


of cnraire letters. 205. SOA, 


97. 


213-213; writing in rainna- 


Jioiiacula, ao eraaing knife, S3. 




NumeralB : Greek, two ByaMmi, 


wriiing, 218-222; Viaigo.hio 


]04; frBOiii.ne, 103 1 B. man, 


writing, Saa-226 ; MeroTingian » 


103 ) Atabic, 106. 


writing, 226-233; the Caro- 




lioe reform, 233; Irish writing, 
23l>-Z44; tbe ronnd hand, 237- 




0. 


241; iho pointed hand. 241- 




243; English writing before 


Ofcelu., a mark for dislinotioo. 


the Norman oonqneBt, 244-S56[ 


75. 


the round hand, 24% 247 ; the 


OcoloTc, JT8.. 3iil. 


pointed land, 248-352; medi- 


i^fgKi,, tlicli or kDob of a roll, 


eval writing in books, 257-295; 


£6. 


of the ninth century, 259-261, 




21'4; of the tenth centnry. 


nracles. on lead, I& 


261-263, 267 ; of the eleventh 


Origen, MS., 271. 


oantary, 265,266, 268; of the 


OBiraciem, wiih leaves, 13 i with 


twelfth oentnry, 369-271; of 


poteherdB, 14, 13. 


the thirteenth century, 21Z- 


Oeliaka, 14. 


273 ; of the fourteenth eemury. 


0»f<-rd, Earl of, charter of, 312. 


27^-279, of the Bfteenlh oen- 




tury, 279-285; MSS. in the 




Ecgiiah tongne, 2S5-2S2 j 


P. 


mediiETal cur.ivo wriing, 293- 




301 i writing of the Papal 


Panula, the wtappec of a roll, 39, 


Chancery, 3y4-297 ; of the 


56. 


Imperial Chancery, 297-300; 


PagiM, a column ofwritmg. 68, 


origin of modtm writing in 


Palfcographj. Greek ; divieiora 


Western Enrope, 300; the 


Of, 116; Ibe book-hftod in 


Euglish mi-diffival charter- 


pnpjri, Il8-U0i coreiTo writ- 


hand, 301-312; later legal 


ing in papyri, 130-U8 ; forme 


wriling :il3-.S2J; Chanoerv- 


of OarsiTe letters, 144-148; 


haud, 315-317; Court hand. 


nncial writing in vellum MSS., 


315, 317-320. 


Ha-lS8i clBaaeS of mediKtal 


Palermo, papyms grown (here, 




29. 


TetmliBiumi. 163-165 ; oodicea 




TetoBCi, 165-170 J codices te- 


Pamphilus of Ctesxrea. reUnm 


' oeutiorea, 17CH76; codicea 


MSS. in his library, 37. 


' norelli, 176-181; Greek writ- 


Pandecfri, aBible. 3S. 


ing in Weatern Europe, 181, 


Pftpil chancery, wriLingnaed in. 


182 ; Greek letters need in 


294-297. 


Latin bignatnreB, 182. 


Paper. hiBtory of, 43-17; medi- 


Palccographj, liatin : writing in 


ssYfil names, 43; introdaotinn 




^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 



Index. 



into Europe, i3 ; malerfalB, 44 j 




manufaocnre in Enrope, 1 ., 46 j 


punctoation, 70. 


water-mackB, 17- 


Putnherda, aa a writing material. 


P.pjras : deBotipCion of tlie plani, 


14. 


a7; ancient Egyptian papjrua 


" Priaae papyrus, " 4. 28. 


rolls, 28; prioo of tbe writin)i 


i>Put6k„K\bk. the aret ebeet of a 


n,alerial aC Athens. 28, in.- 


pspjrusroll, 31. 


ponation to Roma, 3H, 2a i 


PtaltDra, 156, 173, 232, 27B, SPl. 


in ana fact nre, 30-33 i vftrietif a, 


Ptah-Hotep, precepts of, 4. 


3:i, 33; late nsa, 33,34; papj- 


Ptolomj. Mrf., 178. 


rnfl in hook-torm, 34, 63. 


PiigiUuTes, small tablets, 21. 


FapyrneMSS., Greek'. diBooveneB 


iri,KTi6r, iruffgt, a tablet, 20. 


in Egypt, 107-113 ; at Uercu- 


PuHCTiirmf, a pricker, 53. 


lanenm, 113, 115, U8S. writ- 


Pnnctnation, systems of, 67-71. 


ten in OEpitala and nnciBls, 


Porpleyullnm. SeeVellaoi. 


118-1391 in onraivB letlera, 


Futeaa, a cheat for rolls, 57. 


J30-H8; Latin M9S., 34. 




irBpii7(mfiii, a di»idii,g-Btroko, 




68. 


Q- 


ParacrspbB. Sff. Toit. 




Parcbino,.t. Se« Vellam. 


Qi'aternin, a quire of four sheets. 


PauBnaias, W& , 178. 


63. 


Pen, early QBeuf, 49, 321. 


qm:tapUcfi, a five-leaf tablet. 


PeniciUut, penicuius, a brush to 


no. 


apply flnid gold, 49. 


Qoires, arraagem nt of, 62, 63. 


Penlaplyeha, ttrrdnuxa, a fisB- 


QiiolatioD, marKs <ii, 73. 


iBBf tablet. 20. 




Popio le Braf, imperial lelter tu, 




33. 143. 


E. 


Persians, tlieir use of skins for 






Rabanch Machub. MS., 203. 


WfTohisiiis, iittLa,olBai ivithleaTea, 


RasjTiuiii, a sciibe's knife, 53. 


13. 


Ravenna, papyrna dooumenta 


fau>^Ar)F, the wrapper of a roll. 


from. 34. 


3!*, 56. 


Reeda, aa a writing implement, 


PhilodaronB, MSS., 114, 134. 


49. 


ipi\6pa, inner bark of the lime- 


Eesoript, imperial, 212. 


tree, 13. 


Ri'ia, a line of writing, 63, 




Roll (book). 64-60; its forma. 


" Piers Plowman," MS , 339. 


tion, 56; method uf nur'illia^ 


win-i, wivaxls, a tablet, 30. 


and rolling. 58, 59; opialho- 


iriTTiiniav, a book-label, 57. 


graphs, 59, ' i anrvivai in the 


Plato, fragment ol the ■' Phanlo," 


middle agea, liO. 


112, 120. 


Some: history of the Roman 


Plii7nb«m, a plammet, P3. 


alphabet, 9-11 i aae of VHrions 


Ti'til^aTo, broalhings, 71. 


writing materials in, 14; of 


Polybiaa, MS-. 175. 


waien tablets, 24-26 ; of papy- 


Polyplueha, a many-leaf tablet. 


ruB, 39; of vellnm, 3ri, 37. 


20. 


RotHliis. mediasval term for a 


Pompeii, wall-aoribbliDga at, 1.^, 


roll. 35. 


203 1 waien tablets from, 31, 


Rouge, de, his di8co>-ery of the 


25. 


4.rigin r>f the alpHabtt, 3, 4. 


Porphyrini, MS., 172. 


Kiiftrtco, red ink, ftl. 



r 


KallnK of Ime*. in wpfxi, 69 ; in 


T. 1 


1 


i-odiouB. U3, m. 






R.Mic eapiiaU. Sen Palie'.graphy, 


Tnhellaru, messengBrs, 21. 




8. 


TablatB, of lime-wood, U ; mOi- 
tary diplomas, 17, 18i wooden 
tablets, 18. 10; waien tableU, 
ID. 23, 139, 167.204,208-210) 




RirnikMiNTiK)', ESS. 


speoial nesB, 19-33 1 price of. 




SiimlB, Li»8« of, 104. 168, 2G5, 


atAtbeoB. 19; dBnominationa, 




S..llnM, MS. 285. 


iratBrialB, 23 J late ubb oF, 2Ji 




Sumuilet, their aM of linen ai b 


Graek, 23, 24; Latin, 24-26; 




writing material, U. 


ariangsment of writing on, ::5, 




Scalprnm.Hcalptllum. a pen -knirn, 


26; vellnm tablstB. 37. 




63. 


Tahulm, tabeilBi, wriliug tablets. 




5capi>j, Broil, 31. 


2J. 




oxor.o., nwriiiugreed, 49. 


Tachygrapby, 82-94; signB naed 




ScWnmiB. n cheat fw rullB, S7. 


in Grofk contrao ioi.B, 91-96; 




o.M(, chAHiw, a oolumu u£ wcit- 


in Latin oontraotionB, 93, 101, 




iug. 68. 


102. 






Ti.lliBS of tbo Exolieqiier, 19. 




Seneoa, TirooUD Doteg colIeDled 


Tni.) eceipis, 25, 133. 




by, 8i. 


T.rpd,, T.rpriJ.-y, a qniro of fonr 




SeveniB, Salpicins, MS., 2M, 235. 


Bheeta. 62. 




Shorchand. SeeTBchji^raphy. 


Ttl^x-x. a liCsrary work, 55. 




SH,(o, ginglB-lBtter abbcevUiioDS, 


i'exc: arrangemBnt, 64-67 1 Do- 




86, y6. 


lumnB, fi*i paragrapliB, 65; 






atWuBoi, alrrt-Bo!, a. baok-lcLbal, 


aoparstionofwords, 65, S7,68j 






ay, 67. 


enlurwed iettBre, K5, 68 j com- 






6il»er, as a writing material, 15; 


pp6Bflion.65; BrBtlinBaof divi. 






BBawrilinitliijid.Sa. 


aiuuB. 65; titlea, rnbrioa, and 








oolophona. 63; dirision of 






■■Siiiaitiou8"oodri, 150. 


word a, 66, 67; ruoning titles. 






Skins, HB writing ID Rtc rial, 34. 


66 J hjiihen, 67; piiragrapLs, 






ff^/A„,ap8D.knifB,53. 


C8 ; eolareed letterB, 89 ; pnno- 






oa^inor. a tbUqhi oodai, 61, 


tnation, 69-71 ; acoButaatiun, 




Spnin ; Visfitnthio writing, eto.. 


71-76; marks of oorreotion. 




106, 222-236. 


BtD., 78, 74. 1 




fipouge, naed Tor eraBiire, 63. 


Theodore, St., MS., 169. i 




Stichometry, 78-83. 


Theonae, Biabop of Aleiandria, 






cTixo,,a. line of writing, fi3, 78 ; 








a6BDBB.i;QO,81. 


MSS., 39. 






ffT,7fiA, a marlc of punctuation, 


Thoophjlactns, MS., 17L 






70. 


Thuopompna, atiuhometrical re- 






Sliltis, a writing implement. 48. 


fereooe by, 79. 








einiii, positioni of marks of pono- 






eion, 70. 


tuation. 70. 








3'ilea. inBcribed, 15, 211. 






UoCd. 


T^iio, inner bark of the lime- 






ffui'Ta7,io,ft BubdiyJsioQ of a book. 


tree, 13. 






55. 


Tironian notes, 84, 93, 101. 102. 






SyracQBe, papyrns gruwn tbore. 


Title, 58. 






2J. 


Tiluiiu, a book-label, 3J, S7. 










L 








■ 
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Toga, wrapper of a roll, 39. 
'r6fxo5, porbion of a work, 55. 
r6voi, accents, 72. 
Toars, school of writing at, 233, 

234. 
TreaBorj circular, on papjrus, 

136. 
Triptychaf triplices, rplwrvxa, a 

tbiee-leaf tablet, 20. 



a. 



Umhilicus, the central stick or 

knob of a roll. 56. 
Uncial letters, definition of, 117. 

See Palacoj^raphy. 
Urban 11., Pope, bnll of, 296. 
*' Unpensky Psalter," 15G. 
** Utrecht Prialter," 64, 189. 



V. 



Valerius Maximus, MS., 270. 
** Vatioanns '' codex, 150. 
Yellam or parchment : its tradi- 



tional inyention, 35 ; its nsi 
and valae at Rome, 36, 37, 61 ; 
yarieties, 38; ornamenfatioQ, 
38, 39 ; pnrple stainintr, 39^2 ; 
gilding, 42; the yelluQi codex, 
60. 61. 

Venice, lead nsed there as a 
writing material, 17. 

Versus, a line of writing, 63, 80. 

Virgil, MSS., 185, 188, )8'. 

Visigothio numerals, 105; writ- 
ing, 222, 226. 

Vitelliani, small tablets, 21. 

Volumen, a roll, 54. 

Voragiue, Jacobus de, MS., 276. 



W. 

Wall-inscbiptiovs. See Graffiti. 
Water-marks, in paper, 47. 
Waxen tablets. See Tablets. 
Wessex, character of writing in, 

250, 251. 
Wills, written on tablets, 21. 
Words, separation and division 

uf . See Text. 
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and the Tendencies uf Hiatiuyiii gmcral. 12mo. Cloth, ^.00. 

" Mr. Jehn Baker bae rendered a great service to Enrilsh-speaklng people br 

Tuvdndnganewandadmirablo tranelaUoD ot MoDtenauien's 'ron^ldlrBtloax on 

the branaenr and Decadence of the nomans.' Bnt Mr. Baker hae by no means 

confined hhneelf to the simple work nf traiiBlaUon. Many foot-uotea have lieeu 

added throughout the volume, and each chapter ie followed by an extended aud 

elaborate note."— SosWn Courier. 
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HAMVAL OP AHCIGNT AND MODEKIT HISTOHV. B7 

W. C. T*VLoH, LL. D., M. R. A, a BoviBad by C. S, Henbv, D. D. 

t,io. (Ttoth, fS.eO; or, in Bc|wratc volumes, (2.00 each. 
Akpiibt HisloEV. — Containing tliu Political Dialorj, Geographical Pobi- 

tion, And Social State of tlie PriDcipai Kn^oiis of Antiquity, car^ 

full; digested from the Anuieiit Writers, nnd illustrated by tht 

IKdooTeries of Uodcm Scliolars and Trarclers. 
MopgEN H18TOBT. — Ountaining the Kiee and Pn^reaa of (he Princijml 

£urop«an Nations, their Political Elisturf, and the Chongea in Ibeir 

Social Coudition; with a HistoTj at the CJolooica founded by 

Enropcans. 
DryneM l( gcnenllT ctamcUirisIlc of condensed liliicarlcal oDtlince : in the 
■eaiint ate It 1b avoided hj the vlgonuB bIvIi of the author, aid tht inlmlue- 
rion of IniereetlniE anecdotes and nriwdeB that Mrve to relieve Uie mind, and 
biineoul In cleai llBht the uteullBritles of indlTidoat DC national chuscwr. 

The American edition hai been revised thronghaat li; Dr. Henry, and en- 
larged by the Introduction of an admirable chapter ou AmetlCBll history. 

THE HISTORY OF AITCIBITT CITILIZATION, A Hand- 
book baaed upon M. Gubtate DrcioiJDEiT'H " Hiatoire Sommaire de 
la CiTilisation." Edited by the fier. J. Vebbcrotle, U. A. With 
numerons Dlufit rations. Large 12mo. Clotb, $1.76. 

■aafa, many addldons having been made, 
hoite hiB produced an excellent work, 
arUdvilliation. , . . AslotheworidS 
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THE BISTORT OF MODERN CIVILIZATIOIT. A Hand- 
book al30 baited upon M. (Justave DroonnBAl's " Histoirc Sommaire 
do la CiTilisation." Edited by the Bev. J. Vkkschotlk, M.A. 
Iliualral*iJ. Uoitocm with "The History of Antdent Civilization," 
lima. Cloth, li.26. 
"Snch an eitraordhiartly eitanalva collectioB of facta baa gcarcely. If ever, 
been brought Ingrtber in a work of the aame compaae. . . . Tbe difflcultr seems 
-' '— ' rather to And out what the booh does nut contain, than what It does," ■ 
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LIFE OF THE GREEKS AND ROHANB, Described from 

Ancieat HouuineiitB, By E. GijBi. and W. Konek, Tranulnted 

Cromlhe third German edition bj F. UcErcEB. Witli MS lllustn- 

tions. Large 8ra Cloth, fiM. 

"ThercBnlt ofcarefal and nnWBSrkd reeearch In etery nook snd crsnnj o( 

sndeot learning, Nowhete else can the stndem Bnd bo many facta In illuatratloE 

otUreok and K/iman methode and mumtre."— Zlr. C. E. Adanu'a Manaai qf 

Hittoricid tAltrature. 

DIGEST OF THE LAWS, CIISTOHS, MANNERS, AND 
INSTITUTIONS OF ANCIENT AND IHODERN NA- 
TIONS. B,v Thouas Dew, late President uC the College of Wit- 
lium and Mar;. 8vo. Clotb, (2.00. 
No pains hare been apoFed hj the anthor 1o aecnre accnraej In facta and 
flgons ; and In donbtfal ca^es retereoGes KTv given In iMrentbeHe, so that Ihc t\a- 
a readily aallsfy himaelt by going to original eoums. The department 
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ORIGINS OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE AND OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. COMPILED FROM THE BEST 
AND LATEST ACTHORITlEri. By Jkin Roemeh, LL.D,, Pro- 
fessor oi the French Language nnd Literature and Vice Preeidcnt of 
the College of the Htj of New York. With Chart and Lithographic 
Fac-Einiilee of Anglo-Saioa and Etirlf French Writings. Bru, 6SB 
pages. Cloth, $3.50, 

"A book which tella mote than the outside of thlnea, for ■ lanimaBB is some- 
thing more palpable than a told of the brain or an angle of the akair- It la. In 
/ael, (be lieart of all litetory. Professor Boemer liaa graaped Ibis trnth, aod holds 
Itdnnty. Ho baa pcrcelTpd that the or^ns ofEngliBh hlatoryare Innnwrltten 
records. ThevestlEeaotprehUitOTic England are In the speech otEnEllehmen, if 
snywherc. His treatise i> a comparative anatomy of exl&ict mental life. He re- 

thoDght aiid 11^. This la what makes hie work partlcDlarlTvalDalle. He Is not 
so mnch concerned to show himself original, clever, and feamed as to fiimlsh a 
nactal book. ... We heartily recommend [his work to BludeDIs of English his- 
tory, language, and Uleralure, '— CAHsdon TTnion. 

PICTURES FROiS ROIHAN LIFE AND STORY. By Pro- 
fessor A. J. Chdhcr, author of "Slories from Homer," '" Stories 
from Virgil," etc. IlluBtralcd. 12mo. Cloth, (l.DO. 

"The author Is a flne Ensllab achnlar whose pen has prodnced some most 
charming works, and thla is not behind the oibers hi the rare [clereet it la ao nell 
fllted to eiclte among all clasaes of readers, "—^FU' York .limnial ^ Commera. 

"Mr. Chnrch has a remarkable command of tbt literature of Ihe period, and 
baa osed it with his ci^atoioary grace and deftness. " — Lonilott Afftemvum- 
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MfLTOW. Bj SroiTOBD A. BaooEs. 

"The iireuKcamnoied I9 cwetBl wmfauot UOvm't prate and poetkal 
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Sopbocln. an an able and eloqiimt picture of the 
gttatfai dramatic vrrilen the world bat e.er eeen,"- 


belittle book to all lovers of 



lAVY. Bj Rev. W. W. Caph, M, A. 

■' Well deMTves allcntive OaAj no niony accounts, espcciallj tor Ihe varietr of 
tis theme aoilihe conclBc perspicolty of ila ^rtaOastiV— London Saturday SciittB. 
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Historical Reference- Book, 

A Chronological Table of Uninerial Hilary, a Chronological DidUm. 
ary of Utiiverial Ui»tori/. a Biographieal Dictionary. 

■WITH OB06RAFHICAL NOTES. 
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manual."— JV«c York Xkening I\ 

"One of thD aiott coinplele, compact, ami valuable vorb 
dncad."— TVoy Daitif lima. 

" UDBqiulell In Ita BM,"—Soiloii Courier. 

"A mnallUhniry in itself. "—rateOiTO Dial. 

The amwgeniont i7(,uld scarcely bo better or moru convenient,"— JV™ ffcri Iferal 

(bll at lbs wlnest teraenras H.old put wHWn Iba apace."— /"rttfoifSiAM Amertcan. 

'■ We Diise hardi; anythlnK that we ehonld consider deticable. and «a haTe not been 
able to detect a ataele mlllabe or mtBpr<nL"^A'iui Tori Hatian. 

''»>o far aa we have tested theaccuiscy oftiie preieni work we hive fousd Itwlth- 
ont Baw,"— CAi*San VMm. 

"TheeDnaptcnouimeritaof thewnrkare condenfaUnn and accuracj. These pohita 
alone shnald sndlce to give the ' lliatorlcal Brferepcs-Baolc ' ■ place In every pabllc 
and private llhrarjr."~i(o<(oB Btaam. 

"The metliDd of the tabnlation Is admirable for ready reference,"— A'no York 
HomtJaumal. 

' Thia cyclapadla of eondenvd knowledge la a work that win aneedllybocouis a 

tnlbmuUon of which be Is In eetrch. the volnmeia tu in advance or any work of Its 
kind with which we are aeqnalnted.""- Bwfcw Saturaay Evening OaxdU. 

"Tlie lateit datea have been liveii. 73< fftoorapMcal notn vMek acrcmjtany 
tlu Mttori/al in^dails are a noriel ad/Unon, ana exctKHnffly telnful. Tbc el— -'— 
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